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Art. I.— Kant’s Philosophische, Schriften, neu herausgegefen 
von(Kant’s Philosophical Works, newly edited by) ScHuBaRT and 
BrRACHMANN. 6 vols. Erfurt, 1843. 


Kant, the founder of modern philosophy, deprives reason of a 
hundred interests with which other teachers have associated it. He 
neither looks with Fichte at the combat which ensues between reason 
and the outward world as a sort of knightly tournament wherein the 
mental power is the perpetual antagonist of sense. He seeks not 
with Wolf to impose upon the sovereign faculty the mighty task of 
harmoniously perfecting the relationships of spirit and matter, He 
neither demands of it with Schelling enthusiasm for a religious 
system, nor presents to it the ideas of Hegel to be realized in natio- 
nal, social, or family life. All these are interesting theories which 
vanish with the close of the day, and are lost in the oblivion of the 
midnight hour; when Kant summons before our eyes the magic 
power of will, and commands us to submit implicitly to, practical 
reason, abstract law, called duty. 

This law Kant renders most prominent, impressive, and distinct, 
by divesting it of all the insinuating and alluring garbs wherewith, 
for the sake of attraction, both ancient and modern philosophers had 
apparelled it. 

They pointed out the beneficial results accruing from a strict ful- 
filment of duty, and sought to enlist the mental and moral faculties 
for the service of a stern, though just sovereign, by holding out hopes 
of speedy psychical promotion, and the realization of whatever ideal 
majesty poets had ascribed to the soul. These were the highest 


motives exhibited to induce obedience to the law duty; others of a 
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less elevated character were not wanting. Kant, however, considered 
all such coaxing discipline equally futile and injurious. Reason de- 
manded acquiescence, and she would make no compact with inclina- 
tion for the honours which Deity had chartered to her sway. 

The novel mode of thought opened by Kant is not only distin- 
guished by its contemplative depth, and the strange mental world 
which it opens to the disciple ; but for its immense progeny of notions 
now become inalienably connected with all metaphysical theories. 
How many use with influency, and instinctive refinement of diction, 
the categories of subject and object, without once reflecting that Kant, 
in his Criticism on Reason, first moulded those notions by a slow 
and persevering process into that philosophical profundity which has 
since rendered their application general and practical. Indeed, every 
existing mode of thought is thoroughly tinctured with the categories 
of Kant, not to mention the various theories professedly based upon 
his system. Nor can we by any possibility travel out of his sphere. 
We shall now endeavour to sketch as briefly and clearly as possible, 
the outlines of that powerful system which has wrought so greata re- 
volution in modern philosophy. 

The doctrine of Kant is Idealism, not common, but transcendental 
Idealism. The difference between the two is this,x—common idealism 
considers the whole existing world as deception and shadow, and ad- 
mits not the existence of objects in themselves, but only of the 
notions which we entertain concerning them. Transcendental ideal- 
ism, on the other hand, allows the existence of an external universe, 
but denies that we know it as it really is. It permits us only to be 
conversant with those apparitions of nature, which rise before our 
perceptive, or cognitive faculties. Common idealism never deals 
with the outward world as a result, but with its constituting qualities, 
while the transcendentalist only denies a perfect correspondence be- 
tween objects themselves, and the virtues which simple and uncritical 
consciousness supposes inthem. Thus simple consciousness considers 
that all which comes in contact with sensible perception, such as 
colour, form, continuation of parts, their connection, &c., are con- 
tained in the object itself, and constitute its real substance; while 
transcendental idealism discerns in the object, the mere reflection of 
the cognitive power in man, which engraves upon the surface of sen- 
sible nature the impression of an innate law, resident in human ex- 
istence. With the transcendental philosopher, the whole of the 
material world rests between two inscrutable points as its two poles, 
—between the objects themselves on the one side, and the power of 
cognition on the other. These two extreme polar points,—absolute 
object and absolute subject,—have undergone further investigation 
by Kant’s successors. Object and subject form the boundaries of 
both theory and experiment. 


All the notions which we form of objects,—all the qualities which 
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we attribute them—are derived either from the impression of exter- 
nal nature on the senses, or from the innate forms which dwell in 
human perception. All we really know, therefore, of outward objects, 
is, that they are; but what they are, remains, according to Kant, a 
perfect mystery. With the same mystery he likewise shrouds the 
true character of the pure subject in man, since its existence 1s real, 
and it may be contemplated as an object by itself. All the proper 
qualities which the subject discoveres in itself, to wit, the faculties 
of thought, feeling, desires, &c., only indicate parts of the innate 
experience and conceptions of which it is capable. Thus our real 
knowledge of the subject is bounded by its existence: we are ig- 
norant of its absolute essence. On the other hand, the manifold forms 
of our perception, (which perception may be termed the eye of the 
subject) and the objeets of the outward world, Kantadmits to be per- 
fectly intelligible and fully developed. He divides forms into two 
classes, the one he distinguishes as @ priori, the other as a@ posteriort 
By the former he understands all that is necessarily contained in our 
intellect, apart from experience. The latter, on the contrary, signi- 
fies with him, everything that is deduced from the exhibition of 
facts. 

The a priori class is of a twofold character. It comprises forms 
by which we behold and view, and forms by which we deliberate and 
judge. Of the former kind are space and time, together with all 
that we know in, and by them; viz., the three dimensions as the pro- 
perties of space and sections; the arithmetical progressions which 
originate in the ascent and descent in the sphere of time, with all the 
various forms of locomotions, as changes of time manifested in space. 
‘The body of these forms of views, so far as they have been ascertained 
by science, presents to us an infinite field of endless and varied mani- 
festations, in which all the phenomena, by a law of necessity, appear 
under the one or other aspect. 

In proportion as the phenomena appear engrafted on those forms, 
we judge of them as, in a greater or less degree, objects of ex- 
perience. ‘The relations which we discover between the phenomena 
and the @ priori forms of time and space, constitute the substance or 
nature of our judgment on matters of experience. 

In order, however, to render the judgment complete, we must add 
to it the second class of forms 4 priori. The forms of judgment fall 
under four rubrics. We make, imprimis, either one thing, several 
things, or all things—the object of inquiry and adjudication. The 
form which comprises that process, Kant terms the Categories of 
Quantity. Our reason then proceeds to grant or denyacertain pre- 
dicate to a certain object. The form comprising this process Kant 
calls the Categories of Quality. But as in attempting to judge of 
an object we are compelled to contemplate the qualities with which 
we are about to invest it, a third form ensues, which consists in the 
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relation of the substance to its accidents. Two conclusions or judg- 
ments may likewise be so combined that one may be the accident of 
the other. Thus, insaying, ‘‘ when the sun rises it becomes day,” 
becoming day is the accident or effect of the rising sun. The forms 
of judgment of substance and accident, of cause and effect, Kant dis- 
tinguishes by the common title, the Categories of Relation. 

The fourth form consists, in our positive or negative conclusions, 
with respect to the objects of judgment. A fact or thing attains its 
highest degree of certainty, by proof that difference or contrariety 
are, with relation to itself, impossible. Certainty, then becomes 
the exhibition of necessity. Kant designates the forms of necessity, 
possibility, and certainty, by the term Categories of modality. ‘Thus 
concludes the second branch of @ priori forms in their most essential 
bearing. 

Our knowledge is the result of a concurrent operation in both 
divisions of the a priori, viz., the forms by which we behold, and 
those by which we judge. Every form of judgment has its peculiar 
mode of operation in the field of viewing and beholding. Thus, if we 
perceive therein a regular order of successive and similar phenomena; 
such as, the sound which ensues every time we strike upon a glass; 
the freezing of water whenever the cold has attained a certain degree ; 
the display “of colours whenever the sun shines; we are then conver- 
sant with those phenomena which give rise to the categories of cause 
and effect. On the contrary, a regular order of succession in a va- 
rying object,—such succession, for instance, as may be discerned in 
water changing from congelation into fluid; then into vapour or 
steam, the converse process ; the moon’s full aspect changing into 
the crescent form ; childhood, as one mode of humanity, giving way 
to senility as another ; the senses, vigilant during the day, surrender- 
ing themselves to sleep in the night; such order of succession gives 
rise to the categories of substance and accident. The changing 
States we term accidents: and the object in which the mutation is 
wrought, we call substance. 

The knowledge of things is, with Kant, the result of an extremely 
artificial machine. The wheels do indeed revolve by, and within 
each other, and by their complicated action the science is, so to say, 
properly manufactured. All things which we know have previously 
undergone the process requisite to recognition: in fact, to know a 
thing, is simply to invest it with the results of the a priori operations 
in connexion withit. We are ignorant of the raw material of the 
objects. Thus, the methaphysics of Kant refuse us a view into the 
super-sensual empire of things as they really are. The suspicion 
which has been often entertained, that the ¢ eceptive and chimerical 
are inseparable from the mere realm of sense, is much fostered by the 
doctrines of the philosopher under consideration. His tenets, on the 
other hand, frustrate our hopes of arriving at the knowledge of things 
by reflection and reasoning, concerning nature and the universe. 
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We have now arrived at that stage in Kant’s system where perfect 
darkness veils from our view the nature of the external world. It is 
in vain that the soul, in accent by turns commanding, expostulatory, 
and persuasive, interrogates nature of her secret. All is still as 
the grave ; and the opaque atmosphere arrests even the voice of 
echo. 

But although the mind pauses in bewilderment before the mystery 
which rests on the sphere of outward inquiry, it discovers when it 
returns within itself a system of wonderful consolation in the resolu- 
tion of the will. Inspired by divine consciousness, it no longer 
carries study and investigation into the region of natural phenomena, 
but fortifies with stern determination—in the sphere where it re- 
ceives instead of discovers—to believe in, and hope for, all the bless- 
ings to which man is fairly entitled, when he conscientiously 
practises the moral law uttered by our practical reason. 

The resolution to consider oneself as a member of a spiritual 
world, extending far beyond the limits of this life, is identical with 
the determination to take the moral law as the standard for our 
conduct, for that law commands us to act in a way becoming mem- 
bers of a higher sphere; and it is impossible to practise it without 
fully believing it. Our resolution thus becomes identified with our 
belief, and shares all its fruits and consequences. 

No sooner do we believe in the existence of a spiritual world, and 
resolve to act as becomes its members, ‘than we acknowledge our- 
selves creatures belonging to two spheres, and arrive at the position 
from which Kant himself acted, thought, and lived. 

The proud consciousness, that we, though linked to a low nature 
by the @ priori forms of both spheres, transcend in the majesty of 
an ideal being, and in the loftiness of our destiny, the entire 
aggregate of the material universe ; and that we are permitted even 
from our low position, an insight into the glorious future; this con- 
sciousness pours balm into the soul, and causes it to forget the toils 
of the way in the prospective of its end. 

Kant’s own life bears witness that he fully felt the truth of his 
theory. He never, for a moment, quitted his native place, Konigs- 
berg. He was born in 172 4, the year of Klopstock’s nativity. His 
parents were poor, but respectable persons, of Scottish extraction. 
His whole life was as a smooth river on which the image of the 
heavens rested in undisturbed entirety. His existence was one of 
perpetual thought and contemplation. He was appointed Professor 
Ordinarius in the year 1770, when he published his Latin treatise, 
‘‘De mundi sensibilis atque intelligibilis forma et principiis,” in which 
he, for the first time, revealed the ideas afterwards fully developed 
in his criticism on pure reason. This treatise was a sealed book to 
the public in general, on account of the dead language in which it 
w°s written, and the strict mathematical form in which it was 
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couched. Seventeen years of comparative neglect rolled over his 
serene and thoughtful existence. In 1787, he published his cele- 

brated work, the Criticism on Pure Reason. This, however, did not 
bring him into public notice until 1792, after he aad been for five 
years exposed to the polemic attacks of the learned of all countries. 
At that time, Kant was in his sixty-eighth year—he had published, 
however, when only twenty-two, a treatise in which we fully discover 
the fundamental idea expressed in his great work given to the world 
nearly half a century afterwards. In the treatise referred to, young 
Kant undertook nothing less than a philosophical expedition against 
Leibnitz, Des Cartes, Benaali, and many otber neloheated writers of 
the day, and set himself up as an umpire to decide the controversies 
which were then carried on with great zeal between the schools of 
Leibnitz and Des Cartes. 

The treatise, as it did not espouse the opinions of either school, 
remained wholly unnoticed. Kant bore this neglect with the greatest 
equanimity. So entirely had he realised the truth that prompted 
his assertions, that it had become an element in his existence. His 
being was the world in which his philosophy made triumphant pro- 
gress day by day: his views were too much associated with reality, 
to be affected by the patronage or the dissent of the public. 

The thinking world was at “that time divided between two opposite 
systems, the dogmatism of Wolf and the sensualism (or sensuous 
system) of Locke. The gigantic mind of Kant had occupied itself 
with equal force and influence in the luvestigation of both systems. 
As public teacher of logic and metaphysics, he was compelled to take 
Wolf as his text book ; nevertheless he introduced into his lectures 
his own independent remarks, which threw doubts on several dog- 
matic doctrines of Leibuitz. On the other hand, in his work on 
Pure Reason, Kant started from the text-book of Lock <e, and had to 
defend inch by inch the eleme ryt axioms of dogmatism, which in 
his lectures, previously delivered, he had taken for granted. ‘Kant thus 
found himself between the fires of the contending parties; and with 
what almost supernatural power of genius and grasp of thought he 
contrived to brave the perils of that emergency, it shall be our task 
to develop in the following pages. 

Wolf found in the radical principles of reason, the fundamental 
Jaws of the outward world, inasmuch as the relations of substance and 
accident, cause and effect, ‘possibility, &c., form alike the elementary 
conditions of our reason, and of all that exists around us, Wolf 
therefore asserted that the only reality in an object was what fell 
within the scope of our perceptions; while the activity of our senses, 

or whatever forms the condition of our individuality, he considered 
as accidents of the substances,—the general manifestations of our 
reason. 

Kant however, admitted only the first part of the axiom of Wolf, 
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without granting the conclusion to be correct. Besides entertaining 
many doubts as to the necessity of the inference drawn by Wolf, he 
even suspected that it involved a contradiction, as our notions indicate 
possibilities rather than realities ; and if Wolf's assertion, that indi- 
vidual existence is the accident of notions, were correct, it would 
follow that reality is the accident of possibility, a supposition abso- 
lutely absurd. 

When Kant afterwards resolved to base, with Locke and Hume, 
his philosophy upon the ground of experience, the case became en- 
tirely reversed. ‘The conclusion of Wolf’s assertion was easily es- 
tablished, while the first part fell to the ground. In this result Kant 
was most unwilling to acquiesce, and in escaping from it he was 
compelled to prove by argument that the fundamental laws in the 
outward world are identified with the primary perceptions of our 
world are identified with the primary perceptions of our reason ; 
sphere appertain, as essential attributes, to our reason. 

The complicated labour of reconciling systems so extreme as 
those of Wolf and Hume, involved him in difficulties on all points, 
andit is no marvel that the whole of his life was a continual devo- 
tion to one arduous task. Wolf derived all philosophic knowledge 
from pure reason, while Hume deduced it from the experience of the 
senses. Kant, in starting from Hume’s system, undertook to de- 
monstrate, @ posteriori, all the axioms of Wolf. 

Among these same axioms, that of the intelligible world,—or a 
world of nowmena, in opposition to the w orld of phenomena,— 
occupies a prominent place. This we shall now endeavour to 
illustrate. 

Leibnitz, and with him Wolf, had maintained that man is a being 
living in two opposite spheres,—in a physical sphere known to him 
by the experience of his senses, and in a spiritual sphere known to 
him by the operations of his pure reason. Kant was, upon the 
whole, penetrated with the truth of this opinion. It formed, in fact, 
the very essence of his own philosophy, but he was compelled after 
all to urge many doubts against part of the assertion. He afterwards 
proved, in his critic on Pure Reason, under the head ‘‘Antenomies,” 
that there is nothing beyond the limits of experience which can 
serve as a touch-stone for the correctness of our thoughts. Nor did 
he find in the knowledge which psychology affords us, with the aid of 
experience, sufficient evidence to substantiate the life of human 
nature in two distinct worlds. Being, however, morally convinced 
of the truth of that assumption, Kant had recourse to the moral 
postulates to uphold and affirm it. He thus opposed to empiric 
consciousness one of a higher character. He confronted, if we may 
so say, the obstinate silence or apparent opposition of sense with the 
direct aflirmations of spirit. Finding that outward nature, and even 
speculative thought, were unable to confirm him ina conception 
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which haunted him as it were instinctively, he determined to accept 
it in all its vitality, as the result of moral necessity. This implicit 
evidence in the declarations of conscience forces the soul to acknow- 
ledge her own will, and points out to her the means of avoiding 
scientific allurements. It demands of the soul that she shall give 
audience to no philosophy, save that which is of an intuitive 
character, and never surrender the faculties to investigations solely 
in the field of sense ; that by such discipline we may from time to 
time find it possible to divest ourselves of outward impressions and 
propensities. ’ 

Kant’s philosophy, which has not only abolished all previous sys- 
tems, but, as we before intimated, has interwoven itself with all sub- 
sequent theories, is distinguished by three reforms; in the method of 
knowledge, the deductions of belief, and the notions concerning the 
moral law. 

The task of the subsequent modern systems, and more especially 
that of Hegel, the most fashionable of the day, consists merely in 
bridging over the immense chasm that exists between Kant’s modern 
school and Wolf’s ancient school; to the end that the old scholastic 
views might be transferred with greater facility and security to the 
new system. 

The first reform of Kant was, we said, in the method of know- 
ledge. Before his time, philosophy was withheld from assuming the 
rank of absolute science. Instead of keeping strictly to positive 
knowledge, she claimed it with respect to things of which she failed 
to prove even the existence. ‘Thus, in amalgamating perfect with 
imperfect knowledge, she became suspected of vain and speculative 
presumption, based on hypotheses alone. Kant, however, undertook 
to banish from the philosophic sphere all notions uninvested with 
the character of positive and demonstrative knowledge. He disposed, 
one by one, of those subjects of contention which had continually 
given rise to controversy, and which were involved in the opposition 
then believed to exist between dogmatism and scepticism. Before 
him the philosophers conceived themselves compelled to enlist under 
the banners of one of these. ‘The dogmatists, who reduced all phi- 
losophic {knowledge to one principle, assuredly could not admit the 
opinions of the sceptics, who doubted of the certainty and.positive- 
ness of philosophic knowledge in general: but the system of Kant, 
whicn drew a line of demarkation between positive and uncertain 
knowledge, easily reconciled both opinions. 

The second subject of contention which Kant removed by his re- 
form in the method of knowledge was, the opposition that existed 
between intellectuality and sensualism, or sensuousness. According 
to Kant, all knowledge, though it begins its operations with sensual 
experience, nevertheless does not flow therefrom, since the facts 
themselves are conccived and properly arranged by innate and @ 
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priori perceptions, or categories of pure reason. But the particular 
exhibition of those facts depends upon the situation, position, 
and form of the sensual vessels, which become recipients of innate 
contemplation. 

By this method Kant proved himself the umpire between sensu- 
ality and intellect, and effected a lasting peace between the contend- 
ing parties. Untilhis time, ever since that of Des Cartes, it hac 
been the subject of bitter dispute, whether philosophical knowledge 
or conception were, as according to the sensualists, derived from pure 
experience, or, as according to ) the intelle -ctualists, from pure reason. 
Kant has shown the fallacy of both opinions, by demonstrating tha’ 
all phenomenal knowledge must arise fram the co-operation of th 
outward and the inward. An intellect that loses sight of experienc 
has no object on which to act. The objects which experience pr 
sents cannot truly be said to exist until intellect with its cor 
bining and arranging power commences its operations upon them. 

The third subject of controversy which Kant disposed of by his 
reform in the method of philosophical knowledge, was the specula- 
tive theology in vogue from the scholastic times, and which had 
found an advocate even in Wolf. Here Kant did not attempt a re- 
conciliation, but extirpated the very root of tne evil. He it was who 
entirely annihilated that learned monster, against which many other 
philosophers had previously contended with more zeal than success. 
Speculative theology deduces its doctrines concerning God, the 
creation of the world, the character of the soul and its future state, 
from notions of pure reason alone. This ridiculous system had in- 
fected even the matter-of-fact Locke ; who, though starting from the 
principle, that all knowledge is derived from experience, “extended 
his categories of reason, “drawn, as he supposed, from mere ex- 
perience, far beyond the boundaries of all experience, and con- 
cocted arbitrary postulates with regard to eternal matter, creation, and 
the Deity. Kant, however, terminated the phantasy ; and this leads 
us at once to the second reform which he wrought in belief. 

The subjects of belief or faith, viz. God and immortality, are far 
beyond the reach of human knowledge. Belief does not rest on any 
soil of knowledge or perception, but solely on moral resolution of a 
peculiar character. Belief is alw ays and necessarily associated with a 
change in mental disposition. Nay, it is even identified with that phy- 
sical ‘tendency, which attracts man from his earthly exertions and 
worldly interests to the serious accomplishment of the moral law. 
With the disappearance of that tendency, belief vanishes also, and with 
the return of the mental disposition, belief also returns. He who 
perseveres in the fulfilment of the moral law is a believer, since 
belief is none other than the operation of that law. The identity 
between a necessary direction of the will by the moral law on the 
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one hand, and belief on the other, may be illustrated in the follow- 
ing manner : 

The moral law, which commands us to act uprightly, and which is 
inherent in every human being, requires implicit and unexceptionable 
submission. Man will find no difficulty in obedience, if he associates 
with it the idea of utility, and sees that compliance with that law is 
conducive to welfare, honour, or fortune ; inward or outward comfort ; 
internal or external perfection. For virtue and happiness are ideas 
which bear the relation of cause and effect to each other in the in- 
nate judgment of our practical reason. ‘Thus, whenever the moral 
law is apprehended as the source of happiness, there is little difficulty 
in obedience to the former. The connexion, however, between 
virtue and happiness is not always perceived to exist; on the con- 
trary, there are cases in which actions that seem to deserve the 
highest reward, yet apparently conduce only to misery, or even death. 
In such instances the moral commandment frequently appears absurd, 
and he who resolves implicitly to obey it, is considered by the mul- 
titude little better than insane. With many the acknowledgment 
of the moral law is limited by the beneficial consequences which 
result from it in the outward world. Such astate will never cease, 
while we expect as the reward of obedience to the moral law, the 
generation of circumstances externally favourable. That law pro- 
poses no recompenses during the period of trial. It does not con- 
template man asa mere mimic warrior, whose battle with circum- 
stances is to be fought by other agency than his own. He is not 
destined to combat by proxy, and to be rewarded in person; but 
conscience is to animate him, hope to sustain him, immortality to 
repay him. It is the appreciation of these truths—in the realization 
of the “ hereafter world” that he finds it easy to render to the moral 
law that conformity which under other circumstances is impossible. 

The belief in God and immortality is thus transformed by Kant, 
from a matter of demonstration into a matter of moral resolution. 
The system pf Kant, therefore, more than any other, approximates 
in this particular to positive religion; which commanding us to be- 
lieve even without secing, could never allow attempts at metaphysical 
demonstration to supply the place of moral resolution. The system 
of Kant, with regard to religio, has also a close connexion with the 
primitive patriarchal faith, which was characterized by personal com- 
munion with God. Kant in this particular stands almost alone ; the 
great body of modern creeds having substituted communion with the 
symbols of Deity for personal intercourse with himself. 

The third reform which Kant wrought was in relation to the moral 
law. The teachers of moral philosophy before him had asserted with 
some plausibility, that much might be done in the field of morals by 
the principles of desire of good, pursuit of perfection, and social com- 
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fort; all of which were deduced from experience. Kant, in endea- 
vouring to establish morality as an abstract object beyond the reach 
of motives drawn from experience, announced the requisition of the 
law in the following terms : ‘‘ Act asif you would have your conduct 
the standard for that of all men.” 

Moral law must not, however, be confounded with moral instinct 
or moral sense, because the active power of the first is associated 
with moral dignity, and prohibits our inclinations from testing the 

value of our actions. Kant duly felt the value of distinguishing 
rational judgment from desire, enthusiasm, aversion, and fear. He, 
therefore, properly designated his task as ‘‘a chemical process of 
decomposition.” By the simple process of applying our individual 
instinct to the state of society at large, the alloy of that instinct is 
dissolved, and nought remains of it save what accords with the moral 
law, 

Ir. entering deeply into the spirit of Kant’s system, involving as 
it does, a machinery extensive and complicated as it is profound ‘and 
ingenious, we cannot restrain the exclamation, “‘ Here is indeed a 
new Socrates !”’ 

Kant, like Socrates, gave to philosophy the value and certainty of 
a pr actical character—Kant, like Socrates, waged war against 
sophistry, and abolished the metaphysical illusions of his time— Kant, 
like Socrates, effected a perfect resolution in the field of thought, 
opposed the simple to the artificial, and positive realities to far- 
fetched speculations—Kant, like Socrates, won philosophy from the 
clouds to the earth, from the standard of theoretical investigation to 
that of practical belief, —like Socrates, he was hostile to rhetoric, as 
calculated to allure and mislead, though he himself was a master in 
the art of connecting and analysing “logical subtilties. There is, 


however, another similarity between these great men. Neither of 


them pretended to form a new school by a complete system of their 
own. Both of them, on the contrary, declared explicitly to the last, 
that their philosophies were progressive in point of ‘theory, and at 
ereat distance from perfection. On the other hand, both declared 
the practical certainty of the law respecting all that is good, and the 
connection that exists between the soul and Deity to be dogmatically 
true. Kant considered his Criticism on Pure Reason asa mere pre 
liminary study to a future system of metaphysics ; nor did Socrates 
disdain to resume investigation in every new dialogue, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining whe ther another way leading to the Supreme 
Being might not be discovered. The lives of both Kant and 
Socrates were devoted to the analysis of all previous systems ; 
Socrates examined those of Parmenides, Zeno, Heracles, and the 
Sophists: while Kant put to the test of criticism those of Leibnitz, 
Wolf, Locke, Hume, and the French philosophers of the last cen- 
tury, at the head of whom was Voltaire. Kant would hardly have 
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been stimulated to the profound and spirited defence of his own 
system by those doctrines of Wolf, which the philosopher of Pure 
Reason had once taught in his capacity of public professor. 

But he was assailed by a hundred different and conflicting voices. 
The German, like the Greek, was destined to contend with the 
subtle theorists of the time. Helvetius, Condillac, La Mettric, 
Maupertius, Robinet, and Rousseau, formed the band of modern 
sophists whom Kant had to encounter. ‘There is, indeed, 
so striking a similarity between the situation, plan, purpose, and 
doctrine of the two great men whose characters we have compared, 
that we are induced to elucidate a little more fully the history of 
philosophy. 

Until Socrates the ancient philosophers were constantly engaged in 
attempts to separate the conception of a thing from the thing itself; 
to form as the result of their system an abstract mode of thought, 
and to elevate mankind from the kingdom of sensuous phenomena 
into that of unmixed idealism. This process, which appears so easy 
to us moderns, was found difficult of accomplishment in the time to 
which we refer; so muchso, that it was reserved for the powerful 
genius of Aristotle alone to consolidate and arrange systematically 
the common laws so essential to abstract thought, judgment, and in- 
ference. Simple logical conclusions, which are with us so lucid as to 
be in the mouths of children, wore in ancient times the appearance 
of enigma and paradox. Thus we at present find no contradiction 
in the assertion, “ that although all negroes are men, yet all men are 
not negroes;” anciently, however, when the mathematical equations 
were more known than the logical, the preceding assertion was com- 
prehended in the sense of a mathematical equation, and the result was 
since—=negro—man, it necessarily followed, man—negro. 

The foregoing proposition, and others of a similar character, were 
considered in the time of Socrates, much in the same manner as we 
now regard the antinomies, and paralogisms, contained in Kant’sdoc- 
trine of Pure Reason at the present day. Such a theory as his, 
which supposes familiarity with at least the laws of abstraction, was 
utterly impossible in ancient times when logic was yet in its infancy. 
We may, therefore, refrain from wondering that Socrates had devised 
no measures for limiting the use of abstract notions, in connection 
with all that is divine; and that he, onthe contrary, much recommend- 
ed their free use; a line of conduct greatly deprecated by Kant. 
Socrates, and after him Plato, had, however, too much scientific in- 
tuition to be misled by the liberty which they allowed to others. 
With regard to the practical part of their philosophy, there is this 
difference , between Socrates and Kant,—that the former as a teacher 
of unprecedented moral doctrines, was compelled: to explain and 
illustrate them by his own actions, both public and private; while 
Kant had nothing to do but direct public attention to that law, for 
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obedience to which a thousand martyrs had perished. The Greeks 
were a young people, principally characterized by their emulative 
spirit. ‘Their olympic games were typical of their uniform dispo- 
sition. The continuance of their best citizens inthe paths of sobriety, 
moderation, and justice, was rather the result of competition than ‘of 
any higher motive. Thus, with their philosophical theories, gym- 
nastic exercises were introduced into the public arena, and made the 
theme of public discussion. The ancient philosopher was obliged, in 
a great measure, to elucidate his creed by his life; but in our own 
days, in consequence of the general development of perception, mental 
doctrines need no sensuous interpretation ; and theories which effect 
the greatest mutations in society, may owe their parentage to men 
who never leave the quiet of the cell, or theseclusion of the hermitage, 
for personal intercourse with mankind. 

We may anticipate that Kant’s philosophy will exercise on the 
future developement of science, an influence analogous to that ex- 
erted by Socrates at an earlier period. The fruit it has already 
borne during the brief interval which has elapsed since his death 
justifies us in this expectation. As in the days of antiquity, Socrates 
brought forward a system entirely novel, for the development of 
ideas, and one which nevertheless revived in some degree the preced- 
ing doctrines of Parmenides, Pythagoras, Heracles, and Democritus ; 
so did the theory of Kant, though in itself perfectly original, re- 
introduce to mankind, the doctrines of Spinoza, Leibnitz, Plato, and 
Jacob BOhme. Indeed it is the noble prerogative of genuis, to dis- 
cern the truth that exists in all creeds, how much soever they may 
differ from each other. The wise architect does not reject the Doric 
order, or the Ionic order, in favour of the Corinthian, but he finds 
ineach class an adaption to aparticular portion of the edifice. The 
fragmentary and divers specimens of the various philosophic orders, 
Kant has combined together with the judgment ofa sage, and with 
the taste ofan artist; and has constructed for us a mental temple, 
according with the simple, but imposing solemnity of feelings inherent 
in the breasts of devout and earnest worshippers. 

The theory of Leibnitz as to a supernatural intellectual world, has 
been embodied in Kant’s system as that state of reason wherein we 
spiritually live, while, as physical beings, we belong to the realms of 
space and time. This theory is moreover recognized by Hegel, 
who asserts that the kingdom of God is realized in the history of the 
world. 

The spirit of Spinoza is exhibited by Kant, who laboured to found 
a strict metaphysical system upon pure notions ; and he may, in this 
respect, be associated with Schelling, who considered the various 
appearances of nature asso many different aspects of mental per- 
ception. 

The attempt of Locke to bring the imagination under the control 
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of experience is, in so far as valuable, wrought out successfully by 
Kant, who separated and distinguished the elements of knowledge 
into classes, material and spiritual. This doctrine is indicated in the 
psychology of Herbart and Benek, which subjects the attractive and 
repulsive powers of the imagination to a demonstrative ordeal. 

The dialectics of Plato, which treat with wonderful ingenuity of 
the contradictions and labyrinths in the ideal world, are reflected in 
Kant’s doctrine of the antinomies and paralogisms, wherein he shows 
how blind and powerless is reason out ofher proper sphere. As to 
this, Kant’s influence may be traced in the attempt of Hegel to re- 
concile the difficulties contained in the antinomics, and in the en- 
deavour of Herbert to correct them. 

The construction of nature by Des Cartes, who said, “give me 
extension and motion, and I will create nature,” is represented in 
Kant as a physical dynamic, from the attractive and repulsive 
powers, and is assented to in the philosophy of Oken, who proves 
the art of self-consciousness to be the same in the simple form of the 
atom, and in the organization of the thinking brain. 

The doctrines of Grotius and Hobbes, Kant involves in his idea 
of natural right, which he has developed in theories of state economy, 
and which men like Hegel, and Krause, held to be superior even to 
the ideal of Plato’s republic. 

The theological rationalism originated by Abelard, and which 
transfers faith from the realm of external au thority into that of men’s 
inward conscience ; Kant described as a religion within the limits of 
pure reason, where faith is generated by the vivid operation of our 
feelings and sympathies. This doctrine has found an able, and 
successful, advocate in Schieiermacher. | 

The philosophy of the present day resembles a vast edifice, which 
as an entity is beyond the comprehension of the beholder. Most 
of our modern thinkers are familiar with but one wing or section. 
It was for Kant to sketch the plan of the whole building. Every 
one after him has chosen a certain department; one, the categories ; 
another, the @ priori views; a third, the investigation of objects; 
and a fourth, the absolute subject. Thus the general survey has 
been gradually left. The knowledge of modern philosophers is pro- 
found and rich in experience, but at the same time limited and 
partial; that of Kant, on the other hand, though abstract and poor 
in experience, was nevertheless all embracing, and really distinct. It 
is impossible at the present time to be a true adept in philosophy 
without becoming familiar with those principles which are developed 
in the criticisms on pure reason. On the other hand, no sooner 
have we mastered that criticism, than we discern in every page the 
seeds of all systems now in vogue amongst mankind. We are, 
however, apt to prefer the harvest to the seed ; and thus forgetting 
that they but reap what Kant sowed, the modern schools have actually 
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sneered at the imperfect state of his speculations. Fichte is the only 
man who has acknowledged his system to be a branch of Kant’s. It 
was customary in the school of Schelling to look contemptuously on 
the philosopher of Konigsberg, while the disciples of Hegel held the 
criticism on reason to be the emanation of an inferior mind. There 
is, however, some excuse for their severity. The fault chiefly rests 
with those pedantic blockheads who, adhering to Kant’s system, and 
calling their school, very improperly, the Kantian, did not advance a 
single step beyond their prototype, although he himself more than 
once declared that his system was far from being complete. Thus it 
happened that the thinking disciples of Kant, who advanced with 
wonderful rapidity in the road pointed out to them by the latter, 
found it better to disown his name altogether than to bear it in con- 
nexion with those imbecile travellers who could not proceed a step 
beyond the spot to which they were led. 

In analyzing the wonderful features peculiar to Kant’s philosophy, 
we are primarily struck by the elevated and ennobling feelings which 
it awakens. In looking to the moral law as that which is to govern 
our conduct, and as the source whence we are to receive all commu- 
nications of @ priori science, we become aware of the dignity of 
human character, and of the glory of our ultimate destiny. The de- 
velopment of laws in the region of spirit becomes to us as familiar 
as their illustration in the world of matter. We ascend to the 
eminence of a moral observatory ; the human soul is the firmament 
which we scan, and the immortal faculties are those worlds of which 
we calculate the position, ascendancy, and the eclipse. 

We are led, in the second place, to perceive that the universal law 
which reigns throughout the spiritual and material worlds, is neither 
of a phy sical nor an intellectual, but of a moral character. 

Thirdly, we are induced to acknowledge that the most valuable 
features of ancient philosophy have been “yetained in the system of 
Kant, and that’ he has superadded to them these higher qualities and 
forms of illustration wherewith Christianity has been endowed by its 
author. 

But that which demands our most particular attention is, the 
universality of that mind which found something akin to itself in all 
former systems, how much soever at variance with each other ; 
which having collected together the currency of previous thoughts, 
and upon which the stamp of greater principles was but partially 
visible, refined them together in the furnace of virtuous intelligence, 
amalgamated them into harmonious unity, and sealed their homo- 
geneity with the indelible impression of truth. 
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Art. II.—Sur la position de la noblesse. Par M. Girarpin. 
Paris, 1843. 


WE find in all ages and countries hereditary divisions of society into 
ranks, pursuits, and distinctions; we find these distinctions particu- 
larly marked when society is composed of distinct races of mankind, 
the one claiming superiority above the other, in civil and political 
rights, by dint of their superior rank in physical and moral de- 
velopment. 

The most ancient sort of nobility seems to have been the priest- 
hood-caste, a distinction probably granted by society to the de- 
scendants of those foreigners who had taught the rough aborigines 
the worship of divine beings, the rudiments of morality, warfare on 
an improved principle, and obedience to civil laws; and if these 
foreigners were themselves adored as deities or heroes, it was but 
natural that the heirs and children of their superior knowledge, should 
at least remain at the head of the communities founded by their 
fathers. Even the Romans, notwithstanding their being composed 
of heterogeneous parts of society, were originally ruled by the priest- 
caste of Hetrurian extraction. 

A far different origin and rise, however, has the European nobility, 
ever since the emigration of nations. It is nothing more than the 
ancient relation of the German freemen—such as already described 
by Tacitus—appliedsto the Sortes, tothe landholders who had joined 
the conquerors abroad. The Turks had something similar in their 
Timars. The hereditary right of those possessions was, however, 
only granted at a later period, but that right soon extended even 
to posts, offices, and dignities, according to the extent of support 
the chief or king required from his brothers in arms. 

In Westphalia, there are still extant common judicial courts of the 
peasantry, in which are reflected those ancient forms of law and 
freedom. ‘They became necessary and important at the time when 
the regal throne was tottering amidst its struggle, with the rising 
civil communities. Similar institutions we likewise trace in the 
present country courts in Sweden, Denmark, and, in short, every- 
where the piratical Normans have gained a footing, when they mo- 
delled the social relations after those of the German races, even ata 
much later period, when they had become entire strangers to the 
German tongue, as was the case in England and lower Italy. 

Also the organisation of the lands which the crusaders had for some 
time possessed in Asia and Eastern Europe, shows the tenacity 
with which the European nobility then adhered to the original prin- 
ciple of Germanic constitution. 

By the spread cf the conquering Germanic races throughout the 
Western world, arose a distinction between the nobility who had 
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settled among the Roman populations, and those who had remained 
at home in Germany or had only advanced as far as the Slavonic 
territory, and had consequently remained in uninterrupted con- 
nection with Germany, its language, customs, and manners. 

The former soon amalgamated taemselves by common religion, 
intermarviave, and fashionable life with the conquered nations, 
thouch for a considerable time afterwards, these latter were still 
eovernced by diforent laws, and a murdered Italian Raja entailed 
only half tae fine of a Lembardian or Goth. <As it was the con- 
querors who united themselves with the daughters of the land, the 
title of nobility naturally procecded from the father alone. The 
sane process of only halt-birih was introduced also into this country 

by the Normans, whe! had already adopted the usages and customary 
rights of the French nobility, at the R jhe when William introduced 
them here in Hngland. 

On the other hi and, the nobility who had remained back in Ger- 
many, adhered to the old principle of fall-birth, on both parts, 
father and mother, in order to per] yotuate unalloyed the lineage of the 
original nobility. Before the dissolution of the eiupire, Germany 
was, therefore, considered as the nursery of the true and real nobility. 
Lhe dynasties of her nobility sat nearly on all the thrones of Europe, 
and her emperor was looked on as the he: ad of the nobility in general ; 
nor did even the proud and ambitious Potemkin disdain the honour of 
becoming a member of that nobility. Butthe protracted wars of the 
reformation, and the rising wealth of the middle classes, in the towns 
and cities, have greatly contributed to impoverish the nobility, di- 
minish their respect and influence, and bring about an amalgamation 
with the civilinus, by which more than halt of the ancient flourishing 
noble tauiulies became extinct. 

In proportion, however, asthe nobility of blood decreased, those 
created by letters patent increased. But the facility with which the 
imperial court at Vienna granted such letters, at the mere payment of 
pecuniary dues, without scrupulous regard to character, merit, and 
social standing of the claimants, natu: ally sunk that dignity to such a 
deerce of absurdity aud vidinale , as almost to identify a German herr 
von with an American major, or colonel. 

Strange as it may appear, it is nevertheless a fact, that the forms 
andthe ancient spirit of the German nobility have been preserved in 
the Russian Baltie provinces, in the same way asthe ancient forms 
and usages of the German civil communities and corporations, heve 
been kept up to this day in Holland and Switzerland. It is only the 
descendants of the ancient knights of the sword (now protestants) who 
are still in the full enjoyment of their orivinal privil gos.and rights of 
nobility, which though greatly softened and modified b y the spirit of the 


age, bear nev ertheless the stamp of the rude forms and prejudices of 
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the previous ages, so little in conformity with the more enlightened 
views of our times, and more especially when applied to free commu- 
nities instead of semi-enslaved pceasantries, as was formerly the case. 

It is true that the union of the princes and hy cher nobility 
with the town communities and civil “tg orations, in opposition to 
the imperial power and the lower nobility, saved Germany from the 
fate of Poland, yet it did it at the expense ¢ of its unity and integrity ; 
and despite the leaenies and feuds of the landowners, Gera nany could 
not be saved from division and dismemberment. All classes had 
equal shares in its fate, and none has to reproach the other with its 
cause. ‘This is the gloomicst page in the history and the reformation 
of Germany, the fatal consequences of which are still felt in that vast 
region of heroism, learning, and the arts, despite the recent attempts 
of the custom-union to bring about a closer connection between the 
broken parts. 

During those times of trouble, commotion, and confusion, several 
noble families had risen above the others, by wealth and power, and 
had thus unconsciously taken the lead in the national principalities, 
and bought up many patrimonial estates of the noble landowners; by 
which means the intermediate link between the prince and his people 
was, if not annihilated, at least greatly weakened. To these relations 
must be ascribed the continual misunder standings between the ruler 
and the ruled, between the German princes and their subjects, as 
soon as the nobility had been instituted a mere organ of the states, 
or officers of government, in licu of independent vassals, mediators 
between the people and the sovereign. 

Throughout the whole of Germany, from the Rhine as far as the 
Giant-Mountains, from Bern to the “Ay der Sea, we perceive this 
unpleasant position, this clashing disposition, and this want of an in- 
termediate link in the state. And though thinking statesmen are 
fully aware of the necessity of filling up the vast gap between the two 
extremes, by some independent power which might equally screen the 
state from despotism and democratism, yet no steps are as yet taken 
to effect that end; and we see, therefore, nearly throughout the 
whole of Europe, public opinion in hostile array against states opinion, 
and public wants in opposition to private rights. 

The overbearing political excesses of the ‘Danish nobility brought 
about their own political nullity, and the rise of the regal authority. 
Now, after the lapse of so great a time of inactivity, and. extinetion of 
all family traditions, it cannot be expected they should ever place 
themselves at the beuil of a constitutional administration, which  be- 
gan with the convocation and nomination of the provincial states. 

The old and wealthy nobility of Belgium still adheres in senti- 
ment and principle to the House of Orange. Independent of every 
other consideration, even the friendly understanding and alliance 
with France, is sufficient to render them hostile to a Government 
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which might, by adopting theI’rench system of equalisation and simi- 
lar republican elements, ‘undermine their very existence. 

Holland's nobility, on the other hand, is too much in the minority 
with regard to the citizens, to be able, even if they wished, to exer- 
cise a power in opposition to that of the population. 

The regal powcr of Sweden was for many centuries combated, with 
various success, by its nobility. It be ‘longs to the remarkable and not 
sufficiently noticed phenomena of our time, that a foreigner, a child 
of Southern France, should have succeeded in esti blishing the regal 
power in Sweden, and enforcing tiie submission and apparent obe- 
dience of th everunquiet, tumultuous, jealous, and proud nobility, 
in such a positive, firm, and withal peaceable manner, as even to cut 
off the last ray of hope of the old dynasty. 

Entirely different is the position of the English Peerage. More 
wealthy than their continental brethren, reared in a political school 
for political operations, and continually fortifying their ranks by 
rich marriages from the middle classes, (though differing from them 
in political views and spiritual op sinions,) by their par liamentary career 
and practice—they were justly looked upon as the fastness of the 
whole nobility throughout Europe, as the incarnation of the historical 
principle, during their long and ultimately triumphant struggles 
against the Rev olution and Napoleon. 

The nobility of the Roman and Gallic nations could never have at- 
tained that consummation of political rights, the share of the English 
nobility. Conquest, the insular position of the country, and the 
peculiar compositionof her national church, all contributed conjointly 
to that end in this island. ‘be very time which bore so little fruit 
to the nobility on the Contiient, proved the season of developement 
and maturity of power of the British pecrage, while the L’rench 
nobility atoned very heavily for the confusion they had wrought in 
the constitution of their country by the admixture of North American 
repuplicanism and Enelish notions of fre edom, with the standing 
laws of monarchism—an adinixture which proved fatal both to the 
regal power and aristocratic influence. How very few are now 
extant of those numerous noble families! How very few have 
retained their extensive possessions, or their ancient notions of state 
and government! ‘The few families which the floods of the Revolu- 
tion have washed on the sho re, or the peerage which they had created 
by an heterogenous adinixture of the oldand new races, hardly know 
of, or act upon aristocratic principles, while the rapid and almost 
bloodless Revolution of 1850, plainly shows theirinaptitude of repre- 
senting a House of Lords in our sense of the term. Legislation, 
customs, manners, a desire for pleasures beyond the means of con- 
tinental landowner, everything in short, lead in France to the system 
of equality and the lev elling principle. 

Italy, on the other hand, possesses as yet a nobility, remarkable for 
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its number, traditions, and aristocratic notions of times of yore. The 
whole, it is true, is composed of parts differing from each other in 
oricin, views, and position; Itmicht nevertheless for mul ndera different 
Government and Church, a powerful bulwa " avainst arbitrary des- 
potism on the ene hand, aid anarchicel demonstration on the part of 
a restless populace on the other. 

That the Pyrenean peninsula prescuts a still more wretched aspect 
of political decay than even Ita ly hh rself, is solely owing to the 
wanton subversion and systematic di pression of all th e social clements 
‘which might constitute au interme diate link between the highest and 
lowest members of the state. Even the church is there in the 
service of the state. awning stitesinen and mignon courtiers, after 
the eastern fashion, have now fur more than two centuries falsified 
the honourable and knightly character of the Spanish nobility. These 
latter were too numerous, Loo poor, too much bound to the throne by 
the knightly orders, and too une qually sharing the privileges 
of their class in the various provinces of the realm, to form for 
themselves an independent and powerful corporation. ‘To give a 
faint notion of the facility with which the title of nine (hijo @algo) 
was conferred on individuals, we have only to allude to the fact, that 
even foundlings were not excluded fromit; arguing as the court did, 
that the father might possibly have been an BIDALGO, tf not even 
something more. 

But the more systematically and perseveringly the crown absorbed 
all the indepe ndent powers of the state, the more formidable was the 
reaction, the outbreaks of the re volushe n, When there was no power 
to oppose them, and when there are still wanting ene social con- 
ditions to remould an order of thines on a tolerably sate footing for 
society in on 

The evil is still more inereased among the southern nations by 
their evident iene of disrespect for all historical rights, and the 
striving of the lower classes to reuk amone the higher, and be con- 
sidered as such. In entering into the class of nobility, the citizen 
thinks to pass thereby from | the coi nquered to the conquering ranks of 
society, composed as it is of so many heterogencous parts. Among 
nations of homogencous parts, the various gradations In soci ‘ty is 
the natural effect of the varion s pursuits in practical life, while in a 
mixed society, such as the southern nations are, these gradations are 
looked upon as degrading and jgnominious by the inferior 0 es 
Morcover, the continual residence at court and in the capital, 
which the southern nobility are bound, withdraws them scotia 
from their original position. On the one hand, their expenditure is 
increased, while their revenues are, on the other, decreased for 
lack of personal vigilance and administration of their estates—a 
circumstance which acts with double force on the destruction of their 
popular influence. 
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The nobility of the Slavonic nations were never in a condition to 
develop their social powers from their own resources. The whole 
formed one compact mass at the side of royalty, without any dis- 
tinction between higher and lower nobility. ‘The peasantry were 
absolute slaves, and the free town communities did nothing to awaken 
mulation or salutary jealousy on the part of the nobility, while the 
eastern regions were continually open to the inroads of the Asiatic 
hordes. ‘This last circumstance, and more especially the long do- 
munion of the ‘Tartars in Russia, protracted a sort of existence, 
which, in the rest of Europe, had already successfully adapted itself 
to the exigencies of the times, long bx fore the period of the crusades. 

But the most injurious effects upon the Slavonic nations and 
countries, proceeded from the absence of a free trading class in 
society. With them, were also absent the vehicles for the arts and 
sciences, the capitals for commercial enterprises, and the necessity 
on the part of the nobility of living economically, in intellectual 
activity and rational rural pursuits, in order not to be behind 
the citizens of the larger towns, in civil and social! progress. 

In Poland, the evil was still more increased by the peculiar posi- 
tion of the Jews. Commerce and trade, which form in other coun- 
tries the occupation of the third or middle classes, were here ex- 
clusively carried on by the Jews, without exercising, at the same 
time, their beneficent influence on society in general. As every 
nobleman shared equally with all the others the prerogatives of 
their order, every one considered himself consequently as asort of 
crown prince of that electoral throne, so that their individual interests 
were continually clashing with the general. ‘The Catholic reaction 
of the 17th century was, indeed, nowhere fraught with more disas- 
trous consequences than i Bohemia and Poland, for the reasons 
specified. 

The necessity of expelling the foreign conquerors, seon led in 
Russia to the supremacy of the regal power, to which Peter the 
Great also added the supreme power of the church. The title of 
nobility passes there over to all the sons of the head, without regard 
to primogeniture. The consequence is, that the title becomes a 
burden to the poor, and proves no distinction to the rich. ‘The title 
is, moreover, conferred on all, os aa not even excepted; and 
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many of the latte ‘r were, until the present reign, even in almost exclu- 


sive possession of the powerof the state ‘, to the no little dissatisfaction 
of the nobility by birth. 
Hungary alone presents as yet the original picture of an aristo- 


cratic nation, vanquishing pair domineering over an agricultural 
people with all the primitive weapons of carly customs, ruling with 
preponderant power over all the new cla: ses of society —the towns, 
cloisters, and churches not even excepted ; and possessing exclusively 
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the soil of the land, which the misera collectabilis plebs are to cul- 
tivate for them. 

Indeed, ever since that aristocratic nation thinks to stand no longer 
in need of the protection of the kings and the neighbouring nations 
against the inroads of the Turks, they are making strong efforts to 
put themselvesalso at the head and in advance of the people and go- 
vernment, in all matters of political import, at the risk of their very 
existence, since all cannot rule over add. 

Should the middle or industrious classes ever come to a state of de- 
velopment in Hungary, should a true popular civilization there take 
place, common to all the four races settled in the country—then 
might Hungary repeat the main features of our English history, in 
which we see that the House of Commons derives its force and. 
power, only by acting in common with the House of Lords, originally 
the sole and only seat of the legislative government. The democratic 
principle may be subadded to the aristocratic, but not the latter to 
the former. Goldsmith’s view of the peasantry — 


But a bold peasantry, the country’s pride, 
At once destroyed, can never be supplied,— 


may with equal force be applied to the nobility; and there can be no 
doubt, that though the nobility appear, upon the whole, still, in 
Europe, formally and collectively as one uniform and distinct class 
of society, they have nevertheless undergone in process of time, and 
by press of circumstances, various modifications in the various coun- 
tries of Europe, and are now, as it were, suffering from derangement 
of the adhesive functions. The course and curse of the French Re- 
volution, acted more on the decomposition of their order, than of 
the regal power. Modern history shows, almost in every page, that 
the decay of all the great institutions of the middle ages, proceeded 
from above or below, from the throne or the populace; and that the 
nobility, as the intermediate class, were always the suffering party 
thereby. When the Catholic church formed, as it were, an alliance 
offensive and defensive, in the Romanic countries, with the throne, 
the injurious influence on the nobility was soon felt, first in Spain 
then in France, and from thence in all the other countries on the 
Continent. Their resources and revenues were, in the first place, 
diminished by the incorporation of all the great feudal estates with 
the crown, while their expenditures were, on the other hand, increased 
by their being transformed into a court-nobility and officers of the 
state. 

France disseminated the confusion of notions throughout Europe, 
which was carried to such an extreme, as to laud Ancarstrém and the 
murderers of Caesar as patriotic democrats. The mob plundered 
everywhere anything was to be gotten, and no wonder that their first 
attack was directed against the nobility, while the development of all 
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the powers of the state, and the necessity of altering the forms in 
every relation of social activity, could only prove injurious to the his- 
torical principle, and consequently to the nobility themselves. 

Even in this struggle of life and death, the nobility were far from 
being united. It was only the English nobility that understood their 
position in its true light, while the German high nobility warred 
more at the side, than. under the impartial power which had _ pre- 
viously been we akened by themselves ; and the consequence was, that 
when the flood of the revolution had somewhat abated, the higher 
nobility presented a body of complete independence, wh ile the lower 
nobility had either vanished altogether, or were converted into mere 
oppressed and ruined subjects of the state. 

ven the attempts of Napoleon, to restore the order of nobility, 
anid incorporate it as an organ in his states policy, did more harm 
than good to the order. The regal power may proceed from the no- 
bility, but the latter not from the former alone. Without public 
opinion, such an imitation of an institution which the people had just 
before destroyed, could not take reotamong them. Neither did the 
German nobility at the court of Jerome, play that respectable part 
that was expected from an independent order ; while the nobility, in 
the other parts of Europe, manifested either their disapproval or in- 
gratitude at the restoration of their institution, asatamere emana- 
tion of a despotic whim or policy. It was, in short, satisfying no 
party ; the nobility demurred to its too little reality, and the’ people, 
to the very attempt ofacting in defiance of the primary principle of 
the revolution. 

The old families had dwindled away into a minimum; the greatest 
part of their possessions had been disposed of, all personal depen- 
dence and bondage dissolved, their political rights contracted or 
altered, while a vast number of new-created nobility eclipsed those of 
birth, by personal influence and popul: rity, if not even merits, 
being the children of, and owing their rise to the spirit of the times. 
In the same proportion grew also the importance of the capitalist over 
the landowner, while the last efforts for the deliv ery of Germany in 
1813 and 181: L, had exhausted the last resources of the nobility, and 
left many of them in absolute poverty. 

All notions had become confused, all privileged orders had been 
either abolished or limited, all profitable prerogatives of the order 
withdrawn, while the expensive and burdensome alone had remained 

—and no wonder then, that at the time of the congress of Vienna, 
many a nobleman smarting under the privileges of his order, wandered 
about—as did once Giovanni da Procida,—enli sting opponents against 
the existence of an institution which proved so ruinous to its mem- 
bers. 

Living on a more saving and economical footing, as bad times 
rendered i it necessary, was, moreover, another cause of “the diminishing 
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popularity and influence of the nobility. An impoverished nobleman 
rather drags than bears his title, the page being upon the whole 
accustomed to identify the notion of ease and indepe endence with that 
superior standing In society. 

In proportion as the poor nobility became indifferent to the main- 
tenance of their profitless privileges, the rich civilians and citizens, on 
the other hand, became active and persevering in acquiring them 
Already before the outbreak of the I Coad, revolution, the last vestige 
of outward distinction had disappeared from society. ‘Thus, the 
wearing of long hair and swords, the previous marks of distinction 
of the nobility, had been adopted and imitated also by the gentry, 
while the children of the latter had acquired similar rights of 
equality at the universities and public schools. When, at last, the 
notions of equality were about to manifest their tendency in the 
spirit of the age at large, both parties found it expedient to lay aside 
hanger and pig-tail, as something offensive to the national feeling in 
general. In Austria, a Jew was, for the first time then created 
baron, while Frederic the Great first nominated a civilian to the pest 
of minister of state, without finding it even necessary to make him 
knight at all. Joseph II. carried all his reforms with the evident de- 
sien of destroying all the intermediate powers in the state, while the 
nobleman in Prussia was reduced to the sole possession of the 
ground, by the reformations brought about in the political and civil 
relations of the peasantry. 

We do not, therefore, go too far, when we say, that the present 
position of the nobility on the Continent, is far less advantageous 
than that of the simple citizen ; the former having duties towards 
himself, his name, and rank to which he belongs, which the latter is 
anentire stranger to. ‘To restore to the nobility their former advan- 
tages, becomes every day less possible, by the new formation of the 
state of society in general, so that the burdensome duties of the 
order, must necessarily become more so every day. ‘The nobility are 
no more what they originally were, neither can they acquire what 
they may in justice lay claim to, while they are not yet so low asto 
become common tradespeople, which they are sure to be in process of 
time. Atonce hated and envicd, they must not renounce the old 
principle of travelling out of the common way of farming, to try 
their fortune in another more lucrative department. The nobleman 
is unhappy in the midst of the relations, views, and customs inheri- 
ted from his parents ; and what is to be his rew ard, becoimes a source 
of undeserved sufferings. Everywhere around him, enjoyments of 
life are multiplied, and luxury is on the increase , but his position in 
society interdicts him to engage in pursuits which have enriched 
the upstart, or to curtail, on the other hand, his expenses, that he 
might not appear less rich than the latter. 

Every impartial reader must, therefore, find it very natural, that 
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ever since 1815, respectable noblemen have done their best, by word 
and action, to change their existing condition on any terms 
whatever. 

We see even in the United States of America, a hankering after 
titles, despite the prevalent democratic principles. The Yankee will 
take it amiss if Esq. is not put after his name, and he preserves with 
the most jealous care the family escutcheons his ancestors have 
brought with them over from Europe. Nay, he has created a new 
aristocracy for himself, that of complexion. ‘There is, in short, a sort 
of moral necessity in man to base his institutions upon some his- 
torical principle or other, and we find usually always those indivi- 
duals at the head of public opinion, whose family virtues or traditions 
have won for them a name among the people, while tone and stability 
in social intercourse are usually maintained by those who, as bearers 
of an ancient name, have more to lose than gain by innovations. 
‘lhe only question among the nobility is, how far their ancient pri- 
vileges might exist without coming into collision with the public 
advancement at large. Wherever the crown is hereditary—conse- 
quently in the greatest part of Kurope—there must be an interme- 
diate power between the throne and themasses; there must exist seve- 
ral steps leading from the foundation to the top of the socialstructure, 
and the privileged classes ought, therefore, to possess power and 
independence enough to protect the people from arbitrary despotism, 
and the throne, on the other hand, from anarchial commotions. 

The nobility may, indeed, in many countries, now be termed a 
mere Zero, but they help to multiply the numbers, which, without 
them, would never advance beyond mere units / 





Art. II].—Zife of John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians. By 
Convers Francis. Boston. 


WE have frequently looked into “‘ The Library of American Biogra- 
phy,” conducted by Jared Sparks, with interest and satisfaction. 
The Life of Eliot occupies the fifth volume, and must be held as 
one of the most important and striking portions of the select series. 
It appears to us, besides, that a few extracts from the work will be 
read with some special attention and profit along with what has so 
recently gone before in the “ Monthly Review” on the subject 
of Christian Missions. 

With regard to the plan and the merits of Mr. Sparks’ literary 
enterprise, we have to repeat a hearty commendation, in so far as we 
have had opportunities to look into the publication. It was not his 
purpose to attempt the methodical arrangement or the comprehensive- 
ness of a dictionary, in which the number and proportional length of 
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the articles are matters to be considered; but rather to select pro- 
minent names, to be dealt with according to the opportunity, the in- 
clination, and the competency of the different writcrs at his com- 
mand. Several of these writers stand in the first rank of living 
American authors; while Mr. Sparks himself is well known to be 
deeply versed in the annals of his country, and judicious as well as 
accomplished. 

The plan of the work at starting was to embrace the lives of all 
persons, who have been distinguished in America from the date of 
its first discovery to the period when the literary enterprise was com- 
menced. Whether the encouragement has been sufficient to enable 
the editor to carry out his scheme completely, is a point into which 
we have not particularly inquired. But this observation readily 
suggests itself,—that he has been fortunate in the conception of the 
undertaking, both in respect of the time and the field to be 
traversed; that is to say, should he have contemplated a pause 
as soon as he arrived at the origin of the present constitution. 
The country is not so new as to offer merely a scanty list; 
nor yet so old as to preclude something like completeness in 
the selection. A principle of selection and a scale are pretty 
obviously indicated to the mind, so as to comprise and present a 
tolerably perfect history of the country, of its political progress, 
social condition, and advancement or features of every kind, since 
each of these features and conditions receive their tone and colouring 
from a comparatively few eminent individuals ; or, should you take 
the impulses and directions in another way,—a few individuals, 
whether in the achievements of thought or of action, become the 
representatives and the sign-posts of the aggregate tendencies and 
the general characteristics. By crossing the line, however, which 
seems to be distinctly at the origin of the existing American con- 
stitution, the biographies would become too contemporaneous, per- 
haps, to be impartial, seeing that political or other prejudice may 
still at this day reach to that epoch, and break in upen the survey 
to its disturbance and vitiation. 

But there is no occasion for fearing that any bias or prejudice 
shall in our day affect the honesty or integrity of a written account 
of John Eliot's career. At the same time, he was a worthy of such 
character and importance as to entitle him to hold a prominent place 
in any comprehensive and discriminating collection of American 
biographies; although, we dare to say, that not a few of our readers 
may never have heard of him, and may not be prepared for such par- 
ticulars as we are about to notice and to cite; the great political 
consequences of the war of the revolution having thrown into com- 
parative obscurity the earlier events and actors in the history of the 
British North American colonies. 

John Eliot, who is familiarly known in New England history as 
the Aposile to the Indians, was born at Nasing, in Essex, in the year 
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1604. At this distance of time, however, little information can be 
had of the early part of his life, which seems to have been passed in 
his native country. At length he became a young Puritan preacher 
in England; but being made uncomfortable on account of his non- 
conformity, he passed over to New England, and was established as 
teacher of the church in Roxburg, Nov. 5th, 1632. He exercised 
a long and faithful parochial ministry. He became early and deeply 
interested in the moral condition of the Indian tribes of his neigh- 
bourhood,—an interest “ inspired by his sanctified love of doing 
good, and increased probably by his b-lief, thit the Indians were the 
descendants of the lost tribes of Israel.” He visited them and re- 
ceived their visits; preached to them, and taught them the facts and 
the principles of the Christian faith; made himself acquainted with 
their language, so as to be able to make use of it in his intercourse 
with them; and, finally, he translated the whole Bible and several 
books into it: he also made an Indian grammar. He acquired a 
great influence over many of the people, and even of the chicts ; nor 
can it be doubted that he was the immediate instrument of numerous 
conversions. He wiscly laboured, besides, to introduce the arts of 
civilized life among the benightcd race ; and in due time he collected 
a great portion of his converts from various tribes into a settlement 
of their own, called Natick; there a church was formed and municipal 
authorities were instituted, still under the paternal and apostolic 
guidance of Eliot. It is not diflicult to form a strong conception of 
the zeal, combined with prudence and patient industry, which must 
have been in operation for the accomplishment of all this. There is 
abundant evidence, indeed, that in none of these points and require- 
ments was he wanting. Mr. Francis, in a congenial tone, enables us 


in the following passage to undexstand the outline of Eliot’s life and 
labours : 


The design seems to have sprung up amidst the silent workings of his own 
mind. No voice of invitation or encouragement, at the first, came to him 
from without. No eloquent appeal to his piety or his compassion was made 
by others. Noman had gone before him in the enterprise, and returned to 
tell the story of the Red man’s wants, and to arouse the White man to supply 
them. He hearkened in silence to the admonition within his breast, which 
he revered ‘as God’s most intimate presence in the soul,” ani which told 
him, that a work of benevolence must be performed for the neglected and 
forlorn barbarians. He went forth to perform it amidst discouragement and 
obstacles, which were ever driving back his spirit on the resources of faith ; 
amidst suffering, danger, and personal exposure, which were ever making 
large demands on his power of endurance. 

No trace of spiritual ambition, no mark of self-complacency. no word of 
vanity appears in the whole course of the labours of more than forty years. 
He cared not who had'the praise, so the work of God were done. There 
have been achievements more brilliant than his ; there have been enterprises 
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more susceptible of attractive embellishment in the description than his; but 
none more unequivocally marked with the spirit of Christian disintcrestedness. 
We cannot hesitate to yield a full assent to the testimony of Gookin when he 
aflirms, that ‘* Mr. Eliot engaged in this great work of preaching unto the 
Indians upon a very pure and sincere account.” 


Such is the outline of this apostolic Puritan’s missionary exertions 
wed success. A perusal of the Life enables the reader to understand 
how that outline, even to many minute particulars, was filled up. 
The biographer, indeed, appears to be singularly well qualified for 
the performance of the task undertaken in the volume before us. He 
is manifestly well read in New England antiquity, at the same time 
that he brings to the treatment of his subject, such a hearty and re- 
verent sympathy with its peculiar spirit, so keen a relish for its 
quaint conccits, even in the matter of phrascology, as to satisfy one 
that he is competent to deal with the old heroic age of the country. 
But it is not alone that the biographer displays a skilful and discreet 
handin the treatment of his theme,—not alone that his enthusiasm is 
healthful and hallowed,—for while his tone maintains a dignified 
measure, he takes views of an enlarged and philosophic nature, esti- 
mating the real value of all men and of all times, by the standard of 
everlasting and priccless worth. Very happy has he been in his 
gleanings ; and it is from various and fragmentary sources he has 
collected the curious and instructive matter. ‘The result is that he 
makes us quite at home with the Apostl:, and with his associates the 
Indians. We are sure that nothing which we can extract from the 
volume could fail deeply to engage our readers, and therefore we shall 
with considerable copiousness adduce enriching passages. Certainly, 
no apology is required for the length of the following, concerning the 
famous Indian Bible. It is the concluding passage ‘of Mr, Francis’s 
account of the character and history of the work. 


The Indian Bible has become one of those rare books, which the anti- 
quarian deems ita triumph to possess. ‘The copies in private or public 
libraries are very few. It has acquired the venerable appearance of an 
ancient and sealed book; and, when we turn over its pages, those long and 
harsh words seem like the mysterious hieroglyphics in some time-hallowed 
temple of old Egypt. It failed to answer the pious purpose for which the 
translator laboured in preparing it. But it has answered another purpose, 
which was perhaps never in his mind, or, if it were, was doubtless regarded 
asan inferior consideration, In connection with his Indian Grammar, it 
has afforded important aid as a valuable document in the study of compara- 
tive philosophy. Though the language in which it is printed is no longer 
read, yet this book is prized as one of the means of gaining an insight into 
the structure and character of ‘unwritten dialects of barbarous nations,” a 
subject which, of late years, has attracted the attention of learned men, and 
the study of which, itis believed, will furnish new factsto modify the hither- 
to received principles of universal grammar. 
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On this account scholars of the highest name in modern times have had 
reason to thank Eliot for labours, which the Indians are not left to thank 
him for. While the cause of religion missed, in a great degree, the benefit 
designed for it, the science of language acknowlec lges a contribution to its 
stores. Mr. Eliot translated the Bible into a dialect of what is called the 
Mohegan tongue, by all the New England Indians, essentially the same, but 
varied by different dialects among the several tribes. By Lliet and others it 
was called the Massachusetts language. 

There is, besides, a moral aspect, in which this translation of the Scriptures 
should be viewed. It must be regarded as a monument of laborious piety, 
of painstaking love to thesoul of man. Would the translator have had the 


spirit to undertake, still more the perseverance to carry through, a work so. 


wearisome and discouraging g, had he not been animated by the deep, steady, 
strong principle of devotedness to God and to the highest good of his fellow- 
men ? The theological scholar, who translates the Bible, or even one of the 
Testaments, from the original into his vernacular tongue, is considered as 
having achieved a great task, and as giving ample proof of his diligence. Yet 
such a work is easy compared with the labour which Eliot undertook and 
finished amidst a press of other employments, which alone might have been 
deemed sufficient to satisfy the demands of Christian industry. 

Among the manyfremarkable doings of the Apostle to the Indians, this 
bears the most striking testimony to his capacity of resolute endurance in the 
cause of man’s spiritual welfare. We justly admire the moral courage, the 
spirit of self-sacrifice, which sustained him in the tasks of preaching, visiting, 
and instruction, never deterred by the dark squalidness of barbarity, never 
daunted by the fierce threats of men who knew no law but their passions, 
never moved by exposure to storms, cold, and the various forms of physical 
suffering. But when we represent him to our minds, as labouring at his 
translation of the Scriptures in the silence of his study, year after year, in 
the freshness of the morning hour and by the taper of midnight, wearied but 
not disheartened ;_ continually perplexed with the almost unmanageable 
phraseology of the dialect of the barbarians, yet always patient to discover 
how it might be made to represent truly the meaning of the sacred books ; 
doing this chapter by chapter, verse by verse, without a wish to give over 
the toil; cherishing for along time only a faint hope of publication, yet 
still willing to belicve, that God in his good providence would finally 
send the means of giving the printed word of life to those for whom he toiled 
and prayed,—we cannot but feel that we witness a more trying task, a more 
surprising labour, than any presented by the stirring and active duties of his 
ministry among the natives. 

It was a long, heavy, hard work, wrought out by the silent but wasting 
efforts of mental toil, and relieved by no immediately animating excitement. 
it was truly a labour of love. When we take that old dark volume into 
our hands, we understand not the words in which it is written ; but it has 
another and beautiful meaning which we do understand. It is a symbol of 
the affection, which a devoted man cherished for the soul of his fellow man ; 
it is the expression of a benevolence, which fainted in no effort to give light 
to those who sat in darkness and in the shadow of death ; and so it remains, 
and will ever remain, a venerable manifestation of the power of spiritual 
truth and spiritual sympathy. 
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Well hath it been said by another American authority,—‘ Since 
the death of the Apostle Paul a nobler, truer, and warmer spirit 
than John Eliot, never lived; and taking the state of the country, 
the narrowness of the means, the rudeness of the age, into consider- 
ation, the history of the Christian church does not contain an exam- 
ple of resolute, untiring, sucessful labour, superior to that of trans- 
lating the entire Scriptures into the language of the native tribes of 
Massachusetts: a labour performed, not in the flash of youth, nor 
within the luxurious abodes of academic ease, but under the constant 
burden of his duties asa minister and a preacher, and at a time of 
life when the spirits begin to flag.” 

The passage next to be copied out illustrates the sort of influence 
which Eliot exercised over his converts. It was the time of Philip’s 
war, when the colonial government deemed it necessary to resort to 
some severe measures of precaution, with regard to the Indians pro- 
fessing to be. friendly , as was always the case with the Christian con- 
verts,—* praying Indians,” as they were called. 


In consequence of the prevalent excitement, the court passed an order 
that the Indians of Natick should be forthwith removed to Deer Island, 
having first obtained the consent of the owner of that island. Captain 
Thomas Prentiss, with a party of horse, was appointed to superiitend their 
removal. He took a few men to assist, and five or six carts to carry away 
such commodities as would be indispensable for the Indians. When he 
arrived at Natick, and made known to them the pleasure of the court, they 
sadly but quietly submitted, and were soon ready to follow him. Their 
number was about two hundred, including men, women, and children. They 
were ordered to a place called The Pines on Charles River, two miles above 
Cambridge, where boats were to be in readiness to take them to the island. 
At this place, their spiritual father and ever-faithful friend, Mr. Eliot, me 
them, to say a few kind and consoling words before they embarked. While 
he sympathized in their sorrows he exhorted them to be patient under suf- 
fering and firm in their faith, reminding them that through much tribulation 
they | must enter into the kingdom of God. 

There is an affecting moral beauty inthe scene. That settlement, towards 
which | in heart of the good apostle had yearned alike through seasons of 
discon:agement and of hope ; the foundations of which were laid by hisown 
hanc-, and hallowed by his own prayers; where the tree of life, as he be- 
lieved, was firmly rooted in the wilderness ; where, by the patient labour of 
years, he had made the word of God understood, and had reared civil and 
social institutions ; that settlement, which probably, next to his own home, 
he loved better than anything else on earth, is suddenly broken up, in con- 
sequence of a misguided excitement, and its inhabitants are hurried away 
from their fields and homes into what is little better than an imprisonment. 
At the hour of their departure, the venerable man, on whose head more than 
seventy years had shed their frosts. stands with them on the bank of the 
river to pour forth his prayers for them, to mingle his tears with theirs, and 
to teach them the lesson, not of resentment against man, but of submission 
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to God, the lesson of meekness and of strong endurance. The whole com- 
pany present were deeply affected to see the quiet resignation “ of the poor 
souls, encouraging and exhorting one another with prayers and tears.’ On 
the 30th of October, 1675, about midnight, when the tide served, they em- 
barked in three vessels, and were transported to their destined confinement 
on Deer Island. 


We must not withhold the following just and beautiful reflections 
upon the enterprise to which John Lliot devoted so much time and 
cnergy. 


The question has been, and will be again, asked, What, after all, was the 
use of this difficult effort, this hard toil? Was it not a wasted labour ? 
Were the Indians benefited, or was Christianity planted with an abiding 
power in their wigwams and villages? Did not the whole disappear, like 
the snow-wreath in the sun? These questions are sometimes put in a sneer- 
ing and contemptuous spirit, which becomes neither the Christian nor the 
philosopher. If the natives of our forests derived no permanent benefit 
from the exertions of Mr. Eliot and others, let it be remeinbered that these 
natives vanished from among men, before the experiment could be tried on 
a large scale, and for many successive years. They dwindled away in pre- 
sence of the ever-restless enterprise of the New England settlers ; and welll 
might they say of “the pale race’’ around them,— 


“ They waste us,—ay, like April snow 
In the warm noon, we shrink away ; 
And fast they follow, as we go 
Towards the setting day,— 
Till they shall fill the land, and we 
Are driven into the western sea.” 


[ do not say that blame is necessarily to be attached to those by whom 
they were crowded out ; for the world over, it is, and has been, generally a 
law of human progress, that civilized man must overtop and displace unci- 
vilized man. But I say, that it ill becomes us, who have taken possession 
of the broad and fair lands of New England, to ask in derision, what was the 
use of all the Christian zeal displayed in behalf of the race that once roamed 
over our hills and plains, when we recollect that they disappeared, to make 
room for us, too soon for the great and final results of that zeal to be fairly 
unfolded. 

But the question may be asked, on the other hand, Was there no good 
done ? It is true, indeed, that both the Red manand his Christianity, such 
as it was, vanished ere long from the roll of existing things. But while he 
remained, did the religion which he had received, do nothing for him? 
True, it was a very imperfect and rude exercise of faith ; his conceptions 
of what he had learned under the name of Christianity were, as we should 
expect, coarse and narrow. But was even such a form of moral life useless to 
them? God has endowed spiritual truth with a power, which, when it has 
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once found its way to the heart, cannot be wholly suppressed or extinguished 
by any rudeness of apprehension, or any poverty of knowledge. 


‘Who the line 
Shall draw, the limits of the power define, 
That even imperfect faith to man affords ?”’ 


I cannot readily believe, that any portion of spiritual culture is entirely 
lost. Somewhere and somehow it has worked, and will work, for good. 
Even in the comparatively faint moral life kindled among the Indian settle- 
ments founded by Mr. Eliot, before they were broken up by war and discord, 
there was far more of the substantial good that belongs to man in his true 
attributes, than among all the tribes who still roamed in vaunted freedom 
through the forests, unchained by any restraints of order or religion. 

But even if not one of the Indians had been personally benefited by the 
labours of the apostle Lliot, still those labours, like every great benevolent 
effort, have answered a noble purpose. They stand as the imperishable re-~ 
cord of good attempted by man for man; and such a record, who, that 
values the moral glory of his country, will consider as a trivial portion of her 
history? It constitutes a chapter in the annals of benevolence, which every 
Christian, every friend of man, will contemplate with pleasure, even if his 
gratification be mingled with the sad reflection, that so much was done for 
so small results. When the settlers of New England came hither, and built 
new homes on these shores, they and the natives, the stranger emigrant and 
the old inhabitant, stood side by side, each a portion of God’s great family. 
Had our fathers never cast one kind regard on these wild men, had they 
never approached them in any office of kindness or any manifestation of 
sympathy, had they stood off from them in surly or contemptuous indiffer- 
ence, except when occasion might serve to circumvent or crush them, a 
melancholy deduction must have been made from the reverence with which 
every son of New England loves to regard their character and doings. 


It is always a pleasure to record instances of self-forgetting bene- 
volence; nor is the interest of any such instance weakened, although 
it may be chargeable with improvidence. We have to thank Mr, 


Francis for preserving a characteristic anecdote in the paragraphs now 
to be cited. 


In the performance of his duties among his congregation and elsewhere, 
he was eminently remarkable for his free and self-forgetting bounty. The 
pecuniary resources of New England clergymen, slender enough at any time, 
were then scanty indeed. But Mr. Eliot, in the unchecked freedom of his 
liberality, made the most of the little he possessed, in works of benevolence. 
To the poor he gave with an open hand, till all was gone; and they looked 
to him as a father and a friend. The amount of his personal charities in 
this way alone, at different times, was many hundred pounds. He did not 
wait for suffering to come in his way, but sought it out diligently. As other 
men would search for hidden treasures, he searched for opportunities of 
raising the wretched and relieving the miserable. When his own means 
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were exhausted, he applied to those who were blessed with abundance, and 
begged of them contributions for the children of want. His bounty, to be so 
profuse, must sometimes doubtless have been indiscriminate and injudi- 
cious. With a benevolence too incautious, he often distributed his salary 
for the relief of others, before the wants of his own family were supplied. 

On this subject there is a well-known anecdote, which, though probably 
familiar to many readers, is too characteristic to be omitted. When the 
parish treasurer was once about to pay him his salary, or a portion of it, 
knowing his habitual propensity, he put it into a handkerchief which he tied 
in several hard knots, in order to prevent Mr. Eliot from giving it away 
before he reached home. After leaving the treasurer, the benevolent man 
called at the house of a family who were poor and sick. He blessed them, 
and told them God had sent relief by him. His kind words brought tears 
of gratitude to their eyes. He immediately attempted to untie his handker- 
chief; but the knots had been so effectually made, that he could not get at 
hismoney. After several fruitless efforts to loose the handkerchief, growing 
impatient of the perplexity and delay, he gave the whole to the mother of 
the family, saying, ‘‘ Here, my dear, take it; 1 believe the Lord designs it 
all for you.” 


There are two or three chapters of the volume on the private life 
and personal traits of Mr. Eliot. We extract afew of the notices. 


His habits with respect to personal indulgence were of the most simple 
and severe kind. He had attained a complete mastery over the pleasures of 
sense, and held them in despotic subjugation. The lessons of self-denial, 
which he had thoroughly learned and daily practised, and his indifference to 
outward accommodations, fitted him to endure without complaint the priva- 
tions to which he was often exposed in his ministry to the Indians. He 
allowed himself but little sleep, rising early and beginning his labours in the 
freshness of the morning. This habit he recommended to others, especially 
to those who were engaged in intellectual pursuits. He would often say to 
young students, “‘I pray you, look to it that you be morning birds.” 

His food was always the plainest and most simple, Rich viands and 
highly seasoned varieties, it seems, were not unknown in New England, even 
at that time. For these Mr. Eliot had no relish himself, and but little mercy 
for the relish in others. When he dined abroad, he partook of but one dish, 
and that the plainest on the table. He was habitually a water-drinker, and 
seldom deviated into the use of any other liquor. The juice of the grape 
he did not denounce, but rarely tasted it himself. ‘‘ Wine,” he was ac- 
customed to say, ‘‘ is a noble, generous liquor, and we should be humbly 
thankful for it; but, as I remember, water was made before it.” He thought 
very justly, that intemperate eating deserved to be severely rebuked, no less 
than intemperate drinking. In his correspondence with Baxter, he re- 
marks, ‘I observe in yours a thing, which I. have not so much observed in 
other men's writing, namely, that you often inveigh against the sin of glut- 
tony, as well as drunkenness. It appeareth to bea very great point of 
Christian prudence, temperance, and mortification, to rule the appetite of 
cating as well as drinking ; and, were that point more inculcated by devices, 
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it would much tend to the sanctification of God’s people, as well as to a better 
preservation of health, and lengthening of the life of man on earth.” 

Extravagance or finery in dress was likely to draw from Mr. Eliot a witty 
orascrious rebuke. His own apparel was not only without ornament, but 
frequently of the most homely kind. Itis said that, like John the Baptist, 
he sometimes had a leathern girdle about his loins; but this, it is likely, 
was worn only or chiefly during his missionary excursions. In some men, 
habits like these might justly be supposed to proceed from an affectation of 
homeliness; for there is a pride of plainness, as well as a pride of finery. 
But Mr. Eliot was too guileless a man to be suspected of such folly. 


With regard to whims, of which even this primitive-minded man 
was not entirely free, we note a few; and to these he is said to have 
been pertinaciously attached. 


One of these was an unsparing hostility to the practice of wearing long 
hair and wigs. He could not endure it; he regarded is as an iniquity not 
to be tolerated. The man, and especially the minister of the Gospel, who 
wore a wig, he considered as committing an offence, not only against decency, 
but against religion. 

His zeal about “ prolix locks” was warm but unavailing. He lived to see 
the practice prevail in spite of his remonstrances, and at last gave over his 
warfare against it with the despairing remark, “ ‘The lust hashecome insuper- 
able!” The readers of New England history will remember, that in 1649 
an association was formed, and a solemn protest published, against wearing 
long hair, by Governor Endicot and the other magistrates. to Res 

In this punctiliousness we see the influence of sympathy with the English 
Roundheads carried even into trifles. In England periwigs were permitted 
quietly to cover the head soon after the restoration of Charles. But for 
more than thirty years after that time, they were deemed by many a sore 
grievance in New England. Gradually during that period they were coming 
into use ; but they needed all the authority derived from the practice of such 
divines as Owen, Bates, and Mede, to find protection at last. The intoler- 
ance they experienced from Mr. Eliot was not, therefore, a singularity in the 
good man ; he only persevered in his stern hostility against them longer 
than many others. 

¢To the use of tobacco, the introduction of which had caused no little dis- 
turbance in New England, he had likewise a strong aversion, and denounced 
it in the severest terms. But his opposition in this case was as ineffectual 
as in that of the wigs. ‘‘ In contempt of all his admonitions,” says Allen, 
‘the head would be adorned with curls of foreign growth, and the pipe would 
send up columns of smoke. 


But we must draw towards the close of the life of this eminent 
servant of God, who, in his old ave “ sat waiting, as it were, in the 
ante-chamber of death, quiet and full of hope.” He sometimes 
would pleasantly say that ‘he was afraid some of his old Christian 
friends who had departed before him, especially John Cotton of 
Boston and Richard Mather of Dorchester, would suspect him to 
have gone the wrong way, because he remained so long behind them.” 
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He still, however, looked around for some labour of benevolence and 
piety, such as his now enfeebled powers might be able to perform. 
One of his objects was to instruct the negro servants in his vicinity ; 
and with that view he proposed to many of the families within two 
or three miles of his house, that they should send their blacks to him 
once a week. It was in this benign work that he occupied some 


of his last hours. And now for the closing scene of our Apostle’s 
life. 


While death was fast approaching, his mental powers, though dimmed 
and broken, were still retained. He rejoiced in the thought, that he should 
soon carry to his friends in heaven good news of the prosperity of the New 
England Churches. When some one inquired how he was, he replied, 
“Alas! I have lost every thing; my understanding leaves me ; my memory 
fails me; my utterance fails me; but, I thank God, my charity holds out 
still; I find that rather grows than fails.” One of his last remembrances 
lingered sadly among those to whom he had given so much of his strength 
and life. ‘Phere is a cloud,” he said, ‘fa dark cloud upon the work of the 
Gospel among the poor Indians. The Lord revive and prosper that work, 
and grant that it may live when I am dead. It is a work which I have been 
doing much and long about. But what was the word I spoke last? I 
recall that expression my doings. Alas! they have all been poor and small 
doings, and I’ll be the man that shall throw the first stone at them ail.” 
When a short time before his death, Mr Waller came into his room, he said, 
“Brother, you are welcome to my very soul; but retire to your study, and pray 
that I may have leave to be gone.” Mr. Eliot died on the 20th of 
May, 1690, agedeighty-six years. The last words on his lips were *‘ welcome 
joy!” 

Such was the life and such the end of John Eliot. New England be- 
wailed his death, as a great and general calamity. The Churches, whose 
growth and prosperity had always been among the things which lay nearest 
to his heart, felt that they had lost a spiritual father, whose venerable pre- 
sence had been to them a defence and glory. So deep was the sentiment of 
reverence for his character, that Mather observes, ‘‘ We had a tradition 
among us, that the country could never perish as long as Eliot was alive.” 
One, who for a long series of years had filled so large a space with eminent 
usefulness, on whom the confidence of the best men in church and state had 
reposed without wavering, and over whose name, age and great services had 
shed a saintly consecration, could not depart from those with and for whom he 
had acted, without leaving a community in mourning. The Indian church 
at Natick wept the loss of their venerated instructor, as rough men in sim- 
plicity of heart would weep for one who had loved them, who had prayed 
for them, and guided them to the things of their everlasting peace. 


It is impossible, we think, to lay down Mr. Francis’s book, with- 
out being assured that everything s has been done by him for the 
memory of John Eliot that lies within the rightful province of bio- 
eraphy ; nor without being as strongly convinced that the “ Apostle to 
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the Indians” was one of those goodly number of great and excellent 
men whose services and efforts deserve to be chronicled. Such lives 
are among the best chapters of history. They are not less interest- 
ing and instructive than is the contemplation of masses and commu- 
nities ; for while the one order of subjects furnishes the best means 
for the study of policy and expedients, the other is more necdful as 
regards the touching lessons of humanity and the home cultivation 
of the moral sentiments in their higher and healthier exercise. 





Art. 1V.—Histoire Critique du Rationalism en Allemagne, depuis 
son Origine jusqu'a nos Jours. (A Critical History of Rationalism 
in Gérmany, from its Origin to the present time.) Par AmManp 
SAINTEs. 2me edition, revue et augmentée. Paris, 1843. 


To the author of this volume the public are likewise indebted 
for a History of the Life and Works of Spinosa. Weare not aware 
of the character attaching to this latter work, but we believe it sug- 
gested, or was the immediate occasion, of a somewhat popular essay 
upon the writings of that philosophical writer in our own country 
some short time back. With regard to M. Saintes’ qualifications to 
write on such a topic, as well as on the one indicated above, we have 
not a very high opinion, though we cannot but give him credit in 
the book before us, for much profound research, considerable learn- 
ing, and a tolerable acquaintance with the various theological authori- 
ties whose labours he has undertaken to explain and criticise, whose 
systems he reviews, and whose merits he discusses. He seems to us 
to be too deeply wedded to some favourite notions of his own, to be 
considered an entirely unprejudiced expositor, just historian, or can- 
did critic. Still there is much in his book that we gladly welcome 
and hope duly to appreciate. 

We are told that in Germany this volume has given rise to great 
dissatisfaction. The theologians of that country have thought them- 
selves aggrieved by the method of treatment this writer has pursued 
towards them. There may indeed be some show of justification for 
this complaint ; but when we consider the diametrically opposite 
views which most of the rationalistic writers of Germany entertain on 
matters of religion to those of which M. Amand Saintes is the avowed 
advocate, we may well cease to wonder at the cause of the alleged 
grievance, namely, the disposition which M. Saintes almost uni- 
formly manifests to arraign their views and systems at the bar of 
Christian truth, as expounded by the universal church in all ages. 
Whatever may be said about the “setting up and the maintenance of 
one unvarying standard of truth and excellence, whether in literature 
or theology, betraying a narrow heart and but a partially cultivated 
intellect,’—it will be surcly admitted by all sound Christians, that in 
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regard to the latter at least, or subjects appertaining to it, there is 
and ought to be such unvarying standard, whether we are inclined to 
concur in it or not. There may exist differences in the interpreta- 
tion of it; but when the interpreters, in their rage for novelty or 
innovation, or the gratification of a selfish vanity, or the ambition of 
literary distinction, choose to wander so far in their metaphysical 
speculations and abstractions, as almost, if not wholly, to forget and 
lose sight of the one simple “ truth as it is in Jesus,” the good which 
they should ever have in view, as itis that from which they set out,— 
it ought surely to give them no uneasiness if one starts up to admo- 
nish them of their errings, and advises them to retrace their steps. 
Nor do we see so much to condemn in the tone of M, Saintes’ book as 
is alleged by some of his critics. We perceive nothing in it unscholar- 
like or unjust, though we cannot always coincide in his objections. 
ILis style is undoubtedly liable to censure ; it is often embarrassed 
and indistinct ; that which should be clear and perspicuous, espe- 
clally in the exposition of a philosophical or theological system, or 
the appreciation of a religious tendency, is often overlaid with a 
profusion of unmeaning epithets, and his sentences are in general too 
lengthy and discursive. There is wanting an ease and elasticity in 
his expressions, and a power of graphic delineation; there is little or 
no warmth, no fire, no enthusiasm; all is measured, formal, and 
cold ; and the constant recurrence of the like involved and long- 
drawn paragraphs tends to weary the reader, and to persuade him 
that though the writer is sincere in what he advances, it is not a sub- 
ject exactly suited to his taste or his talents. 

The author of the work before us divides the critical history of 
German Rationalism into two books; in the first, he discusses the 
state of the church and of the theological sciences in Germany, ante- 
rior to its introduction ; and in the second, its origin and progress, 
At the commencement he observes, somewhat naively, that at first he 
believed the word to express the wise and constant employment of 
human reason in matters of religion ; but in studying its history he 
soon found that the term was like many others that have lost their 
primitive signification, and now express the very opposite of what 
their etymology would seem to indicate. And after describing rather 
indistinctly, we think, what we are not to understand by modern ra- 
tionalism, he remarked that it Jays claim to be considered as alone 
qualified to decide what is suitable for man to believe or not to be- 
lieve in matters of faith, what to do or not to do in the subject of 
morals ; and that if by habit we yet owe respect to revelation, it is 
only when this latter shall consent to prescribe nothing of what 
reason should think proper not to receive. If reason had been suffi- 
cient for humanity, why should revelation have been sent to counter- 
act its will and power? But rationalism, which, unlike deism or 
naturalism, calls itself the friend of revelation, and yet cannot reply 
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to this question without renouncing itself, has been foreed to deny 
revelation by explaining it after its own fashion, and by accepting as 
revelation only the will of God manifested in nature or in the provi- 
dential march of history. Moreover, while rationalism constitutes 
itself the supreme arbiter of Christianity, ‘‘ it appropriates in reality,” 

siys our author, “ none of its enduring doctrines, the only ones that 
take hold of wintile s ; 1ts action, if we ‘observe it well, is far from pe- 
netrating to the depths of man’s being ; and it is not to be forgotten 
that one of its essential characteristics is to make war to the death on 
all the supernatural elements in which the whole bible abounds, and 
wheuce it is the sworn object of rationalism to cause them to disap- 
pear. An enlightened supernaturalist will very willingly admit that, 
with the appearance of reason and much good faith, one may very 
well profess naturalism, see it even in all the systems of philosophy 
wherein the philosophic elements are least to be found; but plain 
good sense forbids one to believe that he can profess modern ra- 
tionalism, and at the same time call himself a Christian.” 

M. Amand Saintes traces the successive transformation which 
rationalism has undergone, beginning with what he calls the empiri- 
cal and exegetical rationalism of Ernesti and Semler. Before the 
Reformation it was customary to fix rules for the explication and in- 
terpretation of the scriptures. It was necessary not to lose sight of 
the rule of faith, that is, the universally recei ived doctrine, the ordin- 
ary practice of the church, the manner in which the most distin- 
guished ecclesiastical doctors had rendered the sense of the passage 
that was to be explained; in fine, the decisions which had been given 
by the assemblies of the heads of the church, and which had the 
force of law. So likewise the Reformers pretended that it was right 
to keep to a literal interpretation, without troubling themselves as to 
whether the doctrine which might thence result should be conforma- 
ble or not to the ancient interpretation, persuaded as they were that 
the consequences would always be in harmony with their own doc- 
trine. They laid it down further, as an exegetic principle, that the 
Bible could find no better interpreter than itself, and that it was by 
some passages more explicit that light was to be thrown upon those 
that were less so. This method, it must be allowed, was too exclu- 
sive: that of Ernesti was more liberal, though incomplete. He gave 
it to the world in 1761 by his work on the laws of a rational interpre- 
tation, and from that time, this founder of the modern exegesis 
has been the guide of all rationalist expositors. His principle was 
that it was necessary to apply to the explication of the Bible the 

same rule that. was applied to profane authors, namely, to make use 
af history, philology, to take note of the epoch in which a book had 
been composed, and to seek for the connexion of every article about 
to be explained with those that can possibly have any relation to it. 
Such a method, as applicable to the interpretation of Sacred Writ, 
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may indeed be lable to objection in the minds of many, but it can 
be seriously combated by no one who believes in any revelation 
whatever as contained in the Bible. We may leave then to Ernesti 
the glory of having restored the solid and wholesome studies of classi- 
cal literature ; and it will ever be an honour to German theology, of 
which it cannot be deprived, that of being able to show, at all epochs 
of the national history, some theologians who have exercised the 
largest degree of influence over the progressive movement of the 
sciences. 

However, it must be confessed, that in the exegetic principle of 
IXrnesti, there was left a void, which neither science nor erudition 
could adequately fill up. ‘Though good in itself, its completion was 
to be brought about by the enlightened views of Spener, if indeed it 
were Wished that something else should flow from its adoption than 
the sad ruins it has caused in the domain of sacred criticism. Not- 
withstanding the incompleteness, and the fatal consequences of his 
critical theory, Ernesti kept within the limits of the Lutheran faith ; 
for his works, and particularly his sermons, testify that he believed 
in the doctrine of the Atonement. He was nota rationalist in the 
modern acceptation of the term. Compared with his successors he 
was truly moderate. Rationalism needed aless timid writer, and 
more capable of remorselessly delivering over Christianity to philoso- 
phy ; and such a writer was foundin the person of Semler, who, for 
more than thirty years that his professorship continucd at Halle, 
made use both of his office and his pento undermine the Christian 
edifice even in its very foundations. The rationalistic direction which 
he pursued in his works, dates from the first interview he had with 
Baumgarten, who taught him to recognize no shackles in the domain 
of historical and exegetical criticism. He became at first his colla- 
borateur in the Nouvelles de la Bibliotheque Allemande, as well as in 
his translation from the English of the Universal History by Guthrie 
and Gray, then his colleague at the University, where he commenced 
that series of works which caused him to be recognized decidedly as 
the father of modern rationalism. But if justice is to be rendered 
to the activity of Semler, to his judicious observations upon many 
points of ecclesiastical history, we must not omit to say, with all his 
contemporaries, andas we are enabled indeed to judgetrom his writings, 
that he wanted the talent necessary to constitute bim the chief ofa 
school, namely, that of elocution ; and still more, perhaps, that of a 
lucid exposition. The same disorder that reigned in his discourses, 
was apparent also in his writings; and his success can only be ac- 
counted for by the novelty and the hardihood of his opinions. He 
constantly maintained, by an excess opposite to that of Spener, that 
piety had nothing in common with the theological sciences,—a 
principle that Wolf had already brought into repute,—and the 
justice of which was acknowledged by plain good sense ; as if there 
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were not an intimate connection, a secret but real union between 
sanctity and wisdom, between knowledge and obedience. 

In the matter of exegesis, Semler agreed with Ernesti, that we 
should be bound by the grammatical sense ; and he declared this 
method of interpretation sufficient to arrive at the understanding of 
the sacred books. ‘Thus we see that sacred criticism was the first 
champ de bataille of Semler: ‘* Criticism,” says he in several places 
of his works, “ was, at the epoch of my earliest essays, a fieldas yet 
uncultivated. ‘‘'This science,” says he in another place, “that has 
newly arisen, at least among German theologians, I have named 
criticism.” Before Semler, however, it must be recollected, that a 
Frenchman, Father Richard Simon, had veritably laid the foundation 
of sacred criticism; his works had found a place in Semler’s library, 
as of all professors of theology; and if to him we join Spinosa, who 
was no christian, but simply a philosopher, as acknowledged by the 
publication of his theologico-political treatise,—Spinosa, who with 
less of erudition than Simon, but with more boldness, expressed his 
doubts on the formation of the canon andthe authenticity of a great 
part of the Bible; Spinosa, who for a Jew manifested a great friend- 
liness towards Christianity, though he despoiled it of its supernatural 
character,—we shall then comprehend, that if Semler founded sacred 
criticism, as he seems somewhat to boast, it was only in his own 
country; and truth must always oblige us to assert that Spinosa must 
be regarded first in the order of time as the father of modern ra- 
tionalism. 

Besides, the criticism of which Semler was the author and origin- 
ator, is chiefly negative; and yet it is of an exclusivély destructive 
character; for in that, like Ernesti, he went far beyond his own dog- 
matic principles, a circumstance anything but a mark of genuis; for 
genius rejoices in unity, and far from grovelling on the earth as em- 
pirical science, places itself at a commanding height, whence it ma 
better discover the objects of its contemplation, and be able the 
better to seize their ensemble. Semler principally manifests this 
desire for destruction in his works upon the formation of the Canon, 
and especially that of the Old Testament. 

We see then that if Semler has rendered true service to the science 
of sacred criticism, even when it might only be by forcing the super- 
naturalists to studies, the results of which do infinite honour to those 
who do not separate knowledge from faith, intellectual light from 
piety, we do not the less deplore the too hardy tone of his conjectures, 
and that imperturbable assurance of a writer who has more faith in 
his own proper sentiment than we witness in those whose feelings 
were in the general as pure and sincere ashis. ‘Thus, it was by an 
a priori process that Semler decided in the last resort concerning facts 
that cannot well be judged of except in detail. And may it not be 
considered another defect in his manner of conceiving of Christianity, 
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that he adopted this system of accommodation to which he has given 
so great a latitude, and which his successors have so glaringly abused 
bya 1 difficulty inherent inits very nature, that of assigning limits to 
it? We find the first traces of this system of accommodation in an 
avant-propos of Semler, to his paraphrase of the FE pistle to the 
Romans, and he develops it afterwards, in many of his writings. 

There is also another idea peculiar to Semler, and which con 
cerned exegesis, and that is, that he ranked the distinction to be ob- 
served between the things mentioned in the Bible, which are on] 
local and temporary, from those which are of all places and all times. 
It was the fundamental idea which he always put foremost in matters 
of exegesis. Ernesti had not hit upon this idea. We may observe 
how Deederlein shows, in an article upon the paraphrase of the Epis- 
tle of St. James, what deegrce of credit this notion of local cireum- 
stances already possessed: ‘‘ It is thus,” says this theologian, ‘ that 
so many talented interpreters of the Bible glided over this troubled 
ocean (7. é. the ocean of dogmatic and ascetic exposition), who were 
buried in the abyss as soon as they wished to purify and clarify its 
surface. Many things reinaincd therefore incomprehensible, and 
will remain so until history itseli becomes enlightened, and in its 
mirror we are able to see the persons of whom the Apostles have 
spoken in theirjletters, where, assuredly, many local circumstances are 
tobe found. With this torch of ancient history in his hand, Doctor 
Semler, who, wherever he has shown himself, has sent for th a new 
lightinto the paths of science, penetrates into the spirit and views of 
the Catholic Epistles in general, and particularly the Epistle of 
James; hesecls and finds truths, although we foresee that, on one 
side, some will not be able to endure so much light, and that, on the 
other, there are yet many things in their simple state of twilight, and 
that here and there we observe a false light. 

We may readily divine the destr uctive influence which such prin- 
ciples exercised. An exegesis which discovered in all parts of the 
New Testament only ideas varied according to their relations, and 
therefore transitory, bereft the dogmatic of Fall its positions ; hence it 
may be said of Semler, that, consistent with himself, he accords no 
value todogmatism in gener ral. ‘This is why he insists so much on the 
difference between Rel! igion and Theology ; as if this difference could 
exist otherwise than in words, as if it could exist in the spirit of him 
who is able to compreliend its true signification; unless it is intend- 
ed to be said that theology only sy stematises what is in the domain of 
religion ; but still theology w ould be in this case only the form in 
which religious ideas should be clothe d, and not a system regularly 
co-ordinate with that of religion. It is, however, what our theologian 
thought when he established this new distinction between privateand 
public religion,—thislatter being free fiom all attack,as public order 
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requires it; while the other is able to change and to vary according 
to the pleasure of individual consciences. The accusation of in- 
differentism brought against Spener, one would think might have 
been much more justly directed against Semler; and yet. those sin- 
gular notions were with him only a false manner of conceiving, and 
not of indifference; for they were so deeply rooted in his mind, that 
he always maintained them with great warmth, and with no equiv ocal 
signs of conviction with his friend Niemeyer a few days before his 
death. They cling too inuch to the exterior,” said he; “always too 
much to the letter and too little to the spirit of Christianity. You 
well contend that the first Christians knew much less of exterior history 
than we imagine that we know.” Then having spoken of many things 
which are contained in his writings, and in particular of the canons 
and the inspiration of the Scriptures: ‘ There is only ignorance in 
history,” he added, “and it is that which has caused the Christian reli- 
gion to be confounded with the Bible, as if there had been no Christians 
before there was a book which is called the Bible; as if a Christian 
man were able to be more or less good only in knowing some one of the 
four Gospels, or some one out of the quantity of epistles that we pos- 
sess. Before the fourth century, said he further, there was no com- 
plete New Testament, and yet there have always been true disciples 
of Christ, stronger or weaker according as they have been able to 
detach themselves from the ancient Judaical spirit.” 

We may conclude what we have further to say respecting Semler, 
by a short exposition of his religious theory as given by M. Amand 
Saintes. 


There existed, according to this theologian, in the bosom of the most 
primitive church, when it was yet in its cradle, two parties, one of which 
desired to unite to a philosophical belief the religious system of the Jews, and 
the other wished to declare itself independent of every influence. Christ 
appeared in order to conciliate them. Thus we see that, when he held 
with the Jewish party, he was anxious to render homage to Moses, and when 
on the contrary he addressed himself to the Gnostic party, he gave judgment 
strongly against the prejudices of his nation. After the death of Jesus, his 
disciple Peter put himself at the head of the Jewish party, and this explains 
why he limited the circle of his activity within Judea. Paul declared him- 
self for the party of the Gnostics, and this is why the views of Paul are so 
liberal and his ideas more applicable to the human race. It was impossible 
that after the death of the apostles these two parties should not divide them- 
selves into a multitude of other parties ; the Christian churches felt the in- 
convenience of them, and then was conceived the project of a Catholic or 
universal church. It was then that the bishops united themselves in council 
and fused together the views of Peter and those of Paul. Thence arose the 
Church, such as 't was at the epoch of the Reformation. 

In all these arrangements, in all these combinations, do we see shine forth 
the least sparkle of the spirit of God? Is not all of it considered as the 
work of man, the work of his wisdom which the Scripture sometimes terms 
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folly 4 And what character is Jesus made to enact in this collision of parties? 
But that is not all: ‘‘ The four Gospels that we possess,”’ pursues Semler, make 
a part of the school exclusively Judaic, and those which contained the dis- 
courses of Jesus with the Giostic party, are lost, with the exception of that 
of Mark. <As for the pistles of St. Paul, they belong, it is true, to this last 
category ; but the catholic epistles of James and of Peter were written mere- 
ly with the view of operating the fusion so anxiously desired of the two par- 
tics.” This, then, is the theory, which, it must be confessed, is ingenious ; 
but has it not its sole source in the imagination of Semler? Suppositions 
and always suppositions ;—this is the manner of procecding of this writer ; 
and when something occurs to thwart him in his course, (for example, the 
epistle of St. Paul to the Hebrews, for which the time was not yet arrived 
to reject its authenticity, and which carries the impress of what Semler 
would have named the Judaic party,) then, without troubling himself either 
with history, or other testimonies as significant, he calls imagination to his 
aid, and says that Paul composed it purely to please the Jews, and this at an 
epoch of his life when he hoped still to bring them to a reconciliation with 
his Gnostic ideas. Semler added further, that the Epistles of the Apostles 
were not addressed to churches as is generally believed, but to their spiritual 
conductors; and when the unanimous testimony of antiquity was alleged 
against him, he replied that it was not necessary to lend our confidence to 
the evidence of the ancient doctors, inasmuch as they were deprived of the 
benefits of science. However, this-is not a question of transcendentalism, 
and of which all intelligences are not capable ; it is simply a question of 
historieal testimony, for which it is alone necessary to have eyes to see and 
ears to hear; the position of the ancient doctors enabled them to depose 
better concerning a fact, than a man of the eighteenth century shut up in 
his cabinet, and who pretends to give forth his assertions for unexceptionable 
proofs. 


Such are the principal views that, during a Jong career passed in 
the work of tuition, Semler sought to diffuse ; ; and we are told that 
the zeal of his disciples oftentimes went to such lengths as to incur 
his displeasure. 

Great progress had been consummated among the, Protestants of 
the reformed communion since, aided by the labours of Reuchlin and 
Erasmus, they had beheld succe ssively Calvin, Theodore Beza, the 
Stephenses, the Buxtorfs, Leclerc, Grotius, and Wettstein throw 
into the history of the Biblical text and antiquity, the light of a 
sound criticism; and that far from shaking the authority of any of the 
canonical books, they had on the contrary much strengthened it. M. 
Amand Saintes ‘fav ours us with a short account of the state of sacred 
criticism, and its scope and object anterior to the time of Michaelis, 
on which, however, our limits will not permit us to dwell. We 
therefore pass on to a brief history of this great theological critic. 

One of those who most exercised their talents in_ biblical learning 
and criticism at the beginning and middle of the last century, in 
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Germany, was a man remarkable for all the qualities which make a 
writer of the highest merit; this was Jean David Michaelis, born in 
1717, who acquired in 1709 the title of doctor in philosophy by a 
learned dissertation on the antiquity of the Hebrew points, Hesoon 
afterwards rendered himself famous in classical and oriental litera- 
ture, and in 1751 he filled the ofliccs of professor at the Universit 
and of secretary of the Academy of Sciences, which was then recentl 
founded, at Gottingen. His scientific reputation, chiefly in the 
knowledge of the oriental tongues, was so spread abroad that during 
the sevenyears’ war, the French troops acted towards him in the same 
manner as the imperial troops had acted in respect of Fenelon in the 
war of Flanders, and the Academy of Inscriptions of Paris ad- 
mitted him into the number of corresponding members. Michaelis 
owed this reputation not only to his talents as professor, which were 
admired from the richness of the ideas that he was capable of impart- 
ing to all questions, but still more to the great number of his works, 
all of which tended, by means of philology and history, to throw light 
upon a multitude of questions having reference to any of the branches 
of oriental literature. ‘Thus, whilst in France, they were casting the 
most misplaced pleasantries upon the Bible, Michaelis made it the 
object of his brilliant labours, and forced the admiration of those even 
who could not comprehend it. We must reckon as first in the num- 
ber of his most important works, his Mosaie Law, which is full of 
laborious research, and so well adapted to snatch from the hand of 
every detractor of the Pentateuch the pen that would sully its 
pages. But Voltaire did not know the German literature of hisage ; 
and hence the heritage which he bequeathed to France of those 
meagre ideas and views of French and English deism. We may next 
cite from Michaelis his Jntroduction to the New Testament, trans- 
lated by the late Bishop of Peterborough, a work most rich in mate- 
rials, and at the same time so proper to enlarge the view alread 
opened by Semler and Ernesti as regards the subject of the authority 
to be accorded to the sacred books; for he made of profane history 
the same exclusive use that Ernesti had done of profane philology. 
In effect, it is in this work that he frankly hoists the colours of ra- 
tionalism in depriving, as he does, on his own responsibility, two of 
the Evangelists of the prerogative of inspiration, whilst he concedes 
it to the two others. 

It is true that Michaelis thought that he should so much the more 
contribute to establish the veracity of the Evangelists Matthew and 
John, by refusing it to Mark and Luke, whose narratives appeared 
to him to be in contradiction to the others. With a more attentive 
examination he would have been able to have perceived that some 
small discrepancies only contradict the details of a fact, and not the 
fact itself ; from that moment his theory of inspiration thus arbi- 
trarily circumscribed, would have fallen to the ground. It isa re- 
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markable circumstance, that writers the most versed in criticism, 
have almost always resolved to quarrel with one of the fundamental 
principles in matters of faith, not upon historical testimonies, but 
on account of systematic prejudices as in Semler, and this solely to 
escape from the difficulty of discussion or examination. Michaclis, 
in order to render his views as plausible as possible, endeavours at 
times to weaken the testimonies of antiquity. Who, however, than the 
primitive ecclesiastical writers, could better decide as to the authority 
to be accorded to the two works of the twodisciples of the apostles ? 
Who can be made to believe that all Christian antiquity was deceived 
respecting the value of the works of which the New Testament is 
composed ? Moreover, the supposition of Michaelis is so little 
calculated to lighten the difficulties on the subject of contradictions, 
that one discrepancy concerning a fact suffices to aggrandise his 
theory, and to take away from his two favourite Evangelists a part of 
the privileges he had so graciously conceded to them; that is to say, 
he questions their infallibility when they report historical facts, while 
he recognizes the truth of their inspiration when they treat on 
doctrinal matters. In these dogmatic works, Michaelis seems some- 
times surprised at the boldness of his own criticisms, and appears 
anxious to reconstruct, as far as he is able, and without too great self- 
contradiction, the doctrines which depend upon the facts that his 
criticism goes to bring into question. With all these drawbacks, 
however, such as they are, there is nodoubt that Michaelis has added 
very considerably to the funds derived from the labours of theolo- 
gical criticism, more perhaps than any of his predecessors. 

In a dogmatic direction, wherein the elements of supernaturalism 
and of rationalism contended for the pre-eminence, Michaelis was 
followed by several theologians of a reputation equal to his own; 
but in the department of exegetical criticism, it was not long before he 
was surpassed by one of his own disciples, more fearless than the rest 
in his critical explorings, namely, Eichhorn. But before alluding 
more particularly to the works of this eminent disciple of Michaelis, 
we may just observe that our author discusses the merits of Doderlein, 
Morus, Nosselt, Reinhardt, Schott, Zimmerman, Klein, Planck, 
Bohme, Storr, and Steudel ; and concludes the chapter in which this 
discussion occurs with an interesting account of the supernaturalist 
theology of Zollich. He then gives us some historico-critical re- 
searches in theological matters, and describes Kant as coming to. the 
aid of theology. The Kantian theologians were Fichte, Schultz, 
Tieftrunk, Heidenreich, Schmid, Erhard, Joseph Schmid, C. L. 
Nitzch, Staiidlein, Krug and Ammon. The two last advocated a 
system of perfectible Christianity. From the description of such a 
system to that of modern Socinianism, the transition was easy and 
natural, and our author in pursuing it has taken the opportunity of 
pointing out the distinction between the ancient and modern So- 
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cinians ; but whether that distinction, as indicated by him, be such as 
to meet the approbation of the present followers of Socinus (ifindeed 
there really be such a sect, which we are somewhat inclined to doubt), 

is a question which we will not here attempt to answer. Among 
this class of religionists in Germany, M. Amand Saintes enumerates 

as most conspicuous, Réhr, Neyscheider, David Schultz, Coln, 
and Cramer. 

At all epochs, rationalism in Germany has met with but a feeble 
resistance. Its appearance in modern times ought to surprise no 
one. Under other forms it has existed in all ages of the world; and 
we may believe that its principle will last as long as human beings shall 
inhabit the earth. The fact is, it represents in the Christian faith 
what scepticism represented in the Pagan faith, that is, human intelli- 
gence sitting in judgment, so to speak, over the divine intelligence. 
At certain intervals there has been a kind of armistice between the 
contending parties thus signified; but the struggle is sure to be re- 
newed whenever minds awake from their indifference. Doubtless it 
will happen, by the very nature of things, that one of the two prin- 
ciples will always be in a minority ina greater or less portion of the 
inhabited globe, because the lights of knowledge and thought in dif- 
fusing themselves, will inevitably cause the balance to incline on that 
side in which human nature shall find the most to satisfy its longings 
after a knowledge and love of the truth. For the true supernaturalist,— 
for him who has not alienated the faculties’ of his being,—for him 
who rises from the sole divine word as revealed in due time by Christ, 
the question cannot be for a moment doubtful. When the dangerous 
essays of empirical rationalism, Socinian or speculative, shall have 
ceased to enchant souls, and has left void all hearts; when super- 
naturalists shall have perceived that it is not necessary to sort out 
religious dogmas according to the ill-understood nature of man, but 
to discover in this same nature points of contact with adl/ religious 
dogmas ; in a word, when men shall have come to signalize the im- 
posing harmony of revelation with the moral wants of the human 
heart and mind,—then it will require only to reflect in order to adopt 
at once a religion consonant with that force and those dictates of 
reason which impose silence on the vain and presumptuous instincts 
of our nature. 

To counteract the influence of the advocates of Rationalism, the 
author of the work before us, adduces the names of Klopstock, 
Claudius, De Hippel, Gellert, Lavater, the Baron de Stack, the 
Count de S Stolberg, Herder, and Reinhardt. The character and his- 
tory of Herder are thus briefly summed up :— 


After a youth passed in privations, Herder, who was born in 1724 in 
eastern PruSsia, saw at length a more brilliant dawn arise over the horizon 
of his life, and the deep studies that he went through at Konigsberg an- 
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Nounced in due time that his name would not pass down without glory to 
Posterity. Herder showed himself by turns the able theologian, the distin- 
guished orientalist, the poet, even in works where we are accustomed to 
look as the last place in the world for the manifestations of poetry. So do 
we see him incessantly more occupied in urging faith upon souls by means 
of this sweet poetical view, than to convince the same by means of a power- 
ful dialectic. There are few persons who are unacquainted with the most 
important work of Herder,—a work that seems to combine all the rays of his 
brilliant genius. ‘‘ While yet a youth,” said he in reference to this subject, 
‘“‘and when the fields of science began to lay open before my eyes their 
morning beauties, which the sunof the meridianof our life insensibly effaces, 
I felt already arising within me this sentiment,—why—since every thing 
in the world has its philosophy and its science, should not that which comes 
the nearest to us,—the history of humanity in its entirety—why should not 
this also have its philosophy and its science? Every thing conspired to 
make me think of this ; metaphysics and morality, physics and natural his- 
tory, but more particularly religion.’ Preoccupied with these high thoughts, 
he wrote his Jdeas on the History of Humanity, in which all the branches 
of human knowledge are made to deposit their tribute, and wherein are un- 
folded the physical and the mpral world, the past and the future, until, after 
this harmonious movement, a sweet calin suecceds, and relieves you from 
the fatigue which is necessarily occasioned by the multiplicity of certain de- 
tails, the unforced analogy of certain facts, and the uneasiness that one in- 
voluntarily experiences at not seeing, in the work of Herder, the same God 
that Bossuet indicated in his Discours sur I' Histoire Universelle. Oh! what 
a beautiful work would that be that should combine in it the faculties of 
these two choice writers, Herder and Bossuet ! 


The author who contributed perhaps as much as any one of his 
age, to thwart the influence and spread of Rationalism, especially in 
its excesses, was the celebrated theologian Reinhardt. He occupied 
successively a chair of philosophy and of theology at Wittenberg, 
and was called, in 1792, to the dignity of first preacher at the court 
of Dresden, an office which assigns to him on whom it is conferred a 
large part of the administration of public worship in the kingdom of 
Saxony. In the discourses which Reinhardt published as the fruits 
of his ministerial services there, somewhat remarkable for their pro» 
lixity, (for there are as many as thirty volumes of these sermons,) it 
is observable that from year to year there appears a sensible grada- 
tion of the preacher towards more spiritualist doctrines, until 
Christian faith comes at last to crown thein wholly. Indeed, the fruit 
of all his researches, as of all his meditations, was a firm and entire 
faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ; and although in his dogmatics 
he has made some rather strong concessions to innovators on ques- 
tions of revelation and inspiration, he has never pretended or at- 
tempted to shake the authority of the sacred monuments of our 
faith. It was at this period of profound studies that the most im- 
portant of his writings appeared, those which enjoy the most deserved 
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celebrity. Such were the means supernaturalism engaged at the 
commencement of this century to repel its puissant advers sary. Ima- 
gination, poetry, the noble qu ilities of the hes art, and pure intentions. 
—these were more than enough to occasion the triumph of ae: use, 
if such cause were destined to triump oh. But at this epoch, rationalis x», 
now impassioned, now insinuating, sometimes seoiling even to im- 
pertinence, at other times austere even to rigidness, as with certain 
Kantists it possessed all the avenues of literature, and by its journals 
was the dispenser of celebrity ;—soit had in its keeping the posse. 
comitatus of the belles-lettres and the fine arts; for it was the time 
when Wieland, by his Epicurean philosophy, and his flighty notions 
on the subject of religion, furnished amuseinent for all the talking 
bel-esprits; the time in which Jean-Paul caused to vibrate, in the 
name of an unsettled religion, thechords ofa sentimentality, of which 
the sensual nature of man Is pleased to feel the harmony ; then it was 
that Schiller, the chief of a deep and inward poesy, saw nevertheless 
in Christianity but its objective side, which left him delighted in a 
vague region of his own creation among the pomps of Paganism and 
those of Christian worship ; whilst Gothe, the eccentric man par 
excellence, the poet of deified humanity, if we restrict the word hu- 
manity to the sublime author of so many immortal works—G 6the,— 
who, in reply to his friend Lavater, remarked, “ that if they would 
not leave him his C! iistianity as he conceived it, he would preter 
Atheism, because after all, no clear idea was had of both beliefs :"— 
Gothe, rationalist above all, since with him intelligence predominated, 
stifled in his soul the sentiment without which he could not be a 
Christian ;—Gothe in short, with whom art was the sole Deity to 
which he sacrificed, paganised, if we may use the term, by his adop- 
tion of all art,a generation of writers who have followed him in 
his tendencies. So many diverse causes, and all united together 
to rationalize what isnot submissible to the known laws of the 
human understanding, will give some idea of the progressive 
triumphs of rationalism in Germany. And if we add to these 
causes of triumph the defective unity of action among those supe- 
rior minds who may be termed the opponents of rationalism, and 
the false impulse given to the scholastic studies in general at the 
period in question—and that by men of reputation and esteem— 
we shall find the selution of that historical enigma which so for- 
cibly strikes forcigners, that the country Ww hich so justly enjoys 
a great reputation for the religious spirit, is, after all, in our times, 
the country the least positively Christian. 


Among those who contributed the most efficaciously [says M. Amand 
Saintes | to spread this religious spirit as distinct from Christianity, and whose 
honourable character seemed to be a sure guarantee of the goodness of their 
doctrine, we must chiefly reckon Campe, Dinter, and the mysterious author 
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(now known to be Zschokke) of those Heures de recueillement { Stunden der 
Andacht | wherein is described the best phrase of the religious sentiment, but 
from which is well nigh banished all the Christian essence. If we would 
know Christianity thoroughly, we must know ourselves! We cannot but 
be charmed with a work that, by the variety of its subjects, by the warmth 
of the sentiments which are there unfolded, is calculated to captivate a serious 
person without, meanwhile, entirely confirming him; for repose or convic- 
tion cannot exist when you are lulled by the deceitful sound of a harmony 
wholly terrestrial. Campe published that crowd of works on education, 
wherein he places himself so happily at the very portals of youth, and gives 
such wise lessons to parents, such judicious instructions to all those who de- 
vote themselves to the education of infancy; still we cannot but remark 
therein with lively regret the absence of an evangelical spirit, which alone 
could give savour to the precepts of religion and morality, so strongly re- 
commended, and yet so feebly supported. 

With a zeal truly worthy of respect, Dinter also consecrated his whole life 
to the material and moral amelioration of schools, but his writings, impreg- 
nated as they are with a grievous rationalism, seek to raise a baseless edifice. 
In effect, however, Dinter seasonably set himself the task of forming good 
schools, and of contributing by his books to the imitation of his example. 
Assuredly, if everybody were to set themselves thus to fulfil a moral office, 
the lives of most would not be fraught with such a nullity as they are. But 
what we have most to deplore in Dinter is, that he seems devoid of the true 
Christian sentiment; he loved religion and morality, and he wished to make 
them loved; but what is religion without the belief in moral wants, that are 


only to be satisfied in an order of ideas which revelation alone makes us to 
know and be sensible of. 


Frederic Dinter was born at Borna, near Leipsig, in 1760, and 
studied at the university of that town. He was first a teacher of 
youth, then pastor in a small town ; and it was in the exercise of his 
functions as a minister, that he came to perceive that one of the chief 
means of exercising influence over the morality of a parish is to pro- 
vide it with good instructors. As a proof that the tendency of these 
instructions in the normal institute which he organised in his parish, 
and in-that which he afterwards directed at Dresden, was of an unob- 
jectionable nature, we are told that the venerable Reinhardt, who 
then presided over the ecclesiastical affairs of Saxony, offered him a 
superintendence as arecompense for his services: Dinter preferred 
other duties which could not exclude him from a participation in the 
instruction of youth. We are told moreover, but how true the state- 
mentis we have no means of knowing—that the Christian faith has 
to reproach him with having published an edition of the Bible for the 
use of teachers, which Rationalism claims on account ofits notes and 
the expositions appended thereto. 

To return to the subject of critical writers upon the Old and New 
Testament, the first that trod close upon the footsteps of Michaelis, 
as we have before noted, and who made his vast knowledge of lan- 
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guages available‘in his biblical criticisms, was Jean Gottfried Eichhorn, 
who deposited the fruit of his researches in several journals of which 
he was the founder, and which are still mines of precious treasure to 
the learned. But his hypotheses on the Old and New Testament, 
such as we find them in his Primitive History and in his Introduction 
to the New Testament, rendered his name still more famous in the do- 
main of rationalism. Already had he, in his examination of the frag- 
ments of Wolfenouttel, made very liberal concessions to naturalism, 
in admitting that an immediate intervention of the Divinity was not 
to be taken to the letter in all that the Ancient Testament reports 
on this subject, and in taking much pains to excuse the authors of the 
books that compose it, of all participation in an imposture. It was 
the general belief of the people of that time, said he, that God often 
interposed his authority in the midst of the events of life, and that in 
a visible manner or by his messengers ; what is there astonishing that 
men, superior in lightand wisdom to all their contemporaries, should 
have profited by their position and the received belief to render them- 
selves useful to humanity, which had need of their attentions, their 
devotedness, their light ? It is true, adds Eichhorn, that oftentimes 
the writer seems not to have seen himself the facts that he recounts, 
since he exaggerates their proportions, but we must attribute it to the 
enthusiasm that such results have inspired him with, and not to the 
desire ofaltering them. We perceive however that Eichhorn was 
not at his ease with an exegesis of this nature, and there seems in him 
considerable hesitation in giving development to these ideas; he pre- 
ferred committing that task to Gabler and Paulus, who consecrated to 
it all their labours. 

Gabler and Schelling contributed, in their turn, to add to the list 
of expositors and critics in what concerns the old Testament, until 
L. Bauer, more bold than they, published in letters his Hebrew My- 
thology. He there defined the myth as an historical legend (histor- 
ische Sage) upon the most ancient facts in the history of the earth 
and its inhabitants, principally as respects those which concern either 
a tribe or a nation; or again, as reasonings resembling something 
historical upon cosmgony and geogony, upon the phy sical causes of 
things, and upon material objects worked into a wonderful shape and 
insensibly adorned in divers ways :* from which we sce that his sys- 
tem was applicable only to the Old ‘Testament; so also the writers 
who favourably received his hypothesis confined themselves, contrary 
to the course followed by the empirical and philosophical rationalists, 
to glean the myth in the ficlds of the ancient covenant. We have 
not space to pursue this subject of myths any further, though our 
author devotes several pages to it. We must therefore be content 
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with refering the reader to the book itself. Next to Eichhorn, the 
name of Paulus has long been celebrated, and we shall therefore 
make no apology for introducing some account of him here. 

Paulus was born at Lemberg, near Stuttgard, in 1761. In fitting 
time he conceived the desire of reconciling, according to his view, the 
Christian religion with the sciences in general, which it was his good 
pleasure to cultivate; and with this design he set himself to study the 
monuments upon which itis founded; he supposed then, that Jesus 
had no other thought than to establish Theism upon the ruins of 
Polytheism, and that it was to this noble end that he made all the 
high moral qualities concur, with which Providence had endowed 
him; but as he was very superior to the men of his time and to the 
companions of his labours, the impression which he made upon them, 
easily produced exaltation ; and from exaltation to adoration the dis- 
tance is not far. In the meanwhile, when certain among them wished 
to transmit to posterity the recital of what had so greatly struck them 
whilst they enjoyed the society of the Saviour, their words expressed 
their admiration, and as they did not think that the new association 
ought to show itself in anything inferior to the old, they resolved to 
give to the events in the life of Jesus, the same marvellous air which 
formed the glory of Moses and the other prophets. It was upon 
similar data that Doctor Paulus, more familiar with the divine Word, 
asked himself, whether, by translating differently from others, or 
by disengaging from the historical fact the circumstances that environ 
it and are purely accessory, though full of the marvellous, a narration 
might not be extracted from the evangelical accounts, which should 
preserve the- whole historical basis, and challenge the criticism of 
every adversary in the faith of Jesus, as the sacred founder of the 
purest theism; and Paulus having set himself to the task, there re- 
sulted thence his commentary on the New Testament, which for 
twenty years impressed so fatal a direction on the theology of Ger- 
many. It is true, that the professor displays great originality, gives 
us much instruction in the various branches of human knowledge, and 
manifests a certain gravity which we are fain to believe serious; but 
we observe also that the ingenious writer opened the New Testament 
to seize its spirit and intelligence in the same manner as he would 
have opened the Metamorphoses of Ovid, to explain them to his 
pupils. For, tosee in the Gospels only oriental metamorphoses, is 
surely to despoil these narratives of their supernatural glory: his 
whole aim was to fashion a life of the Saviour soas to resemble in a 
considerable degree, if not altogether, that of the great men of anti- 
quity whose characters we admire, without, nevertheless, admitting 
in the recital of their exploits anything which surpasses the powers of 
human intelligence or of the human will. But, says Madam de Stael 
yery excellently and truly: .‘ it is wrong to direct the spirit of this 
kind of investigation otherwise than by applying it to truths that we 
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can fecl and be sensible of only by the elevation of the soul and _ spi- 
ritual contemplation. ‘The spirit of inquiry ought to serve us towards 
the recognition of what is superior to reason, as the astronomer 
marks the heights to which the view of man does not reach; thus it 
' is to make use of the spirit of examination, to signalise the incompre- 
hensible regions, without pretending either to deny them or submit 
them to language.” 

It will not be thought very astonishing that, after so arbitrary an 
interpretation of a book hitherto venerated for the real and positive 
facts of which it contains the recital, other writers should have fallen 
foul of the Bible, and, like birds of prey, have sullied it in zealous 
emulation of eachother. When they saw that Eichhorn, for exam- 
ple, maintained that the prophets never thought of announcing events 
as future contingent, but that they expressed themselves solely in a 
poetical manner; when they saw that Paulus employed many pages 
of his Commentary in denying the evidence that Jesus ever spoke of 
his future resurrection, while he admits the authenticity of the words 
of Jesus; when they heard a Bauer advancing, with an assurance 
which only the gift of infallibility could give, that all commentators 
had deceived themselves when they imagined they had found in. the 
Old Testament ideas which coincided with the New ; then indeed it 
was that the rage for offering insult to the Bible (for how can we term 
it otherwise?) was carriedto extravagance, and rationalism was able to 
judge itself of the excesses to which, by a slippery descent, its prin- 
ciples necessarily conducted. 

Indeed, it was then that Scherer, rather than deny the existence 
of the prophecies which are too evidently contained in the Bible, 
preferred condemning the prophets en masse as impostors, adding, 
that without them the true faith would better have established itself 
in the world ; it was then that Professor Buchholtz took Moses to 
task, and reproached him with having governed his people by terror- 
ism; that Janisch, a preacher at Berlin, speaking of the God of the 
Old Testament, whom Christ calls his Father, makes of him a kind 
of penates to whom the family of Abraham had vowed a special 
worship, and who had been raised subsequently, doubtless for the 
services he had been pleased to render to the people of Israel, to the 
dignity of sovereign of heaven and earth; it was then that Professor 
Liiders of Gottingen said of the God of Israel, that he had neither 
the heart belonging to souls of sensibility, nor the mind of those 
who knew how tothink, for these twosorts of persons withdrew them- 
selves from him ;* it was then also that a superintendent of Hildes- 
heim said that he could exalt the glory of Jesus by proving that the 





* Histoire inconographique des principaux peuples de l’ancien monde. 
— Braunschweig, 1800. 
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juggler’s tricks which he permitted himself to play in the midst of 
his nation, had no other object than to facilitate the reception of a 
better religion; andit was then, in short, that the author ofa serious 
work, published at Helmstadt, proclaimed to the world, in order the 
better to defend the things contained in the New Testament, that 
Christianity ought to have its mythology as well as all other religions, 
and that the sacred writerscould not do otherwise than insert their 
legends, if they wished to cause the maxims of their morality to be 
accepted by superstitious nations.* 

\i, Amand Saintes proceeds to describe the direction given to theo- 
logical learning by Ewald, Hitzig, Berthold, and their disciples, and 
dwells for a short time on the supernaturalists school of Henry 
Ranke, Heevernick, and M. Baumgarten. Nor does he forget to 
give us some account of the philosophical essays of Fries, Fichte, 
Schelling, and their followers, and at length arrives at the religious 
philosophy of Hegel and of Jacobi. 

Hegel was born at Stuttgard, in 1770, and gave himself early to 
the studies of plilosophy and the natural sciences. ‘The elementary 
education of youth was confided to him, first at Berne and afterwards 
at Frankfort on the Main. But this occupation, interesting as it 
might be in itself, was no more able to satisfy him than Fichte and 
Kant, who voluntarily relinquished it; and, after their example, he 
seized the first favourable moment to enter on a career of public 
teaching. He made his début at Jena asa professor and writer ; and 
the philosophy of Schelling, then just obtaining notoriety, having ap- 
peared to him to unite the conditions of the future, he set himself 
first to elucidate its principles, and to show the use thereof in science ; 
then believing that he discerned its weak side, he waited to be in- 
stalled in the chair of philosophy at Heidelberg in 1816, and at Ber- 
lin in 1818, when the death of Fichte opened to him the gates of that 
University ; and he now founded that philosophy of mind which he 
hesitated not to announce as the last expression of the human un- 
derstanding, in very opposition to his own fundamental principle, 
which fixes no limit to the development of the mind. 


But as our task consists more particularly [says our author] in explaining 
the religious side of the system of Hegel, we ought to say how he has acquit- 
ted himself by purely rationalistic studies. It was at Tubingen, Rosenkrantz 
tells us, that the first contests of Hegel with the reigning theology are re- 
puted to have occurred. He was then only a student there, and yet we see 
him in the midst of the conflicts then waging in the domain of religious 
matters, principally excited by the Life of Jesus which the venerable Herr 
de Ziirich had just published, and which caused so much discussion as to the 
plan that Christ ought to have formed for the realization of his views. We 
there see him, we say, taking part in those disputes and causing already to 


——_—_ 





* Vindicio sacrarum N. T. Scripturarum. Helmstadt, 1824. 
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transpire his predilection for a philosophy the importance of which he must 
needs extol at the expense of theology, by adopting comparisons according 
to the order of the day, between Christ and Sccrates, as Priestley and some 
others did in England; and yet, unlike Priestley, indicating the superiority of 
the son of Sophronisca over the Son of Mary. In Switzerland he abandoned 
this direction borrowed from the naturalism of Lessing and Reimarus, and 
without caring as to what was the conduct of Socrates, he followed Jesus of 
Nazareth step by step in the hope of causing to issue from the ensemble of 
his temporal life, something which religion and philosophy might agree in 
proclaiming to be truth; and the result of these studies was a Life of Jesus 
still unpublished, and in which Christ is considered as a divine man with 
whom all is pure and sublime, and who has rendered himself chiefly remark- 
able by his triumphs over vice, falsehood, hatred, and the spirit of servitude 
common to histime. The question of miracles is not touched upon in this 
history, and Rosenkrantz, who has seen it, does not the less affirm that the 
reading of it produces a sublime effect. 

Hézel represents to himself Christ in the plenitude of his human reality 
as much by his teachings as by his intercourse with his disciples ; and in his 
desire to outdo Bihrdt and Venturini, he endeavours by paraphrases to exalt 
the words of Christ to an ideal height far removed from the simplicity of 
evangelical expressions. 

But, in these preparatory studies, Hégel did not confine himself to the 
elements of what constitutes the position of the Christian faith; he already 
sought to discover a synthesis which might explain to him the reason of 
Christianity i in the world, and that of its historical development. Like 
Leibnitz, who had reconciled reason and faith in explaining the difficulties 
which the knowledge of truths given out as evangelic, presented to the spirits 
of his age; like Kant, who had proposed the religion of reason as the best 
antidote of naturalism ; like Fichte, who had made use of the Gospel to give 
forth Christianity as the acquisition of the beatitude to which man aspires ; 
like Schelling in short, who from the commencement of his philosophic career 
had sketched for himself a historical construction of Christianity,—Hegel was 

equally anxious to form to himself a positive religion which might be at the 
same time his philosophy; for great minds can support no dualism between 
their religion and their philosophy, and he set himself to reflect on a genera- 
tive principle of universal life, which he found in love considered in the move- 
ment of one’s self into another, without ceasing to be one’s self, and returning 
to one’s self in order to pass anew into another, [Je mouvement de soi dans un 
autre sans cesser d’é’tre soi revenant a soi pour passer de nouveau dans un 
autre, | and this is what led him to his dialectic method: Has he not said, 
indeed, in his *‘ Phenomenology” as well as in the ‘‘Philosophy of Religion,” 
that the nature of his dialectic method might be represented as the play of 
divine love? [le jeu de l'amour divin?] This principle once discovered, it 
was not difficult for him to make the application of it to Christianity, which 
shows us that what God loves in us cannot be foreign to us so much as that 
can be foreign to him which we love in Him.* 





* We may compare this fundamental idea of the religious philosophy of 
Ifegel with the proposition of Spinosa. ‘ Mentis amor intellectualis erga 
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Whatever may be thought of the philosophy of Hegel, it is cer- 
tain that the collection of his works, which some devoted partisans, 
such as J. Schultze, Michelet, Marheinecke and Forster, published 
after his death, isa durable monument consecrated to his genius— 
a genius investigating the depths of human thought, under whatso- 
ever form it may appear in civil life, in history, or the arts; it 
classes the author among those oracles that will be frequently con- 
sulted in the philosophical sciences; but Hegel will not the less have 
perverted all the ancient ideas of Christianity which he pretends to 
have restored. 

The author of the work we are noticing, devotes one chapter of 
his book to speculative theology, based upon sentiment, and thence 
introduces the commencement of the career of Schleiermacher, the 
most eminent preacher perhaps in Germany, as well as some remarks 
on his discourses on religion, addressed to cultivated minds :— 


The theologians [says he] did not remain idle spectators of these in- 
tellectual conflicts; but there was this difference between these and the 
partizans of the philosophers which preceded Hegel, Schelling, and Jacobi, 
that with those of modern times, theology became speculative, and thence 
underwent a complete transformation. Philosophy was no longer either its 
ally or itsenemy ; it brought over theology to itself by adopting its language 
and by yielding none of its pretensions; so that modern rationalism, by 
this transformation, may be called, theology absorbed by philosophy. It is 
true that the theologians have not avowed this; they have always appeared 
as if they made use of philosophy as a support to the decisions of their 
speculative spirit; in reality, however, it is philosophy that has dictated 
their decisions, and which, in spite of them, has governed all their new 
systems. Jacobi and Schelling speak by the mouth of Schleiermacher, 
Twesten, and Nitzsch; Schelling alone by those of Eschenmayer, Schwartz, 
Daub and Steffens ; Hegel by those of Marheinecke, Conradi, and Strauss, 
and also of Daub. These theologians, each in his peculiar direction, have 
sought to elevate theology to a speculative science, and to prove that philo- 
sophy had no worth except in as far as it was exalted to the height of 
theology, and was identified with it. It was by this means they have pre- 
served, in the very face of philosophy, which denies this identity, but which 
docs not refuse, however, to yield to evidence, many Christian truths which 
vulgar Rationalism had rejected as contrary to reason. But if the Christian 
dogma has appeared to strengthen itself by the efforts of speculative theo- 
logy, it will soon be seen that it has run risks so much the more to be feared 
as they are less known. 











se 


Deum est ipse Dei amor, quo Deus se ipsum amat, non quaténus 
infinitus est, sed quaténus per essentian humand mentis, sub specie 
eternitatis consideratum, explicari potest. Mentis amor actio est qué mens 
se ipsam contemplatur, concomitante idea Dei tanquam causa, id est actio 
qua Deus, quartents per mentem humanam explican potest si ipsum con- 
templatur concomitante idea sui ; atque adeo hie mentis amor parsest infiniti 
amoris, quo Deus se ipsum amat.”—(Ethices V.) 
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Now, the first to attempt this great work—a work demanding an 
intellectual power of no mean order, nay, of the very first order, was 
Schleiermacher, the Dr. Chalmers of Germany,—who deserves, as 
much by his real importance as by the influence, not less real, which 
he exercises still over the theology of the age, some special notice. 
Born at Breslau in 1768, he was, down to the day of his death, which 
happened in 1834, the witness of all those extraordinary events 
which presaged to clear-sighted minds the dawn of a new era to the 
nations ; and he saw how necessary it was, in order to bring together 
in advance the materials for a new social edifice, that intellectual men 
should labour, if nations were not to be taken unawares, and thrown 
by the course of events into those social complications from which 
there is no escape except at the cost of many trials and sorrows, 
Meanwhile Schleiermacher, whose aptitude for all mental cultures 
would have been enough to distinguish him among those who were 
to have the direction of public affairs, chose for himscif a more 
modest part in the eyes of the multitude, that of the regeneration of 
the religious ideas of his epoch; and as he belonged to,that class of 
richly endowed men who, in all positions in which they find them- 
selves, cannot but fix attention, it must be confessed that notwith- 
standing the mean terms of which he availed himself, to bring about 
a reconciliation among parties, and that sort of fusion of rationalism 
with spiritualism, the occasion of which we do not always perceive, 
he has contrived to diffuse light and life, by his preaching and teach- 
ing, and to raise religion from the abasement whereinto she had 
fallen, and to impart to evangelical Christianity a portion of her 
ancient glory. His influence over German theology has consequently 
been great. Our author employs a chapter upon this little topic; 
but our limits compel us to forego any detailed allusion to it. We 
therefore pass on to the position of Augustus Neander in the do- 
main of theology, looked upon as a consequence of the sentimental 
school of Schleiermacher. . 

M. Amand Saintes, having given us some interesting pages on the 
speculations of de Wette, Liicke, Twesten, Baumgarten, Crusius, 
C. J. Nitzsch, and Hase, goes on to advise Christians of the Schleier- 
macher school not to despair amidst all the opposition they have to 
encounter, for thatan ‘‘excellent model is afforded them in the 
learned professor who was the friend and colleague of Schleiermacher, 
and who in order to arrive at the Christian verity, does not adopt 
the high priori road ,”” but that of experience, by no means taken in 
the empirical sense of the word, but as Jesus himself understood it 
when he wished those to regulate and purify the conscience who 
would be convinced of the divinity of his doctrine. In effect, Au- 
gustus Neander founds all his dogmatism, if indeed we can thus de- 
signate the Christian doctrine put into action, the diverse evolutions 
of which through ages he describes—he founds it, we say, upon sen- 
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timent, but it is for the purpose of making it the judge between the 
moral wants of the soul and the remedies which the Gospel pretends 
to procure for it, even to its complete healing. His work on the Ae- 
markable facts of the History of Christianity, attests how effica- 
cious this method is to remove the mist of error from men of good in- 
tention; and his great history of the Christian religion has no other 
design than to show, in that large and imposing tableau which he 
spr eads before us, that from all time the religion of Jesus of Naza- 
reth has owned a divine force and energy which by itself alone has 

caused more virtues to spring up than all other religions united have 
ever been able to do; and that thus the history of Chri istianity is a 
school of experience for the religious and moral life, and that we have 
only to attend to it with sincerity to hear its sweet voice resound 
marvellously in our ears, and to feel in the very depths of our being a 
warmth which verifies as much as it enlightens. Not that Neander 
disdains the leastin the world, the use of science in matters of religion. 
Certainly he who, when twenty-two years old, published the Age of 
the Emperor Julian, that of St. Bernard a year afterwards, and some 
years subsequent!y the History of the Gnostic Systems as well as the 
Epoch of St. J. Crysostom ; he who, ten years since, without experien= 
cing the least interruption to his various avocations in the University 
of Berlin, enriched the public with one vast history of the Church, 
which is to be found throughout Germany as much upon the table of 
the man of the world ason that of the learned by profession,—is one of 
whom it may be justly asserted that—“ all this proves undeniably that 
he does not despise scientific aids, but that they furnish him with the 
means of establishing the truths already perceived by the heart, when 
he has placed it under the influence of him who hath said that he 
himself is the truth as well as the life.” 

One chapter of his elaborate work, M. Amand Saintes devotes to 
that species of speculative theology termed gnostic, or that which is 
founded on knowledge only, its chief organs being Strauss and his 
followers,—the former of whom has gained, as many of our readers 
are probably aware, a singular and extensive notoriety on the con- 
tinent by his late work, Das Leben Jesu (the Life of Jesus.) Our 
author observes what is ‘probably correct, regarding this work, that 
Strauss himself believed in all sincerity that his book would be read 
only by persons of hisown profession ; and so believing, he ought to 
have followed the example of Bretschneider, whose Probabilia was 
not written in the German language. And what would have been 
the result had such been the case? ‘The people would not have 
been so well instructed as they now are by this novel method of ex- 
tirpating Christian ideas from the world, and the nomination of 
Doctor Strauss to the theological chair of Ziirich would have been 
made without opposition. When therefore Doctor Strauss com- 
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plained that the laity mixed themselves up in a controversy which 
was foreign to them, he might have understood that the voice of God 
loves ofteutimes to make itself heard through the voice of the people, 
and that everything had been prepared f lor that. 

We have ucither r space nor time to adduce even a resumé of the 
reasonings of this rationalistic writer, whose work hes made such a 
noise in the learned world ; nor do we wish to make known through 
these pages, what the press of Eneland has hitherio refused to pro- 
muleate. We will make only one observation upon if, namely, that 
the Prussian Government having interdicted its cntranee into the 
Prussian states, the learned professor of Berlin, Augustus Neander, 
was induced to criticise it in the form of another Life of Jesus, which 
cannot be literally named the vis ag fe of that of Strauss, but 
we may judge of its importance by reading the words of Strauss 
himself in the preface to his third edition :—* With the Commentary 
of De Wette,” says he, “and the Life of Jesus Christ of Neander in 
my hands, I recommenced the examination of the fourth Gospel 
(that of St. John,) and this renewed study has shaken in my mind the 
value of the doubts that I had coiecived as io the authenticity of 
this Gospel, and the credence which it merits; it is not that I am 
convinced that the fourth Gospel 2 is authentic, but I am no longer so 
well convinced that it is not.’ 

There is seareely any author of note, perhaps not one, who has 
written on subjects of theological rationalism, that escapes the notice 
of the author of the work before us. He devotes one chapter, con 
amore no doubt, to the state of Catholic theology in Germany in the 
19th century. He dwells complacently on the conversion to Catho- 
licism of Frederic Schlegel, de Stolberg, Hamann, Werner, de 
Haller, &c.,—and after some remarks on the different and numerous 
directions given to theology, concludes the chapter with the con- 
demnation of Hermesianism. The closing portion of the work is 
taken up with the account of the present position of Supernaturalism 
in Germany ;—observations on its eventual probable triumph in a 
constitution that shall reunite the elements of liberty and authority ; 
—the recent disputes about the confessions of faith ; and the media- 
tion of Bretschneider and Schelling with the new phase given to his 
philosophy. Our author concludes in the words of Twester : 


The ground, then, is prepared; nothing more is wanting than to sow 
there the grain of living faith ; its fields are ripe for the harvest, may the 
Lord send therein his reapers! And why should we not trust to Him, who 
amid so many difficult circumstances, has known how to establish, to propa- 
gate, and preserve the Christian religion? He, whose assistance has sus- 
tained, through so many painful conflicts, our Evangelical church, will not 
abandon it now. May he send us some one who, endowed with the spirit 
and the power of Luther, may be able to change the hearts, and to bring back 
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the children to the sentiments of their ancestors; or it may be among his 
decrees that the crisis shall unfold itself gradually, and that the life of the 
Church shall return by degrees to health and its ancient vigour! Many 
symptoms of the age indicate a movement more profound and general to~ 
wards the faith! If at the commencement recourse is had to the true 
fountain-head, in a short time we shall see something more decided ; in- 
decision will acquire firmness, coldness warmth, and lukewarmness will be 
dispelled ; and those accessories which here and there rendered the good 
cause at one time suspected by good thinkers, and gave to adversaries the 
appearance of some foundation for inimical reviling and repulsion,—these 
accessories, I say, will be repudiated. 


The author then proceeds with some just and judicious and elo- 
quent remarks of his own, with which we close this article :— 


Tn this contention of supernaturalism and rationalism, there is a force ill- 
understood, especially for many persons who have been accustomed to lend 
thereto but a distracted ear (une oreille distraite.) It is necessary that they 
should know how to strip the question of some superficial appearances with 
which it is enveloped in certain localities, and which give occasion to a false 
manner of judging it. It was well said by an able critic of Hamburgh, 
there are no longer some interests of the Church which seek the supremacy ; 
it is not to destroy religious liberty that innovators are set at defiance ; no, 
it is the Christian revelation, whole and entire, that wars against powerful 
adversaries who combat it in the name of rationalism; it is the renewal of 
the conflict between Christianity and Paganism; and this is why the battle 
can never cease but with the destruction of one of the combatants.* But it 
is not necessary that the contest cease, in order that peace should be restored 
in the hearts of Christians. They ought as much to dread a complete triumph 
as a defeat. What would an entire victory serve them, which is not in the 
nature of things, and which, in supposing it feasible, would only tend to puff 
up or enervate them? Do they not know that it is by conflict, and an un- 
ceasing conflict, that truth purifies and maintains itself? What they ought 
above all things to desire is, that into this vast and rich harvest the master 
would send forth workmen animated with his spirit, in order that they may 
bring about the triumph of truth by knowledge united to charity. Then 
the true light will propagate itself, and with the light of juster notions to 
follow on the route, they will attain to what all souls desire, the possession 
of truth. 











* Feuilles litteraires et critiques de la Borsenhalle, (Litteriér. u. Krit. 
Blatter). Hambourg, 1839. page 1028. 
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Art. V.—Discourse on the Integrity of the Legal Character. De- 
livered before the Law Academy of Philadelphia, by Job R. Tyson, 


one of the Vice-Provosts. 


It is hardly possible to name a field in the regions of classical anti- 
quity, which one would traverse with higher attractions than that 
which was constituted and occupied by the Roman Bar under the Re- 
public. The profession of Advocate at that era was illustrated by 
the character and efforts of more truly cloquent and influential men 
than at any other period. At any time, with reference to any school 
as well as to any date in the history of that school, the popular mind 
is entertained and instructed by tracing the lives and the fortunes of 
professional men, perhaps long gone before ; and this, although there 
should be no great events eonnected with their career, no romantic 
incidents in their course. The mental history—its progress, tri- 
umphs, eccentricities—of an eminent divine, physician, or lawyer, 
always draws strongly upon the curiosity, the speculation, and the 
sympathies of the reader. What then must be the prying interest 
of the modern barrister with regard to the business-histories of those 
celebrated ancient men,—the Ciceros and the Crassi of Rome,—many 
of whose anxieties and necessities he may be called upon to live over. 
What were their hopes and fears with and without briefs—their 
preparations and labours in private—their manner and bearing to 
their clients when in closet consultation—the methods and steps by. 
which they attained their dignities—the arts resorted to for cajoling 
and perplexing the court—how did they interrogate witnesses—and 
a multitude of other points which must have had their much talked- 
of illustrations, their forms and characteristics. Most probably, 
however, mankind will have always to deplore the want of minute 
and of all distinct information on these matters; for itis almost en- 
tirely by inference that we can arrive at any considerable degree of 
satisfaction relative to the Roman Bar during the rule of the consuls. 
This want or loss may be accounted for in more ways than one, in- 
dependently of the remoteness of the period contemplated. ‘There 
was the despotism which immediately succeeded the men and the 
period we are speaking of, which could have no friendly aspect to- 
wards the statesmen and orators who had so recently flourished. The 
annalists of the empire were rather paid to forget than to remember 
such men or their measures. But perhaps still more must the blank 
and deficiency be set down to the account of the lines of distinction 
which obtained between the bar and the forum; for while these 
lines were dim and vague, it is certain that the dazzling displays in 
the latter, left the more grave, sober, and common-place services of 
the other comparatively unnoticed. Hence contemporaneous history 
teacheth us of the bar only by implication ; on the other hand, state 
problems, conspicuous persons, mighty sensations, and prodigious 
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oratorical feats, impressed an age with an indelible stamp, or brilliantly 
emblazoned it, for the wonder and study of all succeeding genera- 
tions. 

Stl, a variety of testimonies and hints may be picked up and com- 
bined relative both to the theory and practice of the Roman bar, that 
may toa certain extent satisfy curiosity and reward inquiry. 

The Roman lawyers were, at least before the empire, almost ex- 
clusively ofnoble or gentle families, and stood in regard to their 
clients, much more in the situation of patron and continuous protec- 
tor than is the case at the present day, or than can well be understood 
without a clear notion of the constitution of Roman society and the 
relationship which existed between the patrician and the plebeian 
branches into which it was divided; the one being greatly dependent 
on theother. But we pass on to notice certain practical and routine 
points, together with recorded facts. : 

Of the mode of educating the Roman law students, it is pretty 
clear that, during their first years they were kept usually under the 
charge of Greek masters, by whom they were instructed in grammar 
and rhetoric. Greek instruction was almost universal. At the age 
of about seventeen, they took the toga virilis, that is, they became of 
age; and at this age they were very usually placed under the charge 
of some distinguished lawyer, by whom they were introduced to the 
forum, where all the judicial proceedings were transacted, and under 
whose direction they prosecuted their professional studies. But 
those studies did not impose upon them anything at all like the 
drudgery which face the aspirant in our day; for probably all the 
law which was worth reading might have been comprised in two or 
three volumes of the size which Blackstone usually assumes ; so that 
to make himself master of this corpus was looked upon as but a 
trifling labour for the student. This is clear, judging from the early 
age at which the Roman lawyer made his appearance at the bar, and 
sometimes, too, in suits of great moment. It is not clearly ascertained 
at what age Cicero first undertook to plead a cause. ‘The first re- 
corded was for Quinctius, at the instance of the comedian Roscius, 
in the twenty-sixth year of his age; but he expressly states, in his 
speech on that occasion, that he had tried many smaller cases before. 
The great Roman orator, indeed, professed himself when only about 
twenty years old, so well acquainted wita the mysteries of the law, as 
to be able to sustain an argument on any legal question with the 
greatest lawyers of the age. But heis to be exempted from the 
ordinary class, or such as those whose course represents the customs 
of an age, not merely because of his elaborate style of preparation, 
but of his emulous eagerness to rival the mature Hortensius. 

By far the largest portion of the attention of the Roman lawyers 
was bestowed upon purely rhetorical studies, in which their labours 
to perfect themselves did not cease, oftentimes, until the close of their 
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public lives. To shine as a lawyer was to shine as an orator. Cicero's 
ardour in this respect could not be exceeded. Besides taking lessons 
from the most competent teachers of eloquence, independently of 
preceptors of logic, he never intermitted, he assures us, for a single 
day, some oratorical exercise ; declaiming not only in Latin but in 
Greek; in the Jatter more frequently, because he found that that 
language furnished a greater varicty of eloquent expressions. And 
such was precisely the preparation which was to be recommended to 
others or to himself, even had he entertained no political aspirations. 

Afcourse of study so different from our own, was for the transacticn 
of an equally different kind of business. The lawyer's professional 
learning was rhictorical, and his successful achievement eloquence ; 
because, in the first place, it was upon a peculiar susceptibility to 
impressions from that quarter that the interests of his clients de- 
pended ; and in the second place, most of the legal business had no 
precedent, appealing rather to sentiment than to authority. The 
progress of civilization, which has brought with it a comparatively 
equal distribution of the privileges and opportunities of life, has 
made crimes of a flagrant character almost to cease, except in the 
very lowest class of the population, being still out of the pale of this 
equalization. No general interests are involved in their condemna~ 
tion and acquittal. Too poor or degraded to secure eminent counsel 
to defend, not worth the expense of a learned prosecution, and the 
nature of the cases after all being commonplace and of a routine 
character, they receive their sentence without exciting great public 
interest In one instance out of a thousand. Notso when the prose- 
cutor was the state, when the defendant was a proconsul of the Ro- 
man empire, and the audience were the enraged victims of his 
oppression, and their sympathizing friends! when all that wealth 
could add to the skill, or adiniration and gratitude to the devotion of 
the advocate, were lavishly contributed by both contending parties. 
On the lips of the orator often appeared suspended the happiness of 
millions, aud when successful immense was their reward. They were 
regarded at once as the preservers and benefactors for whom no 
amount of gratitude was sufficient, no sort of devotion extravagant. 
Besides, perhaps there never was an audience which in all respects 
the orator would prefer to that which the eloquence of the advocate 
addressed. The profoundest scholar and the most brilliant rhetorician 
had ample scope for all his powers. The people were not only of a 
susceptible but of a firm nature. They nobly kept faith with their 
advisers ; and were in this respect greatly unlike the capricious and 
fickle Greeks. They always hked as well as admired Cicero ; almost 
always went his ways; nor when they once espoused a project, were 
they without a plausible if not a logical and rational reason if they 
deserted it. 

In all their great efforts, the preparatory labour of the Roman ad- 
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vocates appears to have been prodigious. Every known scicnee and 
art were brought under contribution, and a whole life was viewed as 
being too brief to satisfy their aspirations, Iven with regard to the 
circumstance of action the most scrupulous and studious attention was 
paid. Hortensius devoted himself with enthusiasm to the study and 
practice of gesture. It was said that so fascinating was his manner, 
that many did not know whether they went to the forum to hear or 
to see him. Cicero, whose action, was originally defective, used to 
receive instructions from Roscius and Esopus, one the most successful 
tragic, the other the most successful comic actor of his age. A 
yreat deal too was made of stage effect. Nor was our own Lord 
Chatham unskilled in this kind of stratagem, not deeming it unworthy 
of his great powers. One of the most distinguished of his partisans 
often complained that he never could obtain admittance to his lord- 
ship’s room till everything was ready for the representation, “till the 
dresses and properties were all correctly disposed, till the light was 
thrown with Rembrandt-like effect on the head of the illustrious per- 
former, till the flannels had been arranged with the air of a Grecian 
drapery, and the crutch placed as gracefully as that of Belisarius or 
Lear.” 

There is one species of preparation, generally considered by us as 
inexpedient and unworthy, which the Roman advocates and orators 
practised. It was usualfor them to write out their spe. ches in heavy 
cases, and to commit them to memory. There is good reason for be- 
lieving that all of Cicero’s eclebrated efforts were composed and 
written out with the greatest attention to condensation, precision, and 
polish. Hortensius owed much ofhis success to his prodigious me- 
mory, which, according to the testimony of Cicero, distinguished him 
from every other person he ever knew. He remembered whatever 
he had written with ease ; and he also employed this faculty so skil- 
fully, that having also remembered all that had been stated by his 
opponent, he turned the w eapon to the best and most dexterous ac- 
count for his own client. Indeed, the numerous artificial means by 
which the Roman orators were aceustomed to aid the memory, 
sufficiently indicate the importance they attached to this species of 
cultivation. Even the internal evidence afforded by such of their 
forensic productions as have reached us, sufficiently attests the fact 
of the most patient and claborate pains having been taken prepara~ 
tively with tlicir speeches. 

And yet in modern times, and in our own country, there are well- 
known instances of writing and mnemonical preparation, by men teo 
of eminence as orators and debaters. Lord Brougham, by his own 
confession, wrote out the pcroration of his speech on the trial of 
Queen Caroline seven tinies befere he was satisfied with it. A large 
portion of Canning’s great speech on Portuguese affairs, furnished 
abundant internal evidence of having been carefully composed and 
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reduced to written correctness. Sheridan used to wither or crush 
his adversaries with impromptus which he had meditated for months, 
and written out with every regard to perfection. Mr. Macaulay, 
whose début on the Reform Bill, Macintosh pronounced the most 
splendid probably ever made in the House of Commons, had written 
out the whole of his speech, and spoke it from memory, a habit which 
he is understood to continue, and as the performances themselves 
frequently lead one to surmise. — Sheil was convicted, we believe, 
of having sent aspeech to the press before the House had met, on 
the occasion for which the speech was reported to have been de- 
livered; and Macintosh’s disquisition upon the Reform Bill,is said 
to have been all written and committed to memory. In fact, the 
sort of luminousness and -the philosophy which distinguish the 
piece, tell you as much. Still, the instances of such preparation with 
us must be comparatively rare; nor couldthe practice of our Bar or 
of our Senate allow of the constant use of the method. Indeed, high 
admiration is bestowed upon the debater that is clever at extempore 
reply. With regard to practitioners in the courts of law, written 
speeches on the part of persons with extensive practice, and the com- 
mitting of speeches to memory must be impracticable. Yet, we have 
the authority of the preface to Law Tracts, Hargrave, for saying that 
** there are some nice points both of law and equity, which in respect 
of the extreme precision requisite to a proper treatment of them, may 
be more satisfactorily elucidated in that way than by the most bril- 
liant energy of rhetorical eloquence.” 

The Roman Bar differed from ours very materially in respect of 
compensation. Its distinguished members were in most instances, 
where the duties required the highest accomplishments and the 
greatest exertions, munificently rewarded. At the same time any 
pecuniary remuneration was pronounced illegal. Of course, in these 
circumstances, reward was contingent, which fact alone was calculated 
to exclude from the bar all who were not in possession of a tolerable 
fortune at the commencement. But we need no historical records or 
intimations to convince us that a law forbidding compensation to 
counsel for professional services, must have been, although a stum- 
bling block, scarcely an obstacle. How could presents, given by stealth 
and with cautious dexterity, be prevented; for it isin perfect accord- 
ance with man’s nature, that unless the discharge of duties requiring 
a high order of intellectual talent and extraordinary effort be 
liberally rewarded, men of the first order of mind and accomplishment 
will not be procured. 

A usual and a legal way of recompensing professional lawyers, 
was by testamentary devises. Immense fortunes appear to have 
been accumulated in this way; and no more satisfactory evidence 
could be given of a lawyer's ability than the amount of his inheritance 
from this source. Cicero frequently alludes in his letters to favours 
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of this kind extended to himself. When, upon one occasion, Antony 
falsely declared that the orator had never received any such assu- 
rances of his client’s regard, Cicero replied that he had bestowed 
upon him upwards of two hundred thousand pounds, not like An- 
tony, from the forged wills of strangers, but as testamentary dona- 
tions from dying friends. 

Nearly every Roman, under the Republic, who distinguished him- 
self, went into political life, and generally through the law; but what 
was not so praiseworthy a means,—soine unfortunate province was, 
in most cases, consigned to him to be plundered, as the cheapest and 
easiest way, it is presumed, of maintaining a nobility. The fortunes 
which were sometimes thus acquired were princely. Hortensius, who 
was successively a soldier, military tribune, edile, praetor, and consul, 
had his sumptuous villas at Tusculum, Bauli, and Laurentium, besides 
his splendid house on the Palatine hill, which was afterwards to form 
the centre of the imperial palace. His olive plantation he was accus- 
tomed to nourish regularly with wine. Yet, notwithstanding this 
profuse practice, his heir found ten thousand casks in his cellar after 
his death. Cicero is said to have had eighteen villas in different 
parts of Italy, besides numerous bathing-places which he had built 
for his convenience when travelling. And yet neither Hortensius 
nor Cicero were very notorious for their wealth at that time. 

Now, since none but men of very distinguished abilities could 
hope to receive presents sufficiently large to supply the place of a 
regular income,—for such men would not wish to incur the pe- 
nalty of a violated law, much less the risk of detection in an act 
which would have been considered undignified, had he taken a tri- 
fling fee,—it is obvious that the law tribunals would only be resorted 
to in cases of deep importance. Besides, lawyers of distinction must 
have been the only ones who were adequately paid; for that humble 
class of the profession, who, with us, care for the interest of the 
lower orders, where only a small compensation can be offered, would 
meet with but poor encouragement, and therefore their number, 
it is presumed, would be very limited. This also necessarily follows, 
—that the humble classes would in a great measure be disfranchised 
of the benefit of the law, and that the cases of oppression by the 
wealthy and the great would be innumerable and gross. One con- 
sequence more,—seeing that none but men of great mark would be 
likely to receive briefs in heavy cases, and that such alone were 
liberally paid, the list of lawyers taking them altogether must have 
been small, while that of those who could presume to live by their 
profession, and in a style of grandeur, must have been still more 
narrowed. Indeed, we hear of very few Roman lawyers. Cicero, in 
a sketch intended to cover both the bar and the forum, enumerates 
only about a dozen men as prominent at any one time, and that, too, 
in overgrown Rome. 
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Of the Roman mode of procuring clients, and also of the bearing 
of the lawyers to their employers, a few notices may be added. These 
profession: alists appear tohave been the best equipped of drummers. As 
in all other countries and ages, the legal practitioner must have de- 
pended much upon the extent of his personal acquaintance, which he 
would be always most desirous to enlarge. A lawyer is especially a 
citizen of the world, and hence it is also that much of the com- 
pleteness of his character is derived. But in the universal political 
aspirations of the Roman gentlemen of the long robe, there was an 
additional incentive to the widening of their personal acquaintance, 
Nearly all the magistrates under the Republic were elected by the 
people; hence not only the candidates wanted clients, for the present, 
but voters for the future. Accordingly electioneering for both pur- 
poses was reduced to something like science. 

To flatter strangers and to avoid offending forgotten acquaintances, 
was the first lesson learned and the last habit surrendered by the aspi- 
rant for public consideration. The lawyers and politicians were daily 
accustomed to take with them, when they went into the street, a 
slave or two, who knew every man of distinction in Rome, and whose 
duty it was to whisper to his master the name of any such who hap- 
pened to approach, in order that an old friend might be greeted with 
adequate familiarity and courtesy, ‘These slaves were called Nomen- 
clators, and sometimes Monitors. 

The probability is, that the manner of the Roman lawyer was 
always respectful to his political peers, and, upon occasions, sufli- 
ciently haughty to his inferiors. One’s birth, or station in life, was 
a legitimate subject of sarcasm in the forum. “J mysclf,” said Cicero, 
referring to one L; Czesulanus, a plebeian lawyer, “ heard him, in 
his old z age, when he endeavoured, by the Aquilian law, to subject 
L. Labellius toa fine for a breach of justice, but I should not have 

taken any notice of such a low-born wretch, if I had not thought that 
no person I had ever heard could give a more suspicious turn to the 
cause of the defendant.” But although the lawyer of distinction 
might be ever ready to extend the light of his countenance to his 
plebeian friends, or even his slaves, as a favour, we may be sure that 
he could become indefinitely supercilious and saucy when the courtesy 
was claimed as a right. 

True, the democracy of Rome, in its organized and united state, 
was feared, and its asserted claims respected by the nobility ; but its 
individual representatives were despised. Any principle that united 
the people made them paramount ; but when separated, or broken 
down to the component parts, the rights of a man were as a rotten 
thing which the Patrician might trample under his feet with impunity. 
The Christian religion had not yet taught the equal value and ac- 
countability of any human soul, nev had modern democracy estab- 
lished equal rights for all before the laws. The plebeian’s deficiency 
in blood qualifications i in ancient Rome, could only be imperfectly 
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supplied by multiplication of numbers. It was only the aggregate 
people that was respected ; and the suit of any one of this mass, if 
taken up at all, was for the glory of the orator, rather than the pro- 
tection or the righting of the injured. We shall only further notice 
upon this subject, that in his business intercourse, the lawyer seems 
ever to have observed a considerable formality. A kind of state was 
kept up while receiving his clients; for he gave his opinjons usually 
from an elevated seat. Tie 

It was optional with the Roman lawyers, but not ustomary, to 
accompany their opinions with reasons, as if their dictum placed the 
question beyond dispute. And, indeed, these opinions were of great 
authority, though they had legal force only by courtesy before the 
empire. 

In what singular contrast was this with the abject humility which 

they would, if occasion called, assume, to secure a favour or a vote 
from the plebeian order. ‘The co-existence of a people continually 
winning new rights from the vast domain of ancient conservatism, 
and an “aristocracy tov proud almost to breathe the same atmosphere, 
accounts for the anomalous union. A privileged class uniformly be- 
come mean when they become weak; but the peculiarity of the law- 
aristocracy at Rome was, that all legislation had, either naturally or 
artificially, so hedged around them and clung to them, that they be- 
came not only distinguished for the ordinary vices of an over- indulged 
and dominant class, but they furnished from their ranks most of the 
scholars and generals as well as of the statesmen and orators of the 
remarkable era we have been considering. In short, whoever pauses 
to contemplate that brilliant period, must be impressed with the con- 
viction, that the Roman Bar, prior to the empire, with all its vices 
and weaknesses, its contradictions and anomalies, presented one of 
the most accomplished and powerful bodies of men that has ever 
existed. But tocome to modern times, and to the Discourse be- 
fore us. 

The community is deeply interested in the promotion and main- 
tenance of the purity and integrity of the legal character; for are 
not the members of the bar the expounders of the laws, the guardians 
of private rights, the conservators of justice, and the body looked to 
as the ready harnessed defenders of public liberty? In a govern- 
ment of laws, the highest and most important services must be 
naturally claimed at the hands of the lawyer. All classes feel and 
practically acknowledge the benefit of his counsel, or the effects of 
his exertions. Wherever the law is to operate or be anxiously 
expounded, his presence and voice are indispensable. How wide and 
exalted then must be the sphere of his duty! Whatever therefore 
improves, purifies, or elevates the character of this minister,—wli t- 
ever inspires him with an adequate sense of responsibility, influence, 
independence, and fearlessness,—whatever tends to render him incor- 
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ruptible in the discharge of his duties, promotes the general interests, 

and strengthens the safeguards of society. It has been the custom, 

arising more froma disposition to good-humoured banter than sevious- 
ly andbitterly to censure or denounce, to charge the professon with the 
arts of chicanery, and the abuse of power, knowle dge, and dexterity. 
Different reasons have been assigned for the charge ; but these, per- 
haps, may be reduced to two. “The whole profession, like a family, 
suffers by the delinquencies of any one of its members; and again, 

those persons who feel the effects of the law, are disposed to be re- 
venged. It is certain that neither justice, nor the ministers of justice, 
can be held in favour by him who conceives himself their victim. 
There is, besides, a natural disposition to resist power and to depre- 
ciate the agent, whether it be unflinchingly directed to the preser- 
vation of the rights of persons or of governments. But the /awyer in 
the proper rand full sense of the ter m, has rarely been accused of 
being the willing instrument in the hands of despotic power. On the 
contrary, there are many illustrious instances, during periods of 
tyranny and corruption, of his coming forth the manly defender of 
the oppressed, the undaunted advocate of liberty, and the stern pro- 
claimer of justice. Mr. Tyson gives memorable examples. 


The noble conduct of Sir Edward Coke, in resisting the disgraceful 
servility of a powerful court, and the tyranny of a capricious monarch, is a 
memorable illustration of the value of the lawyer in perilous times, and a 
striking example of moral intrepidity and personal firmness. In the reign 
of Louis XIV., and the regency of Orleans, that great lawyer, D’ Aguesseau, 
rescued unhappy France by his patriotism and courage, from the intrigues 
of ambitious favourites, the corruptions of the tribunals, and the stupendous 
and dazzling projects of the infamous John Law. The annals of juridical 
biography over the world teem with similar examples. 


These present the noble conduct of a great English and a great 
French lawyer making successful efforts to rescue their country from 
royal oppression and base intrigue, from favourites, judicial corrup- 
tions, and even from such gigantic projects as threatened the liberty 
and happiness of mighty nations. Attempts, it is notorious, have 
frequently been made to overcome the advocate, sometimes by the 
people, and sometimes by the government. ‘These, however, have 
generally been, in perfect accordance with the character we are eulo- 
gizing, resisted and contemned to the sustainment of high professional 
honour and incorruptibility. Our author adduces an illustration of 
insidious and unjust efforts manfully scorned in British history, ac- 
companying it with just and strong remarks. 


Many occasions occur in the course of an extensive practice at the bar, 
when, from the blindness of popular prejudice or the easiness of public cre- 
dulity, a counsel finds himself in situations which may expose him to ruin, 
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without the sympathy and support of his brethren. In the memorable case of 
the libel against Paine, for that part of his ‘‘ Rights of Man” which attacked 
the English Government, Erskine stood forward his intrepid and eloquent 
defender. All the arts of intimidation were employed to drive him from his 
purpose. A conspiracy was formed to deprive Paine of the benefit of counsel ; 
but despising promises, and regardless of threats, Erskine was true to that 
independence of action and integrity of purpose, which should ever charac- 
terize amember of the bar. For this act of disobedience, he was put under 
the ban and deprived of office. Now that time has mellowed the passions of 
the moment, we look in vain for their excuse or justification. He was the 
defender, not of language tending to sedition, not of an inflammatory at- 
tempt to excite opposition to law, tumult, disorder, or misrule; not of ca- 
Jumnies against the living magistrates; but of a sober effort to bring about 
the redress of acknowledged grievances, by addressing the universal reason 
of the nation. He remained under a temporary cloud; but true to himself, 
and fortunate in the adherence of his brethren, he emerged from the vapour 
which obscured him into the brightest sunshine of popular and royal fa- 
vour. 


Fearless and independent conduct like that of Erskine, can be 
matched with many examples in the history of the legal profession. 
Indeed, the fact is so well known, so appreciated, so relied upon, and 
so established in British thought and practice, that it is not possible, 
at this time of day, to conceive ofa case of sedition, treason, or of any 
enormity intended to destroy royalty or the constitution, in which 
lawyers of the highest character, both morally and professionally, 
would not be looked for in defence of the accused. An advocate 
would reap universal approval for volunteering his services, unless 
indeed it turned out that he was inadequate and incompetent as 
regarded its demands upon his knowledge, tact, and independence. 

There are certain peculiarities in the properly regulated training 
and the frequent position of the lawyer, which seem to be friendly 
in the way of fostering high character and the habitual sense of de- 
mands for its exhibition. The cultivation of a knowledge of the 
principles of right, is calculated to inspire him with the spirit of 
freedom and independence. ‘Then, again, he is much exposed to 
criticism, and this must tend to render him vigilant, ready, and re- 
solute. But to quicken his sense of propriety, he should be taught 
both by precept and example, that the sphere in which he moves is 
exalted; that the obligations which it imposes are very exacting, at 
the same time that they are high and holy ; that, in short, he is one 
of the ministers of human justice. To prepare himself for the per- 
formance of his duties, and to protect his profession from odium, he 
should not merely cherish a chivalrous idea of its scope, susceptibili- 
ties, and influence, but most earnestly strive after that knowledge, 
those accomplishments, and those sentiments required by the legal 
character in its most dignified and serviceable capacity. Professional 
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integrity comprises many qualifications as well as solid gifts. It re- 
quires truth and prudence, of course, but it also calls loudly for 
sound and polished learning. In the first place it demands of the 
professed lawyer,— 


That his legal knowledge should be profound and exact, in order to direct 
lis client wisely. He will be distinguished not only for the assiduity neces- 
sary for this, but for honour, sincerity, and truth, in all his relations with 
the client, the court, the bar, and the community. If sincerity be loved in 
the common intercourse of life, how desirable to find it in a counsel, into 
whose ear has been poured, perhaps, the cofidential breathings which have 
been withheld from every other mortal ! 7 

In the rude ages of chivalry, veracity was esteemed a cardinal and indispen- 
sable virtue, and without it the dignity of knighthood attracted to its possessor 
only the contempt and infamy of his order. Of all the detestable properties 
for which a man of liberal aspirations may be known, is falsehood, a vice 
equally unpolitic and base. But, onthe other hand, how noble a conscious- 
ness dues he enjoy, how proud a niche does he occupy in the hearts of his 
fellow-men, whose lips have never been polluted with untruth, and whose 
promise, without the sign manual to attest its nature, has always been scrupu- 
lously and to the letter redeemed. 


But the ignorant lawyer can hardly be honest. He assumes to 
perform duties which require learning; he appears as the expounder 
of laws he does not understand ;_ as the advocate to protect his client 
from illegal punishment, the nature of whose offence is to him un- 
known; and asa sentinel, to prevent the bench from invading private 
and public right the boundaries of which he cannot define. 

With regard to the benefit to be derived from the pursuit of liberal 
studies, Mr. ‘Tyson observes that they 


Are necessary to counteract the circumscribing and benumbing influences 
of a professional addiction to law. The man who devotes himself exclusively 
to its details, becomes as pitiable in his helplessness as the blind or hood- 
winked mill-horse, unsuited for every purpose but the round he is accustomed 
to travel, and only fitted for that by the appliances which confine him to his 
circle. Too strict an adherence to legal forms cramps the energies and con- 
tracts the mental vision, rendering it acute in the perception of immediate 
objects, but by disqualifying it for a wider range, lessens the sphere of its 
observation. 


Not only are liberal studies necessary for ornament and recreation, 
but no lawyer can faithfully discharge his duty without the various 
knowledge thus imparted. Without them he cannot sustain the dig- 
nity of his profession, or honestly, as has already been remarked when 
speaking of ignorance, engage in its practice, Those who affect to 
despise them, wish to level the profession to their own low tastes and 
condition. Whois more capable successfully to defend his fellow 
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citizens than he who hasdevoted his youth to the study of the best 
authors and models, and his manhood to the accurate and profound 
study of the laws of his eountry,—whose mind has_reccived impres- 
sions sound and durable from the great lawyers and orators, patriots 
and statesmen of ancient and modern times? In the performance 
of his various duties, he is constantly deriving aid from these. A 
person thus imbued, thus prepared for forensic exercises, is am- 
bitious of exectiones and eminence for their own ennobling sake, 
and despises the sordid acts and low tricks of the pettifogger. He 
cannot tolerate legal quackery, which is only another name for 
nag al Lie will ‘not endeavour to pu!l down the elevations which 

‘is brethren may have reached by untiring and honourable efforts, 
_ deep learning and vast industry, but on the other hand, will 
strive to come up tothem through the same path. The reverse of 
such a character must ever be open to the seductions of gain, and 
prone to deviations from moral rectitude. He may crouch to scize 
his prey; may become the scourge instead of the defender of the 
poor and helpless, may serve to poison the fountains of justice. 
Learning and ability are naturally allied to integrity and success; ig- 
norance and little thoughts with dishonesty and defeat. W hile all 
civilized nations have held the upright and able lawyer in the highest 
esteem, the keenest and most sarcastic wit has been directed against 
the pettifogeer: leguleius guidam cautus atque aculus, preco acti- 
onum, cantor formarum, auceps syllaborum. 

All the studics of this great profession, when properly pursued, 
tend to liberalize the mind and exalt the sense of duty, of honour, 
and of patriotism; hence meanness, ignorance and deception cannot 
be tolerated in its members. The incongruity of ignorance and 
presumption assuming the place of learning and dignity, of chicanery 
attempting to substitute itself for honesty and talent, as we have 
already said, long ago justly provoked the ire of the wits, and made the 
attempts most odious. ‘The disasters produced by such usurpations 
are destructive of our rights, subversive of confidence, generative of 
vindictive litigation, and bring the profession into disrepute, tending 
to inefficacy. 

In his *f Decline and Fall,” Gibbon says, ‘The profession had 
fallen into the hands of freed men and plebeians, who, with cunning 
rather than skill, exercised a sordid and pernicious trade. Some of 
them procured admittance into families for the purpose of fermenting 
differences, of encouraging suits, and preparing a harvest of gain 
for themselves and their brethren. Others, recluse in their chambers, 
maintained the dignity of legal professors, by furnishing a rich 
client with subtleties to confound the plainest truths, and with ar- 
euments to colour the most unjustifiable pretensions. The splendid 
and popular class was composed of the advocates who filled the 
forum with the sound of their turgid and loquacious rhetoric. Care- 
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less of favour and of justice, they are described for the most part as 
ignorant and rapacious guides, who conducted their clients through a 
maze of expense, of delay and disappointment.” How ouaaiaiie 
of the degradation and ruin of empire was all this ! 
The ignorance, corruption, and venality of the lawyers, produce 
many national evils, as well as disorganization in society ; while the 
purity of justice, the prosperity of the country, the preservation of 
rights, and the uninterrupted enjoyment of liberty, depend greatly 
on their integrity, honour, knowledge, and patriotism; for all these 
qualities are necessary to the administration of the laws :— 


The lawyer exists, (says Mr Tyson,) and can exist only in the genial at- 
mosphere of freedom. It is from him especially, that traditional errors and 
practical abuses must find a correction. Reform and improvement, under 
his auspices, hope for stability and progress. But he stands not only as a 
sentinel against the inroads of a political despot, and the scourge of public 
abuses, but he is the shield of private injury and the assertor of legal retri- 
bution. He is interposed between the corrupt, incompetent, and erring 
judge, and the wronged and trembling suitor. The avenger of the innocent, 
he visits upon the wrong-doer the penalties of the law, and protects the weak 
and defenceless from the overbearing hand of oppression and power. 


People are not generally aware or thoughtful of the many benefits, 
public as well as private, which are derived or are inseparable from a 
learned and independent bar. Indeed the prejudices which vulgarly 
prevail against the body, ought to be denounced; for the grovelling 
spirit that would bring down the qualifications of its members, aims 
a blow at the interests of morality and of patriotism. The delusion 
alone that a man with little learning can become a great lawyer, is per- 
nicious and fraught with essentialevil. Yet the credulity of the world 
in favour of the truth of the miracles of quackery is often exhibited 
in raising to temporary importance and fanie a mere pretender. The 
pettifogger, and those who support him, maintain the opinion which 
our author rebukes, that the reading of the lawyer cannot stray with 

safety from the beaten track of his profession. ‘A sentiment of 
this kind is so inimical in its spirit to the genius of the age, and so 
injurious in its practical tendency to the public and to the profession, 
that so opportune an occasion as ‘this should not be omitted to present 
and expose its fallacy. The law is not only a learned but a liberal 
profession ; and the lawyer, of all men, should elevate and fortify his 
principles by various and enlightened studies against the insidi- 
ous temptations to which he is on every side exposed.” ‘ The sparks 
of any science,” says Finch, “ are taken up in the ashes of the law.” 
How dark and bewildered would the progress be, if the student were 
to grope his way without a more certain guide than these sparks. Mr. 
Warren, in his Law Studies, says, Your mere lawyer is a pettifogger. 
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He seldom distinguishes between principle and technicality ; the 
latter of these, according to Lord Kames, invariably leading to 
corruption and depravity, ‘* He who thus observes the outside in- 
stead of advancing into the penetralia of the temple, is as partial in 
his scope of observation as the underworkman so felicitously described 
by Dean Swift; and confining himself to the outworks, is a stranger 
to the grander conceptions which would be inspired by the amazing 
extent and beautiful proportions of the interior and _ principal 
structure.” 

Of no ordinary importance in the performance of every part of the 
lawyer’s duties, is the possession of honest feelings and correct 
moral habits. The cultivation of integrity makes his perception of 
wrong quicker, and his rebuke of it more indignant and weighty. 
If honesty be the element which binds the moral world together, 
how necessary must be its cherished strength and spirit by the mem- 
bers of that profession who are by their office the guardians of the 
constitution and the laws. Our author has very properly made the 
integrity of the lawyer depend on adequate learning, pure morals, 
unsullied honour, magnanimity of sentiment, and unruffled temper. 
And he introduces exemplifications of such principles, conduct, and 
bearing, with striking accompanying observations, forming an inte- 
resting portion of the able discourse. Many of the great lawyers of 
former times have displayed noble and heroic virtues, given a first 
movement to reform in government, and contributed to save the 
henour and blood of nations. They have often become conspicuous 
for their courage and patriotism, guiding their country through 
perilous times. The have even entered the tented field, and led 
armies to victory, to the assertion of the most valuable institutions 
and principles of everlasting worth. 

We conclude our paper with a passage from Mr. Warren’s Law 
Studies, addressed to students standing at the threshold of the Bar. 
* Surely,” he says, ‘something more than aptitude for the acquisi- 
tion of law learning is to be looked for in him who comes to the bar 
with proper feelings and objects—who aspires to become an honour 
to an honourable profession; one which fills so large a place in the 
public eye; which is fraught with such heavy responsibility as con- 
servator of all that is dear and valuable in society—the property, life, 
and character of every member of the community ; which enables a 
man to become the greatest blessing, or the greatest curse, to his fel- 
low creatures; which—a very Hippomenesto Atalanta—at once sup- 
plies its members with the most ennobling incentives to perseverance 
in the path of rectitude, and the most incessant, alluring, and potent 
temptations to deviate from it; which affords almost equal scope for 
the exercise of the best and the basest qualities of human nature— 
for integrity and corruption, for generosity, fortitude, fidelity, as well 
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as ‘envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness ;’ capricious, more- 
over, and often tantalizing Lo its most worthy votaries: well may the 
student, anxiously and distrustfully pondering all these things, ex- 
claim, Who is sufficient for them! Let him not suppose that the 
above is an over-wrought picture of the profession he has selected ; 
for every day’s experience will serve but to corroborate its fidelity. 
Numerous as are, and have been, the ornaments of our profession, 
their numbers would probably have been trebled, had but a correct 
and comprehensive estimate been formed of it at the outset—had its 
candidates but been cautioned against its peculiarly-besetting dan- 
gers, fewer would have been deflected from the paths of honour and 
integrity, or would have rested satisfied with a low tone of moral 
fecling, or even with intellectual mediocrity.” 





Art. VI.—The Philosophy of Marriage; in its Social, Moral, and 
Physical Relations, §c. §ce. §c. By Micuart Ryan, M.D. &c. 
&e. 12mo. pp. 388. 4th Edition. 1843. Bailliere: Londoa and 


Paris. 


MarriaGE, considered physiologically or morally, presents a variety 
of points for the exercise of the intellectual and economical faculties. 
The lover meditating marriage, and “sighing like furnace with a wo- 
ful ballad made to his mistress’ ey ebrow,” thinks only of angels and 
angelic beings and hours of bliss. But the contemplative bachelor, 
putting aside scntimental considerations, wisely and warily weighs 
the advantages and disadvauitages of single and wedded life—examines 
the pour et contre—and refle tingly contrasts the © unopened paper 


and ‘* solitary tea cup” on the breakfast board, with the eight or ten 
juvenile ‘ mugs,” and— 


Dreading that climax to all human ills, 
The inflammation of his weekly bilis—Byron 


—cries “ off,” and descends into his narrow tomb, a single and a soli- 
tary man. 
We shall not quote what Johnson says of marriage, and the pro- 
bability that all marriages would be as happy were they brought 
about by lottery, as they now are by what is termed mutual consent ; 
for we suppose that opinion of the moralist is two well known—but 
we cannot avoid alluding to it. Jeremy Taylor, however, has a pas- 
sage which somewhat rescucs modern society from the view taken of 
it by Johnson, and as we have no desire to withhold that which ma 


mollify the opponents to his opinion, we shall give them the advan- 
tage of the passage by inserting it :— 
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Celibacy, like the fly (says the Bishop) in the heart of the apple, dwells 
in perpetual sweetness; but sits alone, and is confined, and dies in singu- 
larity ; but marriage, like the useful bee, builds a house, and gathers sweet- 
ness from every flower, and labours and unites into societies and republics, 
and sends out armies, and feeds the world with delicacies, and exercises, 
many virtues, and promotes the interest cf mankind, andis that state of 
good things to which God hath designed the present constitution of the 
world. 


Possessing little of that sourness waich is supposed to be an attri- 
bute of the Reviewer ex officio, we shall not insist here upon much 
that might be adduced in condemnation of the manner in which the 
union of young persons is generally brought about, for we are 
desirous to escape from the ungrateful t ask of reprobation; and 
leaving that duty to the preacher, we gladly seek refuge in the gra- 
tification of philosophical research, by which we shall rather assume 
the office of the nuptial historian than the sceptre of the acerbate 
critic. For according to the views of some philosophers, men err 
more from thoughtlessness, vanity, ignorance, indifference or accident 
than from love of vice as vice. Nay, one of the characters in a present 
fashionable novel,* is made to blame vice and not the vicious; for she 
says, “ there would be no vicious people if there were not vices; and 
no dicers if there were no dice.” This is excellent sophistry, but 
bad morality ; an apposite concatenation of proposition and infer- 
ence, but defective in convicticn and reason. Nay it is reversing the 
legitimate end of reason; an abandonment of Bacon, to take up with 
Protagorus}—or at least his followers, who, as is generally the 





ee 








* Chatsworth, 1844. 

+ Protagorus, a native of Abdera, was originally a porter,—but according 
to Aulus Gellius (v. c. 3,) Leing overtaken one day by Democritus, carry- 
ing logs upon his shoulders, the philosopher was so struck by the neatness 
and regularity of the bundle, that he desired him to stop and rest him- 
self. Protagorus complied, and Democritus examined the bundle, and find- 
ing that it was put together with mathematical exactness, inquired if he 
himself had made itup? Tothis he replied in the affirmative, and to con- 
vince him, undid the bundle, and put it together again in his presence. The 
philosopher then expressed much admiration at his ingenuity, andsaid tohim, 
‘** Young man, follow me, and your talents shall be employed upon greater 
and better things.” He consented, and accompanying Democritus, was 
boarded and educated at his expense. He subsequently amassed much 
money ; but in consequence of some expressions of an atheistical tendeney, 
he was banished from Attica and his works burned in the market place. 
(Vide. Enfield Hist. of Phil. p. 252.) Some of his tenets were sceptical. 
He taught that contradictory arguments could be advanced upon any subject, 
and that all natural objects are perpetually varying. The passage in his 
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case, with imitators out-herod, their Herod. Be this as it may, we 
shall not delay to examine the merits or demerits of this phi- 
losophy—a school which seems to make perplexity the rule, and 
perspicuity the exception to human reason, [some notice of their 
tenets will be found in note,] and proceed to make a few brief re- 
marks upon the institution and usages connected with marriage in 
the several nations of the world, which will promptly and properly 
introduce us to the contents of the work before us. For these facts 





eee 





work on “' the Gods,” which led to his banishment, is given both by Enfield, 
and by Dr. White in the translation of Diogenes Laertius’s Lives of the Phi- 
losophers,” published in London in 2 vols. 8vo, 1696. 

** Concerning the Gods, I am wholly unable to determine whetherthey have 
any existence or not; for the weakness of the human understanding, and the 
shortness of human life, with many other causes, prevent us from attaining 
this knowledge.—(Enfield.) Dr. White’s translation is somewhat different : 
“As for the Gods, I have nothing to say; neither do I know whether they 
are, or whether they are not; for there are many impediments to our know- 
ledge, the obscurity of the matter, and the shortness of man’s life.”—(7Zrans- 
lation of 1696 referred to.) He held also, ‘* that man is the measure of all 
things; of things in being, asthey are, and of things not in being, as they 
are not.” He conceived the soul to be nothing but the senses—that all things 
were true—that is,—whatever seemed to a man to be true, was true. He 
was the first who distinguished parts of time, and introduced disputes about 
words. He was also the inventor of the porter’s knot, and was drowned ac- 
cording tosome authorities, on a voyage to Scicily ; according to others he 
died on the way 620 years B.c. Diogenes Laertius tells the following 
story of him, which will give a better idea of his sophistry, than any lengthy 
resumé of his doctrines. One of his scholars, Euathalus, bargained withhim 
for a considerable sum, to be taught oratory, half of which was paid down, 
and the remainder was to be paid off'as soon as Euathalus should gain a suit 
at the bar. But Protagorus, perceiving that now that the scholar had Jearned 
all that he could teach, made no haste to gain a suit, sued him for the re- 
mainder, and added these words: ‘‘ Foolish young man! I shall be paid 
this money, whether the cause go for me or against me; for if the court 
pronounce for me, then the law gives me the money; but if it gives sen- 
tence against me, then thou art bound to pay me by thy contract, because 
thou hast got the better.” To which Euathalus answered, “‘ Most wise 
master! neither way shall I be forced to pay this money; forif the court pro- 
nounce for me, then I am discharged, because | have got the better; if 
against me, then the contract is void, because I have not got the better.” 
This reasoning (?) seemed to have puzzled the sophist himself, for no mention 
is made of the issue of the trial. Itis astonishing how very long this mode 


of mystifying ideas of right and wrong prevailed in the schoo!s of Europe, 


and even now has been revived by the ultra economists, and the no-corn- 
law-league. 
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and opinions we are principally indebted to Gilbert Stuart*, unless 
when otherwise noted ; for though this author in his turn owes much 
to Tacitus, still as he has fused the opinions which he held, and copied 
the picture which he drew of the state of the Germanic tribes, with 
respect to manners, customs, and observances, into hisown text, it is 
not only more convenient, but indeed more appropriate to quote 
direct from him, than from the Latin author, whose works is so well 
known;—moreover, because Stuart not only gives allthat Tacitus said 
of the marriage customs of the Germans, but has blended with his 
text, the views and opinions of writers down to the 18th century— 


an union of authorities which cannot but be serviceable to the re- 
viewer. 


The state of society, (says Gilbert Stuart,) which precedes the knowledge 
of an extensive property and the meannesses which flow from refinement and 
commerce, is in a high degree propitious to women. To treat them with 
cruelty does not consist with the elevation of sentiment which then prevails. 
Among the people of whom I speak (the Germans,) even the slave + was 
exposed to no studied insults or oppression. Of the women, the warrior 
and the citizen considered himself as the friend and the protector ; and their 
weakness only served to render the attachment to them the more lasting and 
tender. While courage and strength and feats of prowess gave glory to the 
men, the women were judged of by a different standard. They were studi- 
ous to recommend themselves by the performance of domestic duties. They 
attended to the cares of the family and the house, and the mother found a 
long and a serious occupation in the rearing of her children, who were not 
allowed to approach the father in public till a certain t age. To her daugh- 





* A View of Society in Europe, in its Progress from Rudeness to Refine- 
ment, &c. &c. By Gilbert Stuart. LL.D. 2nd Ed. 8vo. Edinburgh, 1792. 
+ Verberare servum, ac vinculis et opere coercere, rarum. (Tacit, de Mor. 
Germ. c. 25.) In imitation of our author we append the translation. ‘ It 
is unusual to scourge a slave, or punish him with chains or hard labour.” 
+ Domus officia uxor et liberi exequuntur. ( Tacit. de Mor. Germ. c. 25.) 
‘* The domestic offices are performed by his wife and children.” Liberos suos 
[says Caesar] nisi guum adoleverint, et munus militie sustinere possint, 
palam ad se adire nin patiuntur ; filiumque in puerili cetate in publicolo in 
conspectu. patris assistere turpe ducunt. |De Bell. Gall. lib. 6. c. 18.) 
‘¢ They do not suffer their children to come before them publicly till once 
they have grown up; and they think it unbecoming for a son in his boyish 
years to stand up in public in the presence of his father.’”’ This was the 
ractice toa certain degree in England up to a very recent period, (Vide 
Wade's Brit. Hist.) n the time of Canute, the English sold their children 
like horses to the Irish. The sale, however, was forbidden, as well as the 
marriage of priests, by Canute. ([Jdd. p.17.] Vide also a pamphlet, On 
the Intellectual Powers of the Negro, by HE. Binns, M.D. London, 1844; 
p. 8. It is not long ago since the son or daughter (we forget which) of a 
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ters she endeavoured to give the accomplishments which might win to them 
the chiefs who were most ce'ebrated and powerful. To her sons she recited 
the exploits of their ancestors, and formed them to valor. (pp. 12-13.) 


Was it therefore to be wondered at, that women who thus fulfil- 
led the duties imposed upon them by the Great God—the creator 
and upholder of all we see, hear, feel or understand,—should have 
at last come to be considered as beings supcrior to the rude race who 
puysically and organically were their masters, but intrinsically and 
intellectually their infe TLOrs, and that at length, they should have been 
viewed in the light of beings with whom corresponde nees with eutities 
of invisible but substantial existences, were a matter of every day 
occurrence, a source of divination, and ¢ a medium of power? We 
should say not. We are inclined to look up ta woman asa being of 
superior intellectual facuities, superior physical organization, as to 
endurance [for what man could endure the fatigue of a London loc oe 
ing-house wench in the Bloomsbury or Str: “and cirele of lodging 
houses ?] and superior senuteiiiehes as regards cthical perc eptions— 
but that is woman in the intellectual or poctic sense. ‘To expect 
this of cockney women, whose ideas never extend beyond outside ap- 
— or the art of dazzling by concealing—were indeed absurd. 
“or how can women, educated and brought up as three-fourths of 
the London women are, be anything but automata? Imitators 
of imitators? It is at this class of women —not the fine old 
English stock of the gentry [emphatically Yeomen] — that Mrs. 
Ellis most particularly aims in her recent work. ‘These are a sort 
of hybrid class between the lady and the lady’s maid, — mere 
pretty things for carriages and carpeted garden walks. It is this 
race of women which wil! be the bane of “Englishmen and English 
character—the forced fruit of boarding schools and summer trips to 
Paris: for indeed these women seem to think that they have nothing 
else to do but dress, dance, drive about, and (as they call it) enjoy 
themselves. Alas! there are few Cornclias among them, and the 
love of approbation and the desire for admiration destroy their t iste 
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distinguished American President, was publicly sold in one of the cities of 
the South! Succeeding races of Americans will read this with as much dis- 
may and incredulity as we do now the sale of British children in Rome in 
times long past, which gave rise to the Mission of St. Augustine, in 597. 
For passing through the slave-market, and seeing some very beautiful 
children for sale—he asked of what nation? They replied, Angl?. (English. ) 
He rejoined, Von Angli, sed angeli, st forent essent Christiani. ‘* Not 
English but angels, had they been but Christians.” On the inauguration 
of a Roman Catholic Bishop at Birmingham, for New Zealand,in 1842, 
Dr. Wiseman, the erudite principal of St. Mary’s College, Oscott, beauti- 
fully alluded to and dwelt upon the Mission of St. Augustine. 
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for domestic duties and their culture of domestic feelings. Tow dif- 
ferent was it with the German woimen—our ancesturs—as described 
by Stuart ! 


But what evinces their consideration beyond the possibility of a doubt, is 
the attention which they bestowed on business and affairs. They felt, as 
well as the noble and the warrior, the cares of the community. They watched 
over its interest, considered its connexion with other states, and thought of 
improving its policy and extending its dominion. They went to the public 
councils or assemblies of their nations, heard the debates of the statesmen, 
and were called upon to deliver their sentiments. And, what is worthy of 
particular notice, this consequence in active scenes they transmitted to their 
posterity.* Such, in general, was the condition of women among our an- 
cestors, while they were yet in their woods ; and, such, I should think, is in 





* Nec aut consilia earum aspernantur, aut responsa negligent. ‘They 
neither despise their councils nor disregard their responses.” (Z'acit. Mor. 
Germ. c. 8.) Plutarch says (De Virtut. Mulier. Polyeenus in Stratag., lib. 7,) 
that it was the privilege of the Gothic women, as well as the Celtic, to de- 
liberate on affairs of state. Indeed they assisted at the councils of the na- 
tion upon all occasions. Goguet (part 2, b.1,¢c.4) declares women enjoyed 
this advantage in ancient Greece. Charlevoix (Journ. //ist. let. 13—18) re- 
Jates also that the American women are called to the national meetings to 
offer their council] and opinion. They are the first to speak, having pre- 
viously consulted among themselves. Addison (somewhere in Zhe Spec- 
tator) ridicules the idea of women taking part in affairs of state, and says 
something about the awkwardness of a commander-in-chief being taken in 
labour on the cve of a battle—or a Lord Chancellor being seized with labour 
pains on the woolsack. But commanders of great renown have been seized 
by disease in the moment of action, and Lord Chancellors have left the 
woolsack in mortal agony, yet these accidents have not been alleged as 
causes why men (who are all liable to sickness) should not contiuue to be 
commanders and chancellors. Among the Franks and the Anglo-Saxons, the 
queens had an active share in the government, and Gregory of Tours (b.4) 
mentions one of the Frank queens who received a national homage. ‘The 
Saxon Chronicle (Chron. Sur. p. 48) states that Werburg, Queen to 
Wight-red, assisted at the Wittenagemot, held at Berghamsted. Malmsbury 
(lib. 2) speaks ofa parliament convened by King Edgar, in which he was 
assisted by his mother Alfgina. Mathew of Westminster (Flores [/istort- 
arium, p. 423) tells us that Canute in a national assembly acted by the 
advice of Queen Emma “ and the bishops and nobility of England.” We 
believe this is the statement of Mathew Paris in his [/ist. of the World from 
the Creation to the Conquest, 1571. We have throughout this note rather 
closely, but not entirely, followed Stuart. These are his own words : “ When 
the crown fell to a prince in his minority, the queen-mother had the guard- 
janship. Thus Fredegund had the guardianship of her son Clotarius I1., 
Brunchiid of her grandsons Theodebert and Theodoric, and Bathildis of her 
son Clotarious 111.” (p 170.) We merely glance at the history of Boadicea, 
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a great measure their state in every country in the globe, in an age of society 
and manners which knows not the cares, the corruptions, and the distinctions 


of property.* 


That the marriage ceremonies ofsuch women would be simple and 
sensible, and that they would typify their future lives, is to be ex- 
pected ; accordingly, we find that parties brought together from 
choice and appetite, experienced the happiness of reciprocal attach- 
ment and exhibited the influence of mutual kindnesses, and by those 
delicate attentions which constitute the sum of human happiness, 
proved to others the condition of bliss which they enjoyed. That 
such a state should be coveted was natural, and that those who coveted 
should imitate it, was also natural. Hence a simple proposal froma 
man toa woman, or from a woman to a man,—for there is nothing 
contrary tonature in this supposition, —‘‘ to do as so and so had done, 
would be all the preliminary and all the ceremony of marriage. It 
is possible, however, to suppose that, as the Germanic tribes married 
late, that they first constructed a hut, and prepared certain provi- 
sions agaiast the possibility of want and the certainty of offspring. 
The bride did not * turn all manner of colours” at the bare mention 
of swaddling clothes, or at the sight of acradle. She felt through 
her God the workings of that spirit of maternity which, though 
struggling in embryo, was only to be released through the medium 
of union with the opposite sex ; and she did noughtto check its move- 
ments or repress its advances. She had no sin, and knew no shame. 





and call attention to the fact of the presence of three female sovereigns 
reigning at present in Kurope—in England, Portugal, and Spain, to show 
how highly women are estimated even at the present day. 

* Damascenus (St. John) John of Damascus (De Mor. Gent.) says, Apud 
Saunitas vel Samnites, de adolescentibus et virginibus quotannis publicum 
habetur judicium. Quem igitur eorum optimum esse sententia judicum pronun- 
ciarit, is sibi cx virginibus eliget uxorem quam vult, deinde sccundus abeo 
alteram, et sic de ceeteris deinceps. ‘* Among the Samnites, there is a pub- 
lic examination held every year of the young men and virgins. Among the 
youths, he who is pronounced best by the sentence of the judges, has his 
choice of a wife from among the young women; when the second has his 
choice in the same way, and so on the rest.” The same author says, Saur- 
omate uxoribus in omnibus obtemperant, tanquam dominabus. ‘The Soro- 
mates obey their wives as their superiors in every thing.” Heraclides ( De 
Politiis Grecorum) writes: Lycéivitam sustinuerunt ex latrociniis. Legibus 
autem non utuntur, sed consuetudinibus, dominanturque ipsis femine inde us- 
que ab initio. ‘*The Lycians support their lives by robbery; they do not 
observe laws, but customs: and women have governed them from the be- 
ginning.” See Stuart for further proofs of the influence of women, as well 
as Moore’s Marriage Customs, Alexander's Hist. of Women, &c. &c. 
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Hence she took as active a part in the construction] of her hut as 
her physical powers would admit, and her delicate proportions per- 
mitted ; and when the work was completed, she received from her 
nearest relatives such little presents tow ards household comforts as 
the rude state of society required, or the arts of nascent civilization 
had invented. “ This cohabitation oz alli: ince,” says Stuart, ‘‘ attract- 
ing attention by its decency, its pleasures, and its ‘advantages, would 
grow into a custom or fashion, For what men approve they will 
imitate.” But as men advance in civilization, some ceremony becomes 
necessary, not so much to the individuals, as to that society of which 
they form component parts. Because it is fit and proper that the 
woman should declare in the face of her family and friends that she 
has chosen a partner for life, and that she is no longer one who may 
be sought in marriage ; while the man should proclaim to his ac- 
quaintances and kindred, that the condition of life upon which he is 
about to enter, is such as to demand all his energies and all his time— 
and these facts also require to be signified to his people or tribe 


in some distinct and formal manner, —hence the ceremony of mar- 
riage. 


When the individual was called from the house of his father, and inves- 
ted with arms; when he was advanced from being a part of a private family 
to be a member of the republic, he had the capacity of entering into con- 
tracts, and of singling out the object of his affections. The parties who had 
agreed to unite their aflections, having obtained the approbation of their 
parents and relations, made an interchange of gifts in their presence. The 
lover gave his mistress a pair of oxen, a bridled horse, ashield, a sword, 
anda javelin; and she in her turn, presented him with some arms. (Stuart, 


p. 17.) 


Such then were the first rude ceremonies of the marrying parties. 
But as civilization advanced, as property began to be acquired, and 
luxury to take fast hold of men, woman ceased to be a helpmate— 
(for his possessions and his property released him from that necessity) 

—and she became an object of gratification, of ambition, or interest. 
Hence dowries, settlements and pin-money. Hence too ‘refinements 
in sexual intercourse-—pampering of appetite and neglect in woman 
of all those nobler characteristics of her sex, devotion to her husband, 
her house, her offspring, and her maternal duties. These latter were 
delegated to mercenaries. The father’s child imbibed the milk of the 
less fortunate but more healthy peasant woman; for the ladys’ life 
was pleasure, her pursuit enjoyment, and her existence a voluptuous 
repose ; while additions to enhance charms and improve beauty, in 
the shape of cosmetics and apparel, were greatly coveted, anxiously 
sought, and readily purchased almost at any price. That desire 
which had been for merly natural and confined to the operation of na- 
ture, ceased to be waited for—it was not only solicited but provoked, 
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and by every means which the skill or ingenuity of woman could 
devise, art invent, or money procure. Was it surprising then that 
as the same cates tire, the same face and form should lose its power, 
and that recourse should be had to variety? So in both sexes, and then 
irregularities, intrigues, jealousies, bitter animosities, bloodshed, 
wretchedness, and unavailing sorrow. 

Thus, tracing froin the earliest times the commerce of the sexes, 
we arrive through an intermediate era at that period when all decene 
seems to have forsaken both the one and the other, and both to have 
gloried in their delinquencies. This Stuart thinks was at its acme 
during the decline and oppressions of fiefsin Europe. Be that as it 
may, it would seem that the married women were the chief defaulters. 
* The rite of marriage was only courted to be abused. The pride of 
condition, more powerful than modesty, was indeed a check to the 
vrigin ; but she was to wait reluctantly the moment when her coy- 
ness and timidities, instead of rebuking the passions, were to bea 
zest tothem. All the fopperies of fancy were exhibited, all the 
labyrinths of love were explored. A licentiousness, which knew no 
restraint from principle, was rendered more seducing by the de- 
corums and decorations of a fantastic gallantry.” (Stuart, p. 131.) 
Troubadours or licensed gallants paraded the country, and while they 
affected the utmost respect for virtue, and the deepest sense of honor, 
they shewed by their conduct the hollowness of their professions. 
Nay, for the voluptuous endearments of the sex, and the loose gratifi- 
cation of alatitudinarian love, heaven itself was despised. ‘I would 
not be in paradise,” says Deudes de Prades, a Troubadour, “ on con- 
dition of not loving her Iadore.”* Thusa principle of enjoyment 
was rendered an element of being! And can we wonder then that 
the general depravity should at last reach such an acme, that shame 
ceased, and even the decencies of sexual intercourse were forgotten 
or overlooked} ? What is still more remarkable, even those parts of 





* Je ne voudrois pas étre en Paradis, 4 condition de ne point aimer celle 
que j'adore. Hist. de Troub. t. 1, p. 521. 

+ The following we take direct from Stuart to support this startling as- 
sertion. ‘* Of the Duke of Orleans, the brother of Charles VI., there isa 
pleasant notice in Brantome, which illustrates very aptly the profligate man- 
ners introduced by fiefs and chivalry. ‘C’etoit un grand debaucheur de dames 
de la cour, et des plus grandes: Un matin en ayant une couchée avec lui 
dont le mari vint par hazard pour lui donner le bon jour, il cacha la téte de 
cette dame’ et lui découvrit tout le corps, la faissant voir et toucher nue a ce 
mari 4 son bel aise, avec defense sous peine de la vie d’oter le linge du visage. 
* #* * Et le bon fut que le mari etant la nuit d’apres couché avec sa 
femme, lui dit que M. D’Orleans lui avait fair voir la plus belle femme nue 
qu’ileut jamais vue; mais, quant au visage, qu'il n’en s:avoit que dire, 
ayant toujours été caché sous le linge. From this union we are informed 
sprung “ le bel et beau Dunois.”—~ Brantome, ap St. Foix, Ess. Hist. v1, 


p. 319; and Stuart, p. 406. 
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the body concealed by decency came in for a share in the general fan- 
tastic follies of the times, for on the death of Gabrielle’s mother, the 
public were made acquainted with a strange mode of decoration among 
the women of the higher classes—her body being exposed to the 
rude gaze of the people*. It is not improbable that to the general 
carelessness as to the morals of their wives, that the men in the 
middle ages added also the Roman fashion of disposing of them, 
though this has been warmly controverted.¢ A passage in the 
‘“‘ Britannia” however is so striking that we cannot hesitate to copy it. 


John Camois, Son of Lord Ralph Camois, (a precedent not to be parallelled 
in that of our own age) out of his own free will (I speak from the parliament 
rolls themselves, Parl. 30 Ed. 1.) gave and devised his own wife, Margaret 
daughter and heir of John de Gaidesden, to Sir Witxtram Paniet, Knight ; 
and to the same (Wit.L1AM) voluntarily gave, granted, released, and quit 
claimed, all the goods and chattles which she had, or otherwise hereafter might 
have, and also whatever was in his hands, of the aforesaid MArGaret’s goods 
and chattles w:th their appurtenances. So as neither himself nor any other in 
his name, might, nor for ever ought to claim or challenge any anterest in the 
aforesaid MARGARET , from henceforth, or in the goods or chattles of the said 
MarGaret: which is, what the ancients said in one word, ut omnia sua 
secum naberet, that they should take away with her all that was her’s. By 
occasion of which grant, when she demanded her dower in the manor of Tor- 
pull, an estate of John Camois, her first husband, there commenced a memor- 
able suit. But she was cast in it, and sentence passed, that she ought to have 
no dower from thence. (Britannia V. 1, p. 205.) 





* See Stuart for an account of the singular ornaments with which the 
perscn of the mother of Gabrielle was adorned. (p. 412.) 

+ Every one is acquainted with the story of Cato presenting his wife to 
his *‘ friend Hortensius.”” Nero, as well as Caligula, went further, and ex- 
posed their mistresses to their guards. Charles II. differed little from Cali-. 
gula—for Czesonia the mistress of Caligula—a woman (Suetonius Vit. Calig. 
c. 59) who excelled all others in voluptuousness, was not only exhibited in 
puris naturalibus to the common soldiers, but commanded to minister to the 
friends of the Emperor ; and something like this is told of Charles and the 
Duchess of Portsmouth. But the Romans i in the earlier part of their history 
were very particular, nay harsh as regards the morals of their women, They 
were strictly forbidden the use of wine ; and so jealous were their husbands 
upon this matter, that the custom of saluting them on entering a room is 

said to have originated in the practice of smelling their breath to discover if 

they had been indulging in wine. Romulus was the very Avatar of temper- 
ance. e permitted a husband to fill his wife if he detected her drinking 
wine! Valerius Maximus says, that Egnatius Metellus, seeing his wife 
drink wine out of a cask, actually killed her on the spot, and was acquitted 
by Romulus. Fabius Pictor adds, that a Roman family having detected one 
of their daughters endeavouring to pick the lock of a chest in which there 
was wine, shut her up and starved her to death! (Alexander's Hist. of 
Women, p. 208.) 
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Whatever arguments may be adduced to prove that the sale of 
wives was never legal, it is evident from this extract that 1t was cus- 
tomary ; otherwise some notification to the contrary would have been 
preserv ed, either in the Rolls themselves or in the Records of the Court 
in which the suitas to the dower was instituted. We are assured that no 
such notice of the infrequency of the act exists in the documents re- 
ferred to, consequently we are justified in assuming that in the middle 
ages, to inconceivable immorality was added the detestable practice of 
selling Wives. 

It would be desirable to say something of the dower and the 
morgengabe of the same and the preceding age did time or space per- 
mit, but they do not; therefore we must refer the inquisitive reader 
to Stuart's work, to which we have so trequently alluded, and 
to which we have been very greatly indebted in the preceding pages. 
We now recur to “ The Philosophy of Marriage,” which is written in 
a semi-popular style, and is generally speaking adapted to the capa- 
city and consonant with the morality of the public. It had been 
wished, however, that the author had not deemed it necessary to 

make so many apologies, and to deprecate the nature of his work so 
frequently. For what is natural and not artificial, what is philo- 
sophical and not unethical, however it may surprise ‘the punctilious 
or startle the timorous, can neither be reasonably censured nor 
properly interdicted. As nearly every man has been, is, or will be 
married; or at any rate it is possible that he may be, while it is 
equally certain three-fourths of his acquaintances, fr iends, and relatives 
are or will be, surely that which is so universal should be universally 
known; else, like a blind horse in a mill, society will continue sta- 
tionary or retrocede, return to its pristine practices, or deteriorate into 
worse. Nothing therefore that is of daily occurrence, nothing that re- 
ligion enjoins, nature demands, the laws permit and society requires, can 
be beneath our care or attention, can be offensive to morals, or pro- 
ductive of a blush even to the most sensitive. Let us then see in 
what manner Dr. Ryan has treated his subject, and how far he 
has fulfilled his task. 

In the first chapter, after the introductory remarks, which are 
squeamish and uncalled for, he gives a very lucid recapitulation of 
the bastardy laws, population, and the reproduction of the species. 
In this there is much common sense, a great deal of useful informa- 
tion as to the bastardy clause of the New Poor Law, and much 
knowledge of the state of public feeling in reference to that detest- 
able and obnoxious enactment. All these are subjects which, though 
necessary to be discussed in their proper places, are not admissible 
here. In the second chapter, the institution and object of marriage 
is treated ina sensible and matter-of-fact manner. It is free from 
thase exalted views of nature, or rather of reproduction, which have 
recently, in the lectures of the French physiologists, done so much 
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towards new and eximious views of anatomy as exegetical of disease. 
But if it do not attempt this, aud if it do not add much, if any thing, 
to the knowledge of the physiologist or anatomist, it possesses a fund 
of inexhaustible information for the ordinary re: ader. In the third 
chapter, the physiology and hygieology of marriage, together with 
incidental remarks on premature abuse of the reproducti ive organs, 
is fully discussed and treated of at length and in a comprehensive 
and intelligible manner. There is no fourth chapter,—why or where- 
fore we do not understand; for if the chapters had been misnumbered 
by the printer, a note w ould have explained the circumstance. As it 
is, we can see no reason for this singularity. In the fifth chapter, the ill 
effects of premature and late marriages are considered, but in no way 
that calls for any remark. 

The ill consequences of very young or very old animals attempting 
the duties of reproduction, very soon attracted the attention of man- 
kind; nor have the labours or reasonings of physiologists much 
augmented our knowledge or greatly improved our views upon the 
subject. Youth will ever continue the object of love, and money 
the medium of enjoyment ; consequently there will be always old 
men desirous of young wives, and young women ambitious of rich 
equipages; nor will there be wanting parents who, having experienced 
the evils of poverty, will be ready, by the disposal of their daughters, 
to exchange the responsibility and onus of support for the ease and en- 
joyment of competence. ‘That these marriages should be unhappy 
is what was known they would be to all but those immediately con- 
cerned, ere they occurred. Are we then to be surprised at the 
results ? 

Of the sixth chapter, ‘‘ Marriage in its Moral Relations,” we 
desire to record our unqualified approbation. 


Let us (says Gisburne) consider the case of two persons, of unequal 
tempers and dissimilar habits, about to form an engagement for life, by which 
their whole future existence might be affected; what repugnance, on re- 
flection, would they not naturally feel to such an engagement—especially if 
one of the parties was to be in a state of subordination to the other. How 
diversified, how strict, how persevering would be the enquiries of each re- 
specting the other? Unless the dispositions, the temper, the habits, the 
genuine character, and the innermost principles were mutually known, 


what rational hope, what tolerable chance of happiness could exist ? 
(p. 100, 101.) 


And our author himself adds, and most properly,—‘ There are far 
more important requisites for marriage than temper and accomplish- 
ments, andthese are principles and habits. Without attention to 
these, every promise of happiness will be infallibly blighted.” 

Yes, we must emphatically add, principles cand habits are more im- 
portant than accomplishments and temper. Every day we see men 
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imposed upon by the pretended accomplishments and tempers of the 
young women whom they are about to marry—one shews a paint- 
ing asher own performance, which she has purchased in Newman 
Street; another, when asked for music, affects never to have seen or 
heard an air (which she has practised a thousand times,) but which 
to the surprise of the poor victim who sits by in trembling ecstacy, she 
rattles off with the rapidity of Kalkbrenner and the velocity of 
Juinzt. Another exhibits roses (in her cheeks) which have come 
from her hair-dresser, and another a bust or a figure which are the 
offspring of her milliner, or the product of her own ingenuity. Ifa 
woman will condescend before marriage to these vile and infamous 
acts to secure a matrimonial alliance, she will, after she has secured 
that alliance, not fail to give cause to her dupe, to repent that 
he had ever beheld her. But we must proceed. 

The seventh and eighth chapters relate to the influence of poly- 
gamy and monogamy on society—and to conjugal duties and parental 
rights and obligations. To the latter we concede our approval—to 
the opinion expressed as to the non-proeductiveness of polygamic 
connections, we offer our decided opposition, We have known in 
the West Indies a man who had 70 children living—(we think that 
is Mehemet Ali’s number)—and another gravely told us, that he had 
stopped counting when he got to ninety-five. Both of these men 
were from Scotland. But we could multiply instances. Bruce had 
some remarks on the subject, in his Travels. We can do no more 
than allude to them. 

The ninth chapter is more especially physiological, and the effects 
of puberty on the intellectual, physical, and moral condition of both 
sexes is well and accurately stated. The tenth chapter, as well as the 
eleventh, treats of the causes which influence fecundity and infecun- 
dity—we can see no cause why these should not have been abbreviated 
into one. Nor can we see any reason why any doubt should seem to 
be thrown upon the statement of Sir George Tuthill (as we take the 
notes of admiration to do) at page 158—to the effect that he knew 
an Asiatic Russian who had by his first wife 69 infants at 27 births, 
and by his second 18 at 8 births—-87 children in all—for who shall 
limit nature in her operations ?* This man wasalive in 1782 and was 








* We quote the following not as believing, but desirous of shewing what 
was believed at no very distant period. It is from Howell. ( £pistole Hoel 
Eliane, Lett. xiii.) After stating that there was an extraordinary vessel at 
the Hague, which by the aid of winds and sails, went fifteen miles in the 
hour (what would that most amusing writer have thought of thirty, forty, and 
even fifty miles an hour by rail-road ?) on the ‘even sands,” he continues : 
‘* That wonder of nature is a church-monument, wher an earl and a lady are 
engraven with 365 children about them, which were all delivered at one 
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then 75 years of age. (Lond. Med. and Surg. Journ. v.1, 1836, p. 


768.) Indeed the author himself says, (p. 157,) that Haller knew 
families who had 16, 20, 28, and 30 children. ‘That a friend of his 
knew a lady of title, who was then a fine and youthful looking wo- 
man, Who had had 27 children—that a patient of his at St. John’s 
Hospital said she had 82; and that a woman of 70 appeared at the 
Pow-strect Police-office in May 1834, who stated that she was the 
mother of 40 children, and that her daughters had twins three or four 
times. (p. 158.) The writer of this article is the son of the eldest 
of 21 children, all of whom lived to attain their majorities. It is not 
long since that there was living a family of 28, either at Mile-end or 
Bow—all by one father and mother : but why multiply instances ? 

The eleventh chapter considers the influence of climate, season, 
abundance of aliment, and other causes, (as misery, liberty, and 
slavery,) upon fecundity and population. At p. 159, the author 
adopts the notion of Hippocrates, that spring was the most favourable 
to conception—and the opinion of Pliny, that it “was the genial 
season, when all nature possessed ardour and became pregnant of new 
creations.” 

If by the season of spring some particular portion of life, and not 
an especial period of the year is implied, we are ready to go with the 
author, but if his language is intended to convey, that spring (or that 
time of the sun’s annual revolution when he is in a particular part of 
the heavens) is most productive of reproductive efforts, we shall deny 
the position im toto. In the first place, people marry at all times 
and at all places, without reference to spring, summer, autumn, or 
winter. Besides, spring, summer, autumn, and winter commence 
and terminate at different periods of the solar year in different parts 
of the globe—yet men and women procreate equally in all parts of 
the globe at all times of the year :—and whatever attempts have been 
made by Messonoe, Villermé, and other conjurors of figures (for all 
the impositions of the present day are practised through the medium 
of figures) to reduce the time of birth to a definite or mathematical 
period of the year, are but indications of unrealities, and semina of 
deception. The period of birth and the period of death much 
always, and will ever vary, so long as the natural laws are violated, 
or continue to be violated by man, not only in Europe but in the 
other three quarters of the globe. Man is as completely an artificial 
animal as is the cabbage (Brassica) an artificial vegetable. And con- 





birth—they were half male, half female; the bason hangs in the church 
which carried them to the christening, and the Bishop’s name who did it.” 
The date of this occurrence is 1400—or thereabouts. A writer (we forget 
his name) says they were hydatids. We shall ventnre no opinion, but leave 
the story inthe hands of Howell. See, also, Nugent's Grand Tour. 
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sequently to tie him down as physiologists do, (at least those who 
fancy they are physiologists,) to certain rules and laws which he has 
not only violated, but long ceased to observe, is as absurd as it is 
unscientific and futile. 

Physiologists, with some few exceptions, have been travelling in a 
circle ever since Aristotle told them that a man only differed from a 
tree in havinga stomach. When they will get out of the circle it is 
impossible to say. ‘That climate may modify the action and conse- 
quently determine the sexes of brute animals, no one will deny—be- 
cause they are exposed to the vicissitudes of temperature. ‘To this 
element of reproduction civilized man however is not so directly ex- 
posed, Velpeau and Girou in France, and we think Blaine in this 
country, observed, that when the weather is dry and cold, and the 
wind northerly, mares, ewes, and heifers produce fewer females than 
when the season is in the opposite condition, But this may depend 
upon causes into which it is neither convenient nor necessary at 
present to enter. 

Before quitting the consideration of this chapter, it will be as well 
to refer to the remarks (at p. 161), that there are more parturitions 
at night than by day—because during the darkness of night repro- 
duction is generally promulgated. Surely, to an accurate observer 
like Ryan, other causes might have occurred. Are not labours brought 
on at night from the fatigue and anxiety of the day, and not unfre- 
quently “from the Venus of the evening? If writers are to treat 
matters of every-day occurrence phy siologically, let them also treat 
them according to the dictates of common sense. 

The twelfth chapter, as involving aquestion which would be better 
discussed in an assemblage of sages than in the pagesof a review, we 
shall confide tothe judgment of the reader. ‘Toa certain extent, 
the production of the sex of an animal at pleasure, we think under 
the will. The examples of Jacob and the brindled progeny can- 
not escape attention; and the breeders of pointers and Hereford- 
shire oxen “ breed to a point’”—why therefore the faculty should 
not be transferred, or be possessed by the nobler animal man, we 
can see no reason. Dubois and Venette not only affirm it, but 
give examples of their success which can scarce be doubted. 
Those who have read of Graham and the goddess* of Youth, (or 
Health, we forget which) will recollect many cases recorded by ‘ the 
Doctor,” which, if they cannot be believed, cannot be denied. The 
nineteenth chapter, “On the Reproduction of Organized Beings 
and the Universal Code of Generation of Animals and Plants,” de- 
serves a very critical notice. But as those who really desire to in- 
vestigate this subject are well read in Harvey, and have no doubt con- 
sulted Barclay on ‘* Generation,” in which the theories of Aristotle, 





* Afterwards the celebrated Lady Hamiiton. 
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Empedocles, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Galen, Linnzwus, Buffon, &c., 
have been collected and arranged; and as those who care little about 
the question but as it ministers to curiosity, seek only for novelty, 
and as we cannot offer anything new upon it, we think we shall be 
consulting not only our own ease but the feelings of our readers, by 
passing on to the following chapter. In the fourteenth, then, “ The 
Generation of Organized Beings,” there is a great deal to interest 
and excite in a_ philosophical point of view. If the sons of great 
men have not equalled their fathers, we do not believe that it is owing 
to the causes which the author assigns, (vide p. 206, et infra.) It is 
rather that they are not incited to the same love of enterprise, the 
same ardour of distinction, andthe same hope of reward as their 
fathers were ; for they already possess that for which their sires have 
toiled. For when men have reached the last step of the ladder, what 
else is there to attain? The fifteenth chapter is dedicated to the re- 
production of the vegetable kingdom. ‘Lhe resumé is sufficientl 
lucid to attract the attention even of an experienced botanist. The 
following extract wil] be read with interest. 


Means for the Dissemination of Plants.—The means which nature em- 
ploys to disseminate plants on the surface of the globe, and to prevent the ex- 
tinction of the species, are worthy of attention. The chief of these means is 
dehiscence (parturition of a plant) which consists in the rupture of the peri- 
carp to allow the escape of the seeds. This operation, as in animals, does not 
take place until the germs have acquired all their maturity. Then the grains 
endeavour to escape, rupture the connections which detain them in the 
pericarp, and escape on the surface of the earth, to produce new beings, as 
without this occurrence all vegetables would disappear on (from) the surface 
of the globe. Nature employs a number of means for the propagation of 
plants in the different parts of the earth, and to prevent the extinction of 
the species; as the mode of dehiscence of certain fruits, the promptitude of 
germination in a certain number of grains, the power which others possess of 
remaining incorruptible for a great length of time, the winds and the waters 
which transmit them to a great distance, the animals which swallow them 
entire and afterwards expel them, and lastly, their great fecundity. A few 
illustrations may be given of each of these wise contrivances, as all of them 
afford peculiarities which are extremely curious to those desirous of exa- 
mining and observing the propagation of vegetables. Dehiscence or dissemi- 
nation.—There are some fruits whose pericarp at the period of maturity, 
opens with such rapidity that the grains are projected with an elastic force to 
a very considerable distance, and sometimes with an audible noise. We ob- 
serve this in the willow, the fraxinella, &c.; and itis familiar to all horticul- 
turists. Promptitude of Germination.—There is a vast number of plants 
which germinate with astonishing rapidity, some even in the short period of 
three days. Jncorruptibility.— Most grains, except the oleaginous, remain in- 
corruptible ; some have remained forty, fifty, a hundred, and even a thousand 
years. Some have been found between the bandages of Egyptian mummies, 
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which retain their power of germination. Mr. Pettigrew mentioned facts of 
this kind in his lectures on Egyptian antiquities, delivered at Exeter Hall in 
1837. Winds and Waters.—A vast number of grains are so light that they 
may be transported to great distances by the winds; others float in the air, 
and according to some botanists, have been transmitted from one country to 
another, and even from one continent to another. Thus, itis said, the 
erigeron of Canada was transported by the winds from North America to 
Europe. In the same manner it is stated that rivers, torrents, the waters of 
the ocean, transport seeds to a great distance, from one island to another, and 
from one continent to another, The cocoa of the Maldive Islands is said to 
be conveyed by the ocean to the Sechelles. ‘The coasts of Norway present 


fruits which were transported by the same means from America. (p. 228. 
229, 230.) 


The sixteenth chapter, On Generation, is neither elaborate to the 
industrious nor curious to the learned ; nor is it sufficiently absorbing 
to the unlearned to detain usa moment. Perhaps the same may be 
iterated of the seventeenth chapter. It is about this portion of the 
work that the reviewer begins to detect the practised bookmaker. 
This is to be regretted, since the subject of the work would admit of 
almost endless variety without having recourse to the aid of ‘‘ book 
making.” From the eighteenth to the twenty-secondth chapter we 
find little that we think should be inserted in a work ostensibly 
written for the public, and which assumes the distinctive title of 
“* Philosophy” of marriage. These chapters are essentially medical, 
and not treated in a manner that could directly or indirectly benefit 
the public. Besides, they make that patent which should be secret, 
and that common which should be select. Not that in their several 
natures either the one or the other of these subjects, are such as 
should be unknown, but constituted as the reading public are, they 
are not rife for such disclosures. Delicacy instinctly refrains from 
entering the chamber of parturition, and human nature absolutely 
recoils from the contact of disease, especially of that class which the 
author has perhaps not unquestionably treated under the head of 
‘“Syphilography.” It seems to us that too much is said to wound 
sensibility, and too little to placate philosophy. However, we are 
by no means inclined to quarrel with the author, whose greatest fault 
is prolixity, and who seems to have been content with the suffrage of 
the many, without seeking the applause of the few. He fails always in 
precision, and his best passages are spoiled by a deprecating phrase- 
ology and a maudlin anxiety to avoid the censure of the ignorant 
when it was his province to command the approbation of the 
learned. 
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Art. VII.—The Reciprocal Influence of Body and Mind considered ; 
as it affects the great questions of Education, Phrenology, Material- 
asm, Moral Advancement and Responsibilty, Man’s Lree- Agency, 
the ‘Theory of Life, the Peculiarities of Mental Property, Mental 
Diseases, the Agency of Mind upon the Body, of Physical Tempe- 
rament upon the Manifestations of Mind and upon the Expression 


of Religious Feelings. By W. Newnuam, Esq., M.R.C.S.L. 
Hatchard. 


Tue last and seventeenth article of Mr. Newnham’s concluding 
summary of the doctrine of his entire and bulky volume is couched 
in these words :—*‘ The whole of the foregoing discussion must be 
reviewed in order to form a just conception of the relative and re- 
ciprocal influence of mind and matter.” Now, while we perfectly 
agree with the author in regard to this completeness of perusal and 
study, if the reader or inquirer is desirous not only of becoming 
acquainted with the opinions and the lessons which the book 
contains, but of seeing how these have been guarded against misap- 
prehension, especially upon religious matters, it cannot but instantly 
occur to those who may consult our pages, that it isimpossible within 
the limits of one paper of moderate length to give a clear abstract of 
the work, much less to grapple with it in critical argument. True, 
the sex hundred and twenty-eight octavo pages to which it extends 
might be very considerably condensed without injury to the reason- 
ing or the illustration; andthe arrangement might also be rendered 
more simple and Jucid. But even with every aid and every display 
of skill that can be imagined, no one would pretend that he was 
capable of reviewing properly. i in the space accorded to us, the several 
and numerous vexed and abstruse subjects mentioned in the title of 
Mr. Newnham’s production,—such, for example, as the intricate 
questions involved in the terms, life, materialism, phrenology, man’s 
. free agency, §c. §c. All that we can undertake to do is to select 
some of the more interesting and popularly intelligible portions of 
the work, and where the main subject is treated or elucidated, viz., 
the reciprocal influence of the mind and body. And this, we venture 
to predict, will be found amply sufficient for ‘the tie ; for while the 
theme is both abounding and of great moment; and while it is 
handled by an able, an earnest, and an independent thinker, it is also 
pursued to greater lengths than, we believe, it has ever before been 
drawn, and with no small share of originality both in the manner and 
the matter of its philosophy. No doubt, a variety of writers have 
taken up portions of the subject of the volume. Some have devoted 
themselves to the influence of the passions of the mind on the body, 
and to the diseases to which the passions give rise; while other me- 
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dical authors have drawn the counterpart, and described the effect of 
diseases of the body on the mind. ‘The recently deceased Sir Henry 
Halford, for instance, made the latter the subject of one of his 
Essays, read in 1831, at the Royal College of Physicians. But so 
far as we know, the present is the very first time that any English 
writer has not merely taken up for his ‘theme these influences in their 
reciprocal and more complicated relations, but treated them both 
with a reference to scientific principles, mental and physical, and 
facts as closely observed, or really experienced ; and all this upon a 
systematic plan, 

Mr. Newnham isone of the most estimable of authors, whatever 
one may think of his opinions and doctrines. In the first place, his 
profession of religion is hearty and pervading; and always, judging 
from his writings, imbued with a charitable and benevolent tone of 
feeling. Secondly, he is a fearless speculator, but never without in 
the most candid manner giving you the reasons or the grounds for 
his belief. In short, while the sciences of rel ligion and of medicine 
appear to be his favourite studies, we have good authority for saying 
that his practice is in perfect conformity with the more abstract love. 
The titles of some of his publications would alone indicate the man as 
well as the professionalist. ‘‘ A Tribute of Sympathy addressed to 
Mourners ;” ‘‘ Essay on Superstitions ;” ‘* An Essay on the Dis- 
orders incident to Literary Men, and on the best means of Preserving 
their Health,” &c., are : indications to our liking. But what is better 
for the purpose in hand, these things shew that while Mr. Newn- 
ham,—who, we understand, has an extensive country practice,—is 
an eager student of the more recondite branches of medical science,— 
of the pathological, the physiological, and psychological,—he is also 
conversant with metaphysics and with the strange workings of sym- 
pathies, 1 in their saddest as well as highest and most solemn exhibi- 
tions. A serious, intense, and home- searching thinker,—an eager, 
experienced, and a skilful observer of cou: plex man, under many of 
the strangest, most impressive, and truth-telling circumstances,—we 
cannot but think that he is entitled to unusual attention, when he 
undertakes to speak of the nature of mind or of body, or of their 
manifold reciprocities, difficult and boundless although the subject 
be. 

Its importance cannot, assuredly, be over estimated. Halford, 
speaking of the manner in which diseases of the body act upon the 
mind, says, “they depress and elevate the faculties—give temporary 
power and permanent w eakness—nay, they ofieu push reason from 
her seat, and enthrone madness thewe.” ‘He instances some of the 
more marked diseases, such as palsy, the sequel of apoplexy; by 
which distemper the great talents of Marlborough were confounded 


in his latter years, and by which also was extinguished the rare spirit 
of Swift :— 
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“From Marlbro’s eyes the tears of dotage flow 
And Swift expires a driveller and a show.” 


Epilepsy, again, whose repeated attacks so weaken the faculties that 
the memory suffers decay, the judgment becomes unsound, derange- 
ment follows, and at length the patient sinks into idiotey. And perhaps 
more affecting still, the pulmonary consumption. Here, “ how fre- 
quently have weseen the delicate female frame lighted up, and every- 
thing assume a bright and cheerful aspect about her! new schemes 
of happiness have been contemplated, new dresses prepared, and every- 
thing was brilliant in her prospect ; whilst her parents lived under the 
greatest apprehension and solicitude, the physician foreseeing no- 
thing but inevitable fate for the poor victim whose distemper has 
deluded her.” 

Although the title of Mr. Newnham’s volume announces influences 
viewed reciprocally, yet the main object is to point out, and to ex- 
plain, as far as possible, those of the body and its particular tempera- 
ments on the mind, not only in disease but in health. And, as 
already hinted, ne does this by means of an investigation in which 
science and fact,—speculation end experience, are largely invoked. 
Passing over the Introductory sketch of the subject, we come to the 
second, chapter, which is headed, “ Reciprocity of Bodily and Mental 
Influence applied to Education.” Here, the argument goes to prove 
that man’s nature is susceptible of training and cultured development, 
physically as well as mentally and morally. True, education cannot 
obliterate nor even thoroughly change the bodily or material tempe- 
rament; for this will always remain and so far affect the sentiments, 
the feelings, and the doings of the individual, as to give them a colour 
and a character. Yet it can and does achieve wonders in the way of 
modifying, ameliorating, and directing. ‘The waywardness of cere- 
bral propensity may be mitigated and controlled. The mind’s power 
and operations, in respect of kind and degree, depend upon physical 
constitution. ‘The brain is the organ of thought, and it is subject to 
education; so that, although the immaterial principle will remain 
the same under any mode, just as does the material, yet the manifes- 
tations which the mental organ gives will be widely different, accord- 
ing to the instruction, training, and culture lent and bestowed. 

Education, in fact, (we are merely following or abridging our 
author in a few of his more popular and important views,) divides it- 
self into two branches,—that of the body and that of the mind. The 
health of the body has a first claim ; that is, not merely of the brain, 
but of those several organs and functions, which, in their influence 
immediate or remote, exert a generic or specific agency upon the 
organ of the mind. Buta second and not an inferior claim “ is to 
be found for all those processes, through which the dominion of intel- 
lect may be enlarged, the evil passions and propensities may be con- 
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trolled, and the mind may be prepared for that moral and religious 
training, which is to complete the perfection of man as a rational and 
accountable being.” Indeed, while the brain is the organ of thought 
or of mind, the latter in its free, legitimate, and enlightened exercise, 
presides over the former; enabling man, by his will, to regulate his 
actions and to controul his peculiarities, and therefore rendering 
him responsible for all that he cherishes and does. Again,— 


The capacity of the brain for exertion is progressive, for it is a law of the 
human mind, that it cannot be stationary: if it do not advance, it must re- 
trograde. But its physiological condition is to seek after improvement ; to 
carry its powers and principles onwards towards perfection; never to be 
contented with the attainment of to-day, but to be always advancing; and 
finally to be seeking after that happy immortality, which alone can employ 
all its faculties, or satisfy all its desires. This consideration will unravel 
many an intricacy of mental manifestations; and wanting this clue, it would 
be impossible to explore, what would then appear to be, an inextricable 


labyrinth. 


Weare persuaded, that of two philosophers and close observers, 
he who is in truth a religious man,—not only vigilant in attending to 
the manifestations of religious influences, but being honestly their sub- 
ject,—will, all other things being equal, be the better metaphysician, 
the more enlightened and comprehensive philosopher. Not merely is 
he in a condition to perceive and keenly experience how superior the 
immaterial principle is to the material, but how the former is the 
master of the latter, and also how they reciprocate their offices and 
influences. 

Among our author’s valuable suggestions with regard to the first 
laws of organic or physical life, is this : “that in order to secure its 
healthy function, every organ must be ewercised; that lengthened 
repose is fatal to its tone; and that excessive exercise, or 1ritative 
action, will result in diminished power and in feebleness.” And this 
is especially true, he declares, of the brain. How important then 
becomes the duty, in the agency of physical education, to eschew 
each of the following errors, opposite although they be: “ the first, 
in which every effort is made to stimulate the brain, and to produce 
little prodigies of intellectual development and acquisition,— an error 
which very generally terminates in the destruction of life, or conducts 
pari passu to infantile decrepitude ; and the second, in which the 
brain is allowed to remain quiescent during the early years of child- 
hood.” Regular moderate exercise is good and necessary, because it 
increases the aptitude of every organ forits peculiar function, gives it 
strength, and preserves it from too high a degree of susceptibility ; 
furnishing it with such a supply of blood, as shall enable it to main- 
tain increased action without suffering. On the other hand, to allow 
the organ to remain too long ina state of repose, has the worst 
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results; for it is by this means placed in a state unequal to its due 
measure of physiological action, and the requirements to which it will 
be e. posed,—the feebleness being commensurate with the duration of 
its listless inactivity, and furnished only with such a supply of blood 
as shall enable it to vegetate ; “placing its vascular apparatus, and 
its sentient fibres,in a condition favourable to the development of 
every morbid action.” The brain or any other organ does not suffer 
from judicious exercise. ‘It is injudicious and fitful exertion, 
grafted upon a state of feebleness resulting from lengthened inac- 
tion, which is to be feared,” 

But, ‘the brain is associated with other organs, whose direct or 
sympathetic influence will exert a beneficial or a morbid agency, 
according tothe state of health or disorder of those secondary organs.” 
** One of the most important of these associated organs, and by far the 
most cruelly abused, is the stomach.” While it ‘‘ receives only so 
much as is required by the necessities of the system, so long does the 
brain remain unconscious of having to support its action; the work 
is wel, because automatically, performed ; and the body is in health. 
But when one step in advance is taken, and appetite Is gratified to 
repletion, the brain becomes conscious of having its energies directed 
to the stomach; it is weakened and oppressed; its aptitude for in- 
tellectual exertion is diminished or destroyed.” ‘ The mischief, 
when produced, does not terminate with the irritation of the day ; 
since this oppression frequently repeated, results in such permanent 
change of the sympathizing organ, that itself loses power, and is no 
longer capable of the same amount of intellectual manifestation.” 

We must skip over several chapters, either on account of their diffi- 
culty, and perplexed nature, our want of agreement with the author, 
or the comparative remoteness of the topics there handled with the 
views and statements which appear to be the most valuable, and ought 
to be the most prominent in the volume. It seems to have been 
written at starts, and perhaps at distant intervals ; each topic, how- 
ever, for the time, occupying the author’s earnest mind with almost an 
excluding favour. But then it is also perfectly manifest that his 
range of subjects is wide, embracing a great multiplicity of views 
as well as an extensive scope for each; and again that he bestows 
much thought on whatever he engages with, bending his gaze upon 
the future and the everlasting, and all in strict and inseparable 
relationship to the present and the temporary. These circumstances, 
—the broken opportunities, the compass of the design, the habitual 
verbosity perhaps of the writer, and the want of taste for ex- 
treme precision and severe condensation,—joined to the complexity 
of the main theme and the novelty of the attempt, in some 
measure plead an excuse for the defects or the unsatisfactory specu- 

ations of the book. We go forward to look for matter which 
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promises instruction and interest for the general reader, extract- 
ing and abstracting as the case may seem to warrant. . 

In his sixth chapter, which has for its title, “ The Theory of Life : 
—the unphilosophical nature of the infidel views connected with this 
hidden subject,” we have a discussion relative to the influence of the 
passions upon animal life. This influence is said to be very consi- 
derable, operating largely not merely upon the phenomena of our 
animal existence, but being reflected backwards upon the mental 
manifestations, so as to generate still more complicated results. So 
great, indeed, is this influence upon organic life, that it has. been 
supposed, though erroneously, that the passions had their seats in the 
interior organs; ‘“‘ whereas they only exert an influence upon those 
organs through the medium of the brain.” For example,— 


An impression is made upon one of the organs of sense, which is commu- 
nicated to the brain, and gives rise to anger: anger disturbs and agitates 
the animal spirits; the action of the heart is accelerated, the blood is sent 
round its course with an increased impetus ; it is determined chiefly to inte- 
rior life, and the internal organs get an undue supply, as well as that the 
momentum with which it circulates is increased. Hence arise disordered 
function, suspension of natural action, perverted secretion, congestion, in- 
flammation, and a series of morbid actions by which the organs themselves 
become points of consciousness; the disorder is perceived by the brain; 
its capacity for intellectual exertion is diminished, and the manifestations of 
mind are altered. 


But a very opposite result attends pleasant and pleasureable emo- 
tions, when compared with the influence of such as:re2 painful ; for 
while fear, grief, &c., greatly suspend, or weaken, or prevent the 
bodily functions, hope and the encouraging passions give firmness to 
health, and uphold what the others undermine. Still, sudden and 
extreme emotion of any kind, as has frequently been witnessed in 
the case of boundless joy, may prove hurtful and even fatal, espe- 
cially when the nervous system is irritable, weak, and enfeebled. 


An agreeable impression is produced which gives rise to the passion of 
joy. Now here the effects are of quite another order than those described in 
the case of anger ; for although its first repulsive action (if the occasion be a 
powerful one) is to drive the blood back to its citadel, yet almost an imme- 
diate reaction takes place, by which the blood is distributed to the skin, and 
other extreme vessels, and an impression of tone or health is given to the 
body, which renders it apt to do well, and fortifies it against the impressions 
of disorder. 


Even when the painful emotion is not of a sudden or extremely 
violent nature, fatal ravages may be made, and disease, though slow, 
may be effecting a sure progress. And this is the manner in which 
the inroad is described as taking place :— 
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A painful impression is made, is perceived by the brain, and communicated 
to the mind, which becomes preoccupied by it, and makes in consequence 
large demands upon the cerebral agency ; then nervous influence, which is 
daily produced in order to support the bodily actions and the mental mani- 
festations, is too exclusively taken up by the latter—not so much, perhaps, 
for the purpose of manifestation, as for the infinitely more consuming office of 
bearing up under, or concealing the constant misery of a wounded spirit. 
Concentrated and hidden suffering is that which makes the largest demands 
upon the brain. Now, the result of this is, that a certain quantity only being 
daily produced, and an undue proportion being given to spiritual suffering, 
enough is not left to maintain the functions of organic life in all their integ- 
rity: the supply of nervous energy to the respective organs, is irregular, 
or insufficient, or perverted ; and disorder of the animal functions in conse- 
quence. 


Such is part of the account of the manner in which painful con- 
ditions of the mind invade the general health. The view is further 
carried out, and finds illustrations in the fact of disease of the heart 
being much more frequent of late years than formerly, “ especially 
after any season of commercial distress, or political excitement.” 
The same result was ‘* very remarkably manifested after the revolu- 
tion in France.” Not that the heart is a voluntary organ, or depend- 
ent on the will, or plentifully supplied with nerves; but that its 
affections are generated both through the medium of the blood and 
through that of the nervous system. Perhaps, also, through the 
influence of sympathy, ‘‘ aterm indicating that state or condition 
“which actually represents the sufferings experienced by one, in con- 
sequence of the sufferings, wants, sorrows, or destitution of others. 
One associated morbid action is set up in consequence of an analogous 
morbid action going on at a distance.” 

The influence of interior life upon the body, as shown by every- 
day examples :— 


Witness the suffusion of the countenance in blushing ; the shrunk features 
and the pale goose-skin produced by alarm; the chattering of the teeth, 
under fear and other nervous irritations ; the increase of various secretions 
from mental emotion, as of the tears in sorrow, or the bile in anger; the 
palpitation of the heart, under almost every sudden emotion, the short and 
quickened breathing of expectation, the oppressed and stifled respiration of 
intense and harrowing emotion ; the arrested and almost imperceptible action 
of breathless anxiety and expectancy; the influence upon the muscles of 
expression of the countenance, alternately lighted up with joy, or worn with 
anxiety and suffering, and the thousand varied emotions which they are 
capable of expressing ; the plump portliness of the man at ease, and the ex- 
treme thinness of the victim of deep disappointment, or of any long-con- 
tinued devouring passion ; so that to be dried by grief—to be devoured by 
remorse—to be consumed by sorrow, are not only common expressions, but 
literal representations of actual bodily conditions. 
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Religious although he be, and a believer in the existence of man’s 
spiritual faculties, “Mr. Newnham rejects the argument which has 
been frequentlv urged against the doctrine of materialists, founded 
upon the supposed fact that the mind and its manifestations improve 
and become riper and riper, as we approach the term of our probation 
in old age, oras the body decays. ‘The thing, he says, is really not so; 
the intellectual fire does not burn brighter and with greater strength 
as it draws nearer to its extinction. It is man’s moral nature that is 
progressive, not his physical; and therefore not his mental powers. 
as must be evident to any one who considers the decay of the senses 
in advanced years, which must have an equivalent inactivity and want 
of acuteness of the consecutive ideas. What better proof can you 
have of the brain being impaired, and subjected to a decay similarly 
and concomitantly with its servants, the external senses, than the fact 
of literary labour growing irksome, the power of application enfeebled, 
and the love of pursuit having waned ? Even the organs of voice, just 
as does the power of locomotion, experience the general although it 
may be the slow descent towards total inability to perform their 
healthful and former office. 

The seventh chapter is on “* The Mental Properties; their Health- 
ful ‘Tendencies and Disordered Influence.” As in other parts of the 
volume, we here meet with statements and illustrations which one 
would not very readily look for under such a heading. However, we 
pluck a few fragments which appear either to have novelty or flavour 
to recommend them, without being very scrupulous about the place 
where they are to be found. 

Conscience is a principle of the mind, or a mental manifestation, 
which possesses very great power 1n man’s compound nature ; and it 
not only exerts a mighty influence over the animal economy, but is 
often seriously affected by physical disorder. The minor disturbances 
of the body very frequently pervert it, “ by producing a degree of 
fearfulness and hesitation, which vender man uncertain in his opinion, 
changeful in his judgment, and vacillating in action; he becomes 
doubtful upon trifles ; he magnifies their importance ; ; he wishes to 
do right, but cannot discover what i is right.” The memory, tvo, is 
affected by diseases of the brain,—by baa ailment. Asa symptom 
it will often lead to the detection of incipient cerebral malady; and 
when, perhaps, the sufferer ascribes it to a moral cause, and as in- 
curring guilt, when afterall it is plainly and certainly physical in- 
firmity. Even absence of mind, as a very common condition of mind is 
called, is frequently the result of physical disorganization, of cerebral 
Seen: ; so that if the sensorial energy be not “brought back in due 
time, the evil will always advance and deepen. Again, involuntary 
trains of ideas crowd upon each other, and usurp a dominant situation 
which takes away the supremacy from mind, and hands it dver to dis- 
ordered brain,—*“‘ a species of rebellion in the animal economy, which 
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requires: close watching, inasmuch as it borders very narrowly upon 
insanity.” 


Let then the first symptoms of unwonted forgetfulness—of unusual listless- 
ness—of unaccustomed indisposition to exertiun—of diminished energy—of 
shrinking from application—of retirement from duty—of omission of details 
—ofperversion of thought, or reasoning, or plans ;—let all, or any one of 
these be early discovered, and jealously watched, for there is notime to 
lose ; the brain must be saved, or the tomb will close upon its possessor; or 
he will inhabit the still more cheerless cell of insanity. 


And this important caution is offered :—The state described “ will 
not generally bear depletion: it does not consist in too much arterial 
action, nor in venous congestion, but in torpor of the nervous fibre, 
which will commonly be augmented by depleting measures. Nothing 
is more mischievous than to mistake sensorial loss of energy for vas- 
cular loss of balance; and the distinction being easy, the mistake 
never should be made.” 

The faculty of tmaginaticn has a large influence upon disease; for 
when pushed beyond its natural strength and proper offices, it becomes 
the ground-work of many and very different unhealthy fancies, carry~ 
ing the victim out of the domain of reason. He becomes supersti- 
tious and fanatical ; listens to dreams, watches for omens; is subject to 
groundless notices, and at leugth passes into the character of the 
monomaniac. Imagination acts very largely upon the hopes and fears 
of man, and also upon almost ev ery form of bodily disorder ; so as to 
exert an “influence for or against life, greater than can be easily 
conceived.” “Its judicious management, on the contrary, will often 
be the means of prolonging or destroying life.” Especial care is to 
be used to guard it from eccentric action. 

The eighth chapter is professedly on Mental Diseases,—‘‘ On the 
morbid manifestations of mind, dependent upon certain conditions of 
the brain.” Dreaming, for example, i is held by our author to be a 
temporary and functional disturbance of the centre of the nervous 
and sentient system,—as a state of irritation ofthe brain. Sleep, he 
does not call a morbid condition, for it is absolutely necessary to 
health, and is one of nature’s universal laws. But he contends on 
this curious and difficult subject, that in perfectly natural and health- 
ful sleep, the brain enjoys a period of entire quietude, and supposes 
also that the spiritual or thinking principle is equally at rest during 
the period of the perfect sleep. Dreaming, he therefore argues, is, 
on the other hand, a morbid condition ; denying, at the same time, 
that it is a phenomenon of mind, 


The irritation may arise primarily in itself, or secondly, from the sym- 
pathetic irritation of some distant organ; and in accordance with their 
origin, dreams will assume the shape of past feelings renovated; of re- 
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collected impressions ; of the fantastic grouping of thoughts or anxieties 
which have occupied the attention previously ; of the morbid irritation of 
some portion of the brain, giving origin to visions of an untraceable character ; 
or of impressions made upon the brain, through one of the organs of sense; 
or through the unwonted or disordered action of some other organ, not im- 
mediately an organ of sense. 


Again :— 


Dreaming isa morbid action, never existing in the best state of health, 
[this assertion is at utter variance with our own experience] and always to 
be found when the body is disordered, and especially, perhaps, when that 
organ affects the digestive organs, because of their intimate sympathy with 
the brain. The dreams of feverish sleep, the night-mare of hot suppers, the 
visions, the voices of impending malady, are familiarly known and expected ; 
the sleep of healthis not scared by uneasy dreams, while the pillow of the in- 
valid is as certainly haunted by broken slumbers, and all the fearful imagery 
of anirritated brain. The author has elsewhere asserted, and he now repeats 
the assertion, that the character of dreams is impressed by the position and 
connection of the disturbed organ; and that the time will come, when 
dreams will be classified according to that disturbed organ ; and, when rea- 
soning inversely, the irritated organ will admit of being predicated from the 
character of the dreams. 


Mr. Newnham warmly regrets the argument put forth by Lord 
Brougham and some others, that the rapidity of process in dreams 1s 
a proof of the immateriality, of the spirituality of the mind; the 
truth being, he declares, that the action of the brain, when dissociated 
from the mind, is far more rapid than when under its controul ; for 
that so long as the brain is under the dominion of judgment, there 
must be a certain space of time, though confessedly a small one, to 
perceive the impressions, to reason upon and compare them,—to 
judge of their truth or falsehood—all which is unnecessary in dream- 
ing. Therefore the rapid action of dreaming is against, instead of 
in favour, of its being an intellectual process. 


The impression is made directly or indirect!y upon certain nervous fibres, 
and these are linked in with certain others which are, or even have been 
formerly associated but in wild and inextricable confusion ; and in that fan- 
tastic kind of grouping, which happens from taking up any number of these 
irritated nervous fibres, at perfect hazard and without the remotest except an 
accidental connection—a connection of contiguity only,—and even this is 
ever changing; the slightest movement of the body, a new impulse of the 
blood, or any other trivial cause, which will give a movement to the little 
broken bits of organic reminiscences, so that the pattern of the kaleidoscope 
of life shall be changed, and shall be ever changing, till something occurs to 
put an end to the morbid action. 
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Our author’s account of the phenomena of dreaming is the most 
satisfactory that we have met with. We shall allow him to be heard 
a little further. Having observed that in the process there is no 
mental manifestation, he next says that— 


Conversely tried it will be found that no intellectual process will pro- 
duce dreaming. To this may be objected the fact of waking dreams. We 
apprehend that the objector would not admire the application of this doc- 
trine to himself, or admit that at any time during his waking moments his 
thoughts really assumed the wild fantasies of dreaming ; and if he did, we 
should know that such an one needed an asylum to preserve himself and others 
from risk. But the truth is, that waking dreams or reveries are not intel- 
lectual processes, and are sometimes indulged expressly in order to afford rest 
to the intellect, and to give the reins to the imagination. But the waking 
dreamer is conscious of his wanderings and may be recalled at will to 
the sober realities of life, and is ashamed of having ever departed from them. 
It is a morbid, not a healthy process, and one which if indulged in has a 
most serious influence in weakening the powers of mental manifestation ; 
and therefore it cannot be that a healthful process of mental action can ever 
produce such disordered manifestations, so destructive to intellectual health 
so injurious to the well-being of cerebral organization. 


There are other states and morbid conditions, analogous to dream- 
ing, which show how greatly the actions both of body and mind are 
affected and deranged by irritation of the brain. Sleep-walking, as 
also that well-known form of delirium during fever, which consists 
in the incessant talking of the patient, and the putting together the 
most incoherent images, though oftentimes with something like a 
charactéristic grouping. ‘There is fainting again, being a temporary 
suspension of the action of the brain, by which all the functions of 
intelligence are interrupted by the mere failure of the heart to supply 
a sufficient quantity of blood to the head. A sudden emotion of any 
kind,—a disagreeable sight, a peculiar odour—will often produce this 
sort of temporary death, and more or less complete suspension of the 
vital powers, through the effect upon the nervous system ; the mani- 
festing organ being no longer capable of its function. In apoplexy, 
there is a sudden arrest of mental manifestation, not that the source 
of intellect is destroyed,—the proper organ having been rendered 
incapable of pursuing its function. Nevertheless, in some of the 
states of suspended animation, as also in many hysterical conditions, 
“it is quite certain, that although the manifestations of mind are 
suspended, the interior workings are still going on, as evinced by the 
patient possessing an entire recollection of all that has passed during 
the interval.” <A similar thing is frequently noticed in dreaming ; 
for although the most incongruous images are presented, with all the 
vivid reality of truth, “ yet the interior moi is conscious, that all 
this is only a dream, or manifestation of perverted action of the 
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brain, not the over-action of mind communicated through that 
organic medium.” 

The course of Mr. Newnham’s inquiry at length brings him down 
to the extreme verge of reason, to the commencement of insanity. 
On this subject there is one most important view taken by him, viz., 
that the class of diseases falling under this general name, are regarded 
as mental, and talked and reasoned about as if they were spiritual 
ailments, and as exhibiting proofs of a disorder of the morale, instead 
of designating those of the organ of mind. It is ably and clearly 
urged, that unless in so far as the disturbed organ is more difficult of 
access, and constructed in a more subtle and complicated manner, 
with powers of stranger manifestation, the brain with its diseases is 
to be treated as any other disordered bodily organ :— 


Mental alienation, as it is called, with all its species and innumerable 
varieties, differs in nothing from other maladies, allowing for the difference 
of organ and function. There are the same period of incubation—the 
same premonitory symptoms of disorder—the same transient and slight 
derangement of function—the same characteristic march of fully-formed 
disease—the same advance and decline marked as in other maladies, not by 
constant progression, but by occasional advances and retrocessions, the one“ 
being greater than the other, according as the malady is loosening its hold, 
or narrowing its grasp upon the system, and always being marked by this 
one feature, that in the former case the entire ground gained is never wholly 
lost,—and in the latter, the entire ground lost is never wholly regained : 
exacerbation and remission, called in the case of insanity, paroxysm and 
lucid interval, are always to be found. And to these points of similarity 
that its terminations are the same; these bring in restoration ta, health, 
which leaves the patient just as before the invasion of disorder ; orby some 
other form of malady which seems to prove critical of the more important 
disorder ; or by some alteration of function which leaves the original integrity 
more or less impaired; or by some change of structure, which is marked by 
increasing disturbance, and more cruelly perverted manifestations of mind ; 
or by the substitution of disease, and such organic changes as are incom- 
patible with restoration to health ; or by complete loss of power, as in 
idiocy, or atrophy ; or by the gradual and complete extinction of life, 
—cerebral life first, and then also general life. 


Among many striking statements and suggestions relative to in- 
sanity, we find that the same principle and mode of treatment are 
recommended by our author as would be adopted in reference to any 
other malady or any other organ in a diseased condition. Search 
after the originating cause, in order to know in what manner it can 
be reasonably expected to be removeable ; endeavour to abate its 
influence by appropriate means,—subduing inordinate, or rousing 
languid vascular action,—sympathizing, consoling, encouraging; and 
never losing sight of the fact, that great changes are not to be effected 
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in the nervous system except by time, and a frequent repetition of 
the means employed. 

There are some powerful mental emotions which are frequently 
cited as the causes of insanity; such as the passion of love, and the 
deep influence of religion. Our author, however, contends that the 
instances are rare, and that these things are rather effects than causes, 
taking place in a brain already predisposed to insanity, and when 
strongly or keenly excited,—insane ideas naturally assuming the 
shape of that cerebral commotion which has been so powerfully pro- 
duced. Now religion is the greatest soother, the best balm, the 
securest refuge, the truest safeguard for the integrity of the brain. 
Religion in itself therefore cannot originate insanity. ‘True, when 
a brain is predisposed, and its possessor is suddenly or in a strik- 
ing manner induced to attend to religion, the concern having been 
before neglected, the sense too of this neglect becoming the ex- 
clusive idea,—and the person together with other fearful impres- 
sions, believing that he is doomed to all the consequences of 
final impenitence,—it is possible that such an exclusive idea may 
grow to be an insane idea, and that it may overset the integrity 
of the brain. Besides, there are mistakes in religion which may 
have similar results; such"as taking partial or positively erroneous 
views of its great doctrines; as is proved in all such instances 
by the fact that reasoning with the patients is unavailing; although 
when the irritation and disturbance of the brain have been sub- 
dued by physical agencies, the meral hopes, sanctions and 
motives of religion and “its inseparable handmaid, consistency of 
thought and action, will be of infinite service in quieting and fix- 
ing th® agitated and feeble cerebral fibres.” 

We must refer to Mr. Newnham’s pages for a complete answer 
to the objection that the brains of many persons who die insane 
exhibit no cerebral disorder, and therefore ‘that insanity is a 
spiritual affection and condition. He ingeniously remarks upon the 
connection between religion and insanity, as also between genius 
and insanity, which certainly oftentimes is witnessed. But we 
shall report only thus far,—that while nobody quarrels with genius 
for being allied to insanity,—every one considering it asa boon 
and courting it; religion, on the contrary, is blamed, undervalued, 
and carefully to be avoided, because insanity does sometimes oc- 
cur under its apparent influence. With regard to what Mr. 
Newnham calls ‘* Pseudo-religious insanity,” we meet with this 
subdivision,—there is the hopeful and there is the desponding, 
being much under the influence of physical temperament,—the 
one being sanguine, the other melancholic. The ninth chapter 
commences near to the part of the volume at which we have in 
our progress through it by this time arrived, and this treats directly 
of the “influence of mind over the bodily functions,” preliminarily 
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to the more important branch of the work, viz. the influence of 
the body upon the manifestations of mind; the influence of the 
mind upon its habitation being reflex. 

_ Every one is conscious of mental influence, in so far at least as 
the voluntary muscles are concerned, and as these may be accommo- 
dated to the designs of the will; asin writing, speaking, &c. But 
the energy of the muscles may be greatly increased under certain 
states of mental excitement. Innumerable instances of the most 
familiar kind might be adduced of the agency of mind upon our 
physical frame : 


The emotion of joy will produce the smile of peace; a keen sense of the 
ridiculous will occasion laughter; exnuz will give rise to the irresistible 
yawn; fortitude will occasion a fixed state of the muscles of the face, teeth 
closed, and clenched hands, with the determination not to give utterance to 
the sense of suffering ; grief leaves the involuntary sigh, and at the same 
time acting upon the glandular system, the big tear-drop rolls down the 
cheek of the heart-broken; the secretion of saliva is arrested—the mouth 
becomes dry—appetite is gone—digestion is impossible—all the nutritive 
functions are suppressed; and if the emotion be long continued, the failure 
of the nutritive system is shown in the wasted and attenuated form of its 
unhappy victim. 


Intense feeling or passion will produce sudden disturbance of 
function, and perhaps at length positive disease :— 


Witness, the slowly-consuming agency of some deep and hidden feeling— 
some feeling which sinks into the heart, and preys upon the citadel of life. 
which pales the cheek, blanches the lip, saps the energy, sinks the eye, 
quickens the circulation and the breathing, exhausts the strength, and con- 
signs to an early tomb the victim of hopeless, undiscovered passion. Witness, 
again, the influence of misfortune, as in the following narrative occurring with- 
in the author’s own circle. ‘Three brothers entered into some successful 
speculations, and realized very large profits; but they continued the specu- 
lation; one bargain more! And now the tide had turned ; the article they 
had bought had been carried up by speculation to an unnatural height, and 
they could no longer sell, except at a loss; they still hoped for a favourable 
re-action, but depression was the order of the day ; to save their credit they 
must sell; they could only doso ata ruinous sacrifice ; they could not meet 
their responsibilities; they stopped payment; next morning one had died by 
his own hands; another was seized by apoplexy, and lived only a few hours; 
the third died in a few months from ulceration of the stomach. Here we see 
beautifully, though painfully, exhibited, the influence of mind upon body, 
according to the several peculiarities of that body; the first producing in- 
sanity, for we will charitably hope that the suicide was the act of a maniac, 
and insanity had been rife in the family; the second, in overturning the in- 
tegrity of the vascular system of the brain; the third, in producing organic 
disease of the stomach. 
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In our anxicty to arrive at the tenth and last chapter of the volume, 
which treats not merely in a more direct manner than does any other 
section of the book, of the main subject, but appears to us the most 
able and original, we shall only further recommend to the attention 
of our readers two points which are sensibly and considerately handled 
in the part which we are just quitting. ‘The one is the “supposed 
miraculous operations of Prince Hohenlohe; the other, the conduct 
which ought to be pursued towards the sick—it may be the dying,— 
In acquainting them with, or withholding from them, the knowledge 
of their danger. 

In his treatment of physical temperament upon the manifesta- 
tions of mind, and upon the expression of religious feeling, Mr 
Newnham, asis his habit, indulges in repetition, at the same time 
that his terms are neither very strictly exact nor concise, And yet 
we are thoroughly persuaded that the general reader will Sale 
important information from the chapter, and have his mind filled 
with a variety of new ideas, or old ideas put in a novel light 
nay, that even the scientific inquirer will be pleased with the 
suggestive views contained in this part of the work, although 
several of them need much closer exposition ; while the religionist 
cannot but find much to strengthen the principles of a sound 
faith, and points explained that have occasioned great perplexity 
to the nervous and to the weak 

The chapter opens with a re.iew of the influence of those 
great physical distinctions, which have been called temperaments, 
and which, as is commonly done, are classified as the sanguineous, 
the choleric or bilious, the lymphatic, and the nervous. Not that 
there is often met with a pure example of any of these distinc- 
tions; but the meaning intended is, that one of them presides, 
whatever may be the other features and elements of the com- 
bination. 

The sanguineous temperament is “ strongly marked by a florid 
complexion, fair skin, blue eyes, light hair general y, and often- 
times red, an animated countenance, bright red lips, an active and 
easily~exciled circulation, muscular fibres firm without rigidity, 
and elastic without feebleness.” ‘The disorders of this tempera- 
ment exhibit high action and power; fever is easily lighted up, 
but it will bear exhausting remedies better than any other of the 
peculiar constitutions to be described. The mental manifestations are 
similar,—active, lively, and ardent. The person is also irascible, vola- 
tile, and inconstant. The ccrebral diseases exhibit violence rather 
than depression, mania rather than melancholy. A certain degree 
of joyousness, self-complacency, and impatience of command, cha- 
racterize the peculiarities of this uncompounded disposition. 

The choleric temperament is marked by dark complexion, hair 
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and eyes dark, “ penetrating look, a dry skin, strong muscular fibres, 
but not so elastic as in the Sor mer; not disposed to, or capable 
of, the same amount of exertion; yet perhaps enduring longer 
a sustained effort without giving way so readily, and without 
the same amount of constitutional sufierings.” In this class great 
mental power is met with, and the best ‘literary characters ; for 
difficulties are looked upon as stimuli. Not so quick, but dee er, 
more penetrating and lasting than the sanguineous. The liking is 
more for books than for persons. The individual is not so attrac- 
tive, but morereliable. He is courageous, and will run counter 
to prevailing fashion, rather than yicld himself up to temptation. 
“It generally happens in public life, that the largest amount of 
eloquence, connected with a preponderating share of perseverance 
and fortitude, is to be found in the choleric tempcrameut.” But it 
has its evils. It is particularly liable to bilious headaches, with 
which the stomach sympathises. Itis subject to venous conges- 
tion of organs, especially of the head, raiher than high arterial 
action. It will not bear very active remedies ; yet, if properly 
treated, can better sustain the repeated impulses of morbid tendency. 
It is more liable than the former temperament to chronic disorder, 
inasmuch as venous congestion takes place slowly at first, without 
exciting much notice, and thus the way is prepared for alteration of 
structure, almost before it is cognisable. The mental peculiarities 
may become morbid from excess: its unchangeableness, prejudice ; 
its firmness, obstinacy ; its caution, suspicion ; its courage, temerity ; 
its duties of action, may yield tothe pleasures of abstraction; and it 
is apt to cherish a disposition to find fault with the world. In its 
insanity there is a tendency to gloom; to be weary of life; to 
believe that you are forsaken of God; and an inclination to self-des- 
truction. ‘The melancholy history ‘of the choleric patient, among 
whom are too often to be found the lypochondriacs, the mono- 
maniacs, and the suicides of our day,” must be looked for in its ful- 
ness, in the pages of our author. 

The lymphatic temperament is characterised by the prevalence of 
the white fluids, and the general feebleness of the system. A _ pale 
and thick skin; great softness of the muscular fibr e; thick lips; clear, 
soft, languid, and blue eyes; soft, and generally light flaxen hair ; 
and feebleness of character,—are the things which mark this pecu- 
liarity. Itis hable to consumption and all forms of scrofula; while 
great feebleness and utter inability to support action are prominent 
features. The mental manifestations are akin to the things already 
mentioned ; action without power to support it; the mind wears cut 
the body and itself; it cannot even sustain the vehemence of passion. 
A greater number of fools, epileptics, idiots, and those with feeble 
minds belong to the lymphatic class than to any other department. 
It finds many exemplifications in precocious children. 
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Lastly, the nervous temperament: it exhibits great susceptibility 
of impression; * only the mode of that susceptibility will receive a 
tinge, from the greater or less prevalence of the three formerly de- 
scribed constitutions.” The patient is generally thin, from his 
restlessness; there is little colour about the countenance, the ten- 
deney being to accumulate blood about the heart. The features 
are generally animated, but it is a fickle, and not the cheerful, equable 
expression of the sanguineous. ‘The diseases to which this class 1s 
particularly exposed are the protean forms of hysteria. “ Versatility 
is stamped upon ail the movements of the nervous temperament, 
whether natural or disordered; and this, together with great suscep- 
tibility to impressions, and the rapid and powerful development and 
manifestation of emotion, constitutes its essential character.” 

Such are the several marked and classified temperaments, which 
must, when their minor peculiarities are interlaced and greatly rami- 
fied, exert no small influence upon all the manifestations of healthy 
mind. But how much greater will be this sort of physical influence, 
when the entire machinery is overturned by sickness, every function 
perverted, and every organ irritated! We go forward to notice some 
of Mr. Newnham’s remarks ou the influence of the body, or physical 
temperament, upon the expression of religious feeling. , 

The shade of expression of religious feeling among Christians 1s 
very different, and much of this difference is characterised by phy- 
sical temperament, and by other analogous circumstances, as disease, 
exhaustion, &c. But,— 


Unhappily for the peace and harmony of the Christian world, this source 
of difference of opinion has not been sufficiently weighed ; and that has been 
too frequently attached to moral delinquency, which really belonged to phy- 
sical obliquity ; and hence have arisen fierce contests about comparative 
trifles, which have been elevated into undue prominence and importance—by 
the warmth, perhaps, of the unduly zealous but sanguine advocate, con- 
trasted with the cold and dogged inflexibility of the science of the sincere 
but phlegmatic opponent. The two cannot receive the same impressions 
from looking at the same object, because the intellectual rays which are given 
off by that object pass to the mind through very differently characterized 
media, and are very differently refracted in their course. The great mis- 
fortune is, that Christians do not exercise towards each other that charitable 


feeling for physical infirmity, which they are so abundantly willing to ex- 
tend towards themselves. 


Religion consists in the service of the head as well as in the feel- 
ing of the heart,” The severance of these two propositions, which 
ought always to be conjoined, has frequently been occasioned by some 
influence of bodily temperament. 
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Certain it is, that that peculiar expression of religious feeling, which con- 
sists in a species of quietism—a resting in the belief of being only a passive 
agent in the hands of Providence, of having every event of life and fecling of 
the heart arranged by Divine appointment, ... . certain it is, that this 
character of religionist is always found in one peculiar form of the melancho- 
lic temperament. And it is equally certain, that the opposite extreme—the 
religion of the head —that religion in which the affective faculties bear no 
part, and the heart is really untouched—which consists in a great display, 
and outward show of regard for its influence, of contention for its doctrines 
. . « » Which contends for the exterior decorations of religion, but knows 
nothing of its internal beautifully harmonising influence on all the thoughts 


and feelings and actions, is equally to be found in one peculiar form of the 
choleric temperament. 


Mr. Newnham does not mean to maintain that the two forms of 
error just noticed are always the result of the prevalence of the par- 
ticular dispositions named; or that these errors may not arise en- 
tirely from moral and mental causes. All he contends for is, that a 
predisposition to these several views exists in certain physical condi- 
tions, requiring the counteraction of education, and ‘‘ the implanta- 
tion of juster and more expanded opinions of the Divine economy.” 
Indeed he carefully cautions the unwary as well as the captious 
reader, against the abuse which may be made of physical agency, so 
as to misrepresent the operations of the Holy Spirit of God, the 
author of hope, and faith, and peace, and joy, as blended with, or 
equivalent to, the mere impulses of animal feeling, and characterised 
by the varying state of that animal.” ‘‘ Real religion is never con- 
founded with animal impulse.” 

It is not religion itself which can in any degree be influenced by 
any physical condition of its professors. Still, ‘* the joys and sorrows 
which arise from its influence, and all the manifestations of mind 
which constitute religious character, as it is met with in the world, 
may be, and doubtless are, characterized in passing through the me- 
dium which gives them utterance, precisely in the same way as the 
self-same stirring event, which has been witnessed by half-a-dozen 
persons, will be differently narrated by each.” This our author 
illustrates as well as explains at considerable length. So too the 
effects of sickness, misfortune, and sorrow, upon the manifestation of 
mind and the expression of character. Similar effects and distine- 
tions are visible on the near approach of death; for the phenomena 
of a death-bed are greatly influenced by the physical circumstances 
which produce it,—‘ that is, by the organ whose primary disturb- 
ance, and subsequent loss of vitality, induce general death.” 

We shall continue to cite a few fragments without any attempt at 
connecting them or at preface. 


Constitutional tendency, and physical temperament, will often account for 
that which perhaps might be called worldliness by one class, which clas 
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would, in the views of the former, be considered as remarkable for cant. And 
this may perfectly consist with and arise from, individuality of character ; 
hence the former should not be designated as irreligious, nor the latter as 
hypocritical. Again, the circumstances attendant upon conversion will also 
frequentiy receive a tinge from peculiar bodily agency. On this subject 
many well-meaning individuals feel great anxiety, particularly if they can- 
not mark distinctly the period when that grand change passed upon their 
unrenewed hearts. * * * Qn the other hand, there are those whose atten- 
tion is first aroused by some powerful impression made on the imagination 
or the feelings. * * * Here the chief difference consists in the fact, 
whether the awakening caused was first exerted upon the understanding or 
the affections ; thus distinctly showing that the expression of religious feel- 
ing is characterized by a peculiar physical state ; and we infer, that if this 
be the case in one great eondition, so also will it be in many minor shades 
of thought, and feeling, and action; shades which, in fact, make up the cha- 
racter by their combination. 

A great difference is observable in different individuals, in their power of 
commanding their attention, and associating their thoughts, as well as in 
elaborating and giving utterance to their ideas (in prayer). The spirit of 
real supplication may rest as deeply in those who cannot clothe their ideas 
in words, as in those who are superficially gifted with a large volubility of 
expression. Farther, the same distinction may be observed in the same 
individual, under a change of physical circumstances. Only let sickness 
assail the frame, especially sickness of a character which distresses the head ; 
or even let it be subject to great bodily fatigue : and now an oppressive lan- 
guor creeps upon the mind, obtunds the feelings, impedes the power of as- 
sociation, distracts the attention, perverts the perception, and destroys that 
nice talent and gift of eloquent combination, which before might have 
charmed us. 

Many persons, who are anxious for a triumphant death-bed, are not 
aware how much of animal fervour may be mingled with such expressions 
of ecstasy ; and great caution should be enewclaad before any reliance is 
placed upon phenomena of this kind.* * * Many a feeble Christian expires 
in trembling doubt, while many a careless sinner is remarkable for his calm, 
or rather his thoughtless dismissal ; many a self-righteous pharisee has left 
this world with exulting recollections of his own good works, on which were 
built his hopes of happiness beyond it. This observation is grounded, not 
upon theory, but upon actually witnessing the death-bed of many ; and this 
has occurred to such an extent, and so repeatedly, that the nature of the 
malady, and the kind of temperament being given, it will be easy to predi- 

cate, ceteris paribus,*the peculiarities of the death-bed. Let not, therefore, 
surrounding friends be too solicitous about the last words of the dying, under 
the influence of disease, and of failing cerebral power. * * * In fatal dis- 
eases some one organ gives way first, loses the integrity of its functions and 
ofits structure ; or, in fact, dies first. Thus disorganisation may be primarily 
visible in the lungs, the heart, the stomach, the brain, or any other important 
viscus. When it happens to be the brain, the manifestations of mind are in 
ordinary cases obscured and perverted ;, but in some instances an artificial 
brightness and intensity may be given them, just before their final dissolution. 
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. . » There is one other event to be animadverted upon, which many ex- 
cellent individuals appear to consider as of great importance, and asbeing the 
effect of a special revelation from on high. . , . The author was particularly 
struck with thiserror, on persuing a sermon, some years since, on the death 
ofaclergyman. The instance alluded to was clearly one of those common 
events which might be accounted for on common principles; the dram, the 
organ of mind, had already been failing; and ther n, just before dissolution 
a sudden corruscation of intellect, tinged by religious iecling and princip! ™ 
shone forth; an effect which indeed might | be justly pleasing to by-stancers 
as an evidence of what the previous life had been, but certain} y ous «ht not to 
have been considered as the result of an especial communication from the 
Holy Spirit... . These phenome na are referable to o1 haved ysiological law, 
viz., that just before the giving way of any particular organ of the body, there 
is communicated to it, and to the nervous syskem at large, a temporary 
stimulus, which gives to the patient a sensation as if the individual failing 
viscus were actually in a state of high health and vigour. This law may be 

easily exemplified ; and indeed it is well known to all persons who have a 
weak digestion; under some circumstances, there will be a fecling of comfort 
and elasticity diffused through the system, and, as it would seem, irradiating 
from the organ in fault, the ‘stomach, which to the uninitiated patient speaks 
a decided improvement of health and strength; whereas in five minutes 
afterwards, a consciousness of sinking and debility, and all the other pheno- 
mena of indigestion, will proclaim that this organ was only under the in- 
fluence of temporary excitation, from the actual commencement of that 
morbid action which was to terminate in failing power. 


Let no one suppose from our latter extracts, that Mr. Newnham is 
prone to exaggerate the importance of the phy sical functions, or the 
influence of the bo dy over the thinking principles and the ‘mental 
operations of our nature, even within the domain of religious senti- 
ment and experience. Whoever shall impartially peruse his volume, 
will not accuse him, we are persuaded, of giving the citadel to matter 
over mind. He only contends that matter is the medium and the 
agent of a far greater and more refined power; and he strives to ex- 
plain the operations and the results of the connection and the subor- 
dination. Now, it is manifest to us, that our author’s studies and 
favourite pursuits have given him great advantages for conducting 
the exposition undertaken by him. Religion, for ex cample, is not 
only a great concern; but it actually, and frequently with almost an 
entire exclusiveness, engages many persons. Its influence as well as 
its profession is confessedly extensive. Now, how necessary is it that 
he who studies this influence scientifically, should both be a decided 
believer in the theory of the Christian code, and a disciple of it ina 
practical sense! Then, combine these attainments with the ample 
array and knowledze of tests of actual occurrences, of the 
most affecting and impressive experiences, which in an extended 
medical agency have long been furnished, and still continue to be 
supplied; and surely the strong presumption will be, that the writer 
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has stepped forth not without sufficient credentials. One thing, at 
least, we may confide ntly affirm of the book:—it will be larvely 
prized by the religious com: nunity, and perhaps not less by the con- 

s derate and i ing uri: ig practitioner in the healing heart ; while to the 
popular miud it offers abundant food for cogitation. It forcibly 
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both interests and instructs. 
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Art. VIIl.—The State of Souls. By M. Guizor. 


Tuts essay, by perhaps the most eminent living statesman of France, 
originally ‘appeared i in the Leevue Prangais, & pe ‘riodical since discon- 
tinued, we believe. The position and celebrity of the author, and 
the peculiar manner of treatment as well as the nature of the subject, 
must invite attention. By the title, * ‘The State of Souls,” Guizot 
does not treat of the dead, but of the living; his inquiry relates not 
to the unseen world, but the present life and the passing time. But 
before enriching our pages with the principal passages of the remark- 
able production, a biographical sketch will be acceptable, the mate- 
rials of which are to be found in various original works, among others 
the Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of France. 

Francois-Pierre-Guillaume Guizot was born on the 4th of October 
1787. His father belonged’ to an ancient and highly respectable 
family, and was himself a “distinguished lawyer at Nismes. At the 
commencement of the Revolution, he warinly espoused a cause which 
he thought identified with civil and religious liberty; but he neither 
sanctioned nor countenanced the excesses of the new government. 
In consequence of his independence and consistency, the bloody men 
who swayed the destinies of France at that awful period, resolved 
upon removing him out oftheir way. He fled from his family i in the 
hope of eluding an awful doom. But a gendarme discovered his re- 
treat, nobly offerin: x however at the peril ‘of his own life to let him 
escape ; but M. Guizot refused to save himself at such a price. On 
the 8th of April, 1794—three days after the victory of Robespierre 
over Danton, Desmoulins and their adherents,—he perished on the 
scaffold. 

Madame Guizot in her extremity overlooked not the interests of 
her two sons, looking around for tlie spot which offered the greatest 
facilities in their education. Geneva was sclected, a city, though it 
had lost its political independence, still retained its institutions of 
learning. ‘The event more than an: swered her anticipations. [Her 
eldest son, the subject of the present sketch, was placed at the gym- 
nasium, and the most brilliant success rewarded the severity of his 
application, At the age of sixteen, he had read all the writings of 
Thucydides, Demosthenes, and ‘Tacitus; English and Italian he 
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spoke with fluency, and German was almost as much at his command 
as his mother tongue. In 1803, he commenced lis philosophical and 
historical studies; and as he is endowed with a remarkably logical 
mind, his proficiency was surprisingly rapid. — His academical 
education was completed in 1805, when his mother returned to 
Laneuedoce. 

Young Guizot, however, soon repaired to Paris to qualify himself 
for the bar. This was the most critical era of his life; for he now 
found himself, at the age of eighteen, in the midst of those scenes of 
frivolity, intrigue, and corruption, which characterized the period of 
transition from the Directory to the Empire. But his passion for 
study, together with his sorrows and grave disposition, preserved him 
from the “general contagion. ‘The law school had been swept away 
by the Revolution ; he resolved, therefore, to master his profession in 
solitude. The first year which he spent in Paris was one of loneliness 
and depression. But the following year brought him into contact 
with several distinguished men, particularly with M. St ipfer, the 
former minister of Switzerland at the French Court, into whose 
family he was received in the capacity of tutor. The philosophical 
and theological attainments of this gentleman contributed much to 
the increase of Guizot’s knowledge, and something, perhaps, to his 
preservation from that soulless secpticism, which was then so common 
and so dangerous. He also spent a considerable part of 1807 and 
1808 at the country-seat of Mr. Stapfer, devoting his time at first to 
German literature and the Philosephy of Kant, and subsequently 
revising his classical studies. 

M. Guizot was indebted to the friendship of the Swiss minister for 
his admission to the saloon of M. Suard, where he became acquainted 
with the leading men of the day, and whuwe he first beheld the re- 
markable woman who excrted so much influence upon his after life. 
Madamoiselle Pauline de Meulan belonged to an honourable family, 
which had been ruined by the Revolution. Having received an ex- 
cellent education, she tried the hazardous experiment of journalism 
to obtain the means of an honest livelihood. At the period in 
question she conducted the Publiciste with great success. Sickness, 
however, occasioned by excessive toil, compelled her to desist from her 
editorial labours, and there was danger of her being obliged to suspend 
her journal. At this critical moment she received a communication 
from an unknown hand, begging her to dismiss her solicitude, and 
promising to assume her responsibilities. The letter was accompanied 
by an article, admirably suited to the style of her periodical. She 

accepted the offer . published the article, ‘and > saga received the 
promised aid until her restoration to health. Her efforts to find out 
the unknown contributor were at first unavailing. Without suspect- 
ing his presence among her listeners, she related the circumstance at 
the saloon of M. Suard. But it was not till he had been earnestly be- 
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sought to abandon his concealment, through the columns of the 
journal, that M. Guizot went in person to receive the thanks which 
he so well deserved. Five years afterwards, Madamoiselle de Meulan 
exchanged her name for that of Madame Guizot. This lady died in 
1827, but lives in the minds of many, by means of her writings; those 
especially which were intended for the instruction of the young. M. 
Guizot subsequently married Mille. Dillon, the niece of his first 
wife. 

It was in 1809 that Guizot began his career as an author by the 
publication of his Dictionary of Synonyms. ‘The introduction to this 
work,—a _ philosophical appreciation of the character of the French 
language,—exhibits the strong tendency of his mind to bring every 
phenomenon under some general law, His Lives of the French Poets 
soon followed; the introduction to which illustrates at the same time 
his power of abstraction and the extent of his attainments. ‘The 
notes which he appended to his translation of Gibbon attest the tho- 
roughness of his historical knowledge. His literary labours were 
now abundant; much of his time being devoted to the primitive 
history of Christianity. In 1812 he had become so well know n, that 
M. de Fontanes was induced to ettach him to the University, as 
assistant professor of history in the Faculty of Letters. Soon after- 
wards the professorship of Ancient and Modern History, filled by 
M. Lacretelle, was divided, Guizot obtaining the exclusive posses- 
sion of the chair of Modern History. 

An incident occurred, in connexion with M. Guizot’s elevation to 
the chair of Modern History, which illustrates his sturdy independence. 
Fontanse, on announcing his appointment to him, suggested the im- 
portance of introducing into his opening discourse—as Napoleon 
would certainly read it—the praise of the Emperor. Guizot, how- 
ever, refused to conform to the universal custom, and did not even 
mention the name of the Emperor. But it ought not to be inferred, 
as some have asserted, that he had any political connexion which 
was hostile to the government. His opposition was philosophical 
and theoretical, not aetive. He belonged, it is true, to a class which 
retained many fond recollections of the taste and refinement of the 
aristocracy of the old régime. But Buonapart, always called them 
ideologists; and such they were, and not politicians. With reference 
however, to the discharge of his literary office the students continued, 
to beabundantly grateful ; and from that epoch, the study of history 
secured its proper rank in the public education of France; men of 
eminent abilities having then begun to sound the depths of a science 
which had been long ne elected. 

The Restoration of March, 1814, found M. Guizot at Nismes, 
whither he had gone to visit his mother after a long separation. On 
his return to Paris, he was designated by Royer-Collard, professor of 
the History of Philosophy, with whom he had formed a strong and 
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lasting friendship,—to the then Minister of the Interior, as eminently 
qualified to fill the post of Secretary -General in that ieee. 
The appointment took place accordingly. This was the commence- 
ment of M. Guizot’s political career. ‘Chough placed in a secondary 
position in the government, his rare abilities and qualifications ex- 
erted an important influence upon its measures. He seems to have 
aimed at defeating the ascendancy of the dine and ultra-Catholics, 
at preventing a reaction against the restored monarchy, and, finally, 
at securing for France a representative government, similar to that 
of England. But his situation was one of ver y great embarrassment. 
In the opinions of some he did too little, in that of others he did too 
much. ‘The partisans of the liberal cause accused him of severity ; 
while the ultra-royalists were indignant that a plebeian, a professor, a 
Protestant, should talk about a constitutional equilibrium, the pre- 
ponderance of powers, and a reconciliation between monarchical prin- 
ciples and the new interests created by the Revolution. Napoleon’s 
escape from Elba soon released him from a difficult position, and he 
returned to his functions in the Faculty of Letters. 

M. Guizot has been accused of ‘‘ emigrating to Ghent” with the 
banished Louis, and of editing the official Moniteur which was there 
published. But it was not till two months afterwards, when the 
fall of Buonaparte had become almost inevitable, that he repaired 
thither; and then he was charged by the constitutional royalists to 
plead the cause of the charter, aud to insist upon the exclusion of 
M. de Blacas, the chief of the old régime party, from all participation 
in public affairs) The King, on ‘his return to Trance, dismissed 
M. de Blacas, and issued the proclamation of Cambray, in which he 
acknowledged the mistakes of his government and added new 
guarantees to the charter. 

The period which followed the second Restoration was one of 
violence and commotion. ‘The Chamber of Deputies, composed of 
conflicting elements, ‘‘ more royalist than the King himself,” regu- 
larly opposed every measure which was dictated ‘by sound policy. 
M. de Marbois, being particularly obnoxious to this body, was 
obliged to retire from office ; - M. Guizot followed, and the Pe 
Romanist party triumphed. His first political pamphlet,— Re- 
presentative Government and the Political State of France”—ap- 
peared at this time, in reply toa work of M. de Vitrolles, and placed 
him in the rank of the constitutional royalists. He also Medel, 
in another pamphlet, the cause of public education against the 
Jesuits, demonstrating their aversion to that freedom of inquiry 
which is essential to the spread of truth, and the progress of know- 
ledge. In the summer of 1816, he prepared his Memoitre Politique, 
in which he ably and successfully advocated the principles and 
measures of the Doctrinaires. This pamphlet, which was presented 
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to the King by M. Decazes, contributed to the dissolution of the 
Chamber, and to the victory of the moderate party. 

Among the disastrous consequences of the assassination of the 
Duke de Berri, was the downfall of the Ministry of M. Decazes. 
Royer-Coliard and others were driven from office; M. Guizot 
followed them, refusing even the pension which was tendered him. 
Irom this period to the accession of the Martignac ministry, his 
political life was a constant though temperate and “dignified strugele 
against the adininistration of V illéle. Efe was still too young to “ob- 
tain a seat in the Chamber of Deputies ; his efforts, therefore, were 
chiefly confined to a series of pamphlets of great merit and prodigious 
popularity. “ It wasnotan ordinary opposition—that of M. Guizot,” 
says the author of ‘* Sketches of Conspicuous Living Characters of 
France.” ‘‘ He defends the public liberties, but he defends them in 
his own way, which is not that of the worid, He may be said to 
march alone in his path; and if he is severe towards the men whom 
he combats, hie is not less so towards those who are fighting with him. 
In his view, the capital crime of the Villéle ministry was not the 
abuse of power in itself, but rather the consequences of that abuse, 
which placed in peril the principle of authority, by expesing it to a 
fatal conflict. Unlike other polemical writings, which are usually 
altogether negative and destructive, those of M. Guizot were 
eminently affirmative, eovernmental, and constituent. When the word 
right comes beneath his pen, you may be sure that the word duty 
is not far off, and never does he put his finger on an evil without in- 
dicating at once, what seems to him to be a remedy.” 

During this busy and exciting period, however, M. Guizot did not 
suspend his literary labours. For several years he was actively en- 
caged in developing, from the chair of Modern History, the various 
phases of representative governments since the fall of the Roman 
empire. His enemies counselled the king to suspend his course, and 
Louis had the weakness to direct its discontinuance. In 185, re- 
tiring to his books and his studies, he commenced a series of 
historical works of great ability and interest. The two first volumes 
of his “Collection of Memoirs relative to the Inglish Revolution,” 
made a very deep impression on the public mind. His ‘ Collec- 
tion of Memoirs relative to the Ancient History of France” soon 
followed. His “Essays on the History of France” threw unexpec- 
ted light on the annals of his country. He also published histor- 
ical essays on Calvin and Shakspeare, and a translation of the 
principal tragedies of the great English dramatist. He contributed 
a number of. articles, political and moral, to the Revue Francaise ; 
and even to the Globe he devoted a portion of every week. 

In 1828, the Villele ministry fell, and that of M. Martignac suc- 
ceeded to its place, when the Minister of Public Instruction 
authorized MM. Guizot, Cousin, and Villemaire to resume their 
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courses at the Sarbonne. The return of Guizot to the chair of 
Modern History was greeted with deafening applause. In January, 
1830, soon after the formation of the Polienae cabinet, he was 
elected for the first time to the Chamber of Deputies, by the 
arrondissement of Lisieux. Here he voted for the address of the 

221, boldly attacking the principles and measures of the new 
ministry, and declaring emphatically,—* Truth has already trouble 
enough in penetrating ‘the councils of kings ; let us not send her there 
pale ‘and fe ‘eble; let it be no more possible to nusunderstand her 
than to doubt the loyalty of our sentiments.” The Chamber of 
Deputics was immediately dissolved. M. Guizot repaired to 
Nismes, that he might discharge the duty of an elector; but the 
arrondissement of Lisieux, in his absence, returned him again to the 
post which he had so honourably filled. On the 26th of July he 
re-entered Paris ; on the 27th he drew up the protest of the De- 
puties against the royal ordinances; on the 3lst he read to the 
Chambers the proclamation which made the Duke of Orleans lieu- 
tenant-general of the kingdom. 

M. Guizot was called to that difficult post in the new government, 
—the Ministry of the Interior. It became necessary without delay 
to change the entire departmental administration of France; and 
accordingly he removed and replaced ina few days, 76 prefects, 161 
sub- prefects, and 38 general secretaries. In the short space of three 
months, he presented to the Chambers a number of important laws, 
relative to the press, elections, the national guards, &c., several 
of which were adopted. But the materials which entered into the 
revolutionary ministry were too discordant to promise either  har-. 
mony or permanency. Republicans, imperialists, July monarchists, 
doubtful friends of the new dynasty, something for every taste, withe 
much that was obnoxious to a majority of the people, were foreed to 
sit side by side and to mingle, Differences, which the common 
danger had obscured, now reappeared, broader and more distinct 
than ever ; so that the principle of order was obliged to yield to that 
of liberty. On the 4th of November, 1830, M. Guizot, with the 
moderate portion of the cabinct, retired from office. 

The ministry of M. Lafitte was soon involved in hopeless embar- 
rassments. Dissensions in the cabinet, great commercial distress, 
churches burned, mobs triumphant,—were unmistakeable evidence of 
want of fitness, and want of confidence. M. Guizot made noassault 
upon his successors till the 20th of February, 1851 ; but so heavy 
was the blow which he then dealt, that M. Lafitte acknow ledged that 
the majority was against him, and announced his readiness to resign. 
On the 13th of March, the ministry of Casimir Peérier was organ- 
ized; but the death of its chief effected its dissolution in the follow- 


ing year. 
‘On the 11th of October, 1832, M. Guizot became the Minister of 
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Public Instruction, under the presidency of Marshal Soult. In this 
administration, which was, unlike its predecessors, of considerable 
endurance, M. Guizot exerted a very powerful influence. Whatever 
may be thought of some of his measures, there was one which entitles 
him to universal and permanent gratitude. The law of June 28th, 
1833, embracing the principle of “popul: iv education, was conceived, 
prepared, defended, carried, and executed by him; and incalculable 
are the results—the blessings—which it is destined to bring upon 
France. In eleven thousand communes, previously destitute of pri- 
mary instruction, school-houses have been erected, where the 
children of the poor m: iy obtain the elements of a common edu- 
cation. The attention which he paid to the higher schools and the 
colleges was unremitting. He required periodical reports from every 
college in France, both as to the moral and intellectual progress of all 
the pupils ; ; these reports he uniformly read ; ; and when he found in 
two of them a bad account of the morals of the same boy, he wrote 
himself to the parent or guardian and urged him todo his utmost to 
reclaim the erring child. If unsuccessful in this appeal, he caused 
the youth to be expelled. His speeches on public instruction are 
among the finest specimens of chastened oratory and sound philo- 
sophy. Some of them have been translated into several foreign 
languages. 

At the end of four years, the ministry of Soult was dissolved, part] 
because of the disagreement between M. ‘Thiers and M. Guizot. 
The former became Minister of Foreign Affairs and President of the 
Council; the latter retired, without any demonstrations of hostility, 
however, against the new cabinet. When the Ministry of the 22nd 
of February came to its end, he was requested to return to office; 
aud fora few months he was again in the cabinet. But he differed 
from Count Molé on the question of a general amnesty, and another 
cabinet was formed from which he was excluded. He now joined 
the coalition, attacked the administration of April 15th, 1838, with 
great sev erity, and ultimately triumphed over it. 

When M. Thiers became the chief of the new ministry, in March, 
1840, M. Guizot was sent to represent France at the British court. 
The concurrence of the four Great Powers in the treaty of the 15th 
of July of that year, in relation to the protracted difficulty between 
Turkey and Egypt, to the exclusion of France, led to results of the 
gravest character. The ‘Thiers ininistry was dissolved, and M. 
Guizot was called from London to Paris, to aid his sovereign in the 
very difficult task of maintaining the peace of urope and the world; 
for while Marshal Soult is the nominal head of the ministry, M. 
Guizot, who was appointed to the portfolio of Foreign Affairs, is 
its soul and its most important organ. It washe who fought, almost 
alone, the “battle of peace,’ defending and sustaining the ministry 
before both Chambers. “Often,” says one respectable reporter, 
“have we seen him wearied, and yet unsubdued by the contentions of 
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the day, in the midst of the great number of members of each Cham- 
ber, who flocked to his so¢rées every ‘Tuesday and Friday evening, 
ready to respond to every question, as well as to defend every position 
which he had maintained in the legislative hall.” But we shall not 
further trace his political career. When the day comes that he 
ceases to retain his present position, it will be the time for reviewing 
what may, very probably, constitute the grand epoch in his entire 
history. In the meanwhile, every friend to humanity must desire 
that lis wise and powerful influence may long prevail in the councils 
of the kingdom, of which he is so distinguished an ornament. 

With regard to some personal and popular points of history and 
character, a few notices “must be welcome on the part of our 
readers. M. Guizot enjoys good health, but he wears the counte- 
nance of a man ofgreat labour. He is unquestionably one of the 
most indefatigable of students, independently of his toils and 
anxieties of office. His industry is amazing. The translation of 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, which bears his 
name, was written out, every line of it, it isfsaid, by himself. In 
stature he is not above the ordinary size; but his high forehead, and 
large, dark, piercing eye indicate no common mind. As might be 
expected, there is great gravity in his look. As an orator his manner 
is dignified and imposing. His enunciation is slow, distinct, and 
rather monotonous; his tones are deep, sonorous, but not particularly 
pleasant at the commencement of his speeches. His arguments are 
always lucid as well as weighty. ‘‘His language,” says the writer of 
the Sketches already alluded to, ‘‘ whether calm or vehement, is 
always pure and chastened ; it has more energy than grace; it con- 
vinces more than moves. Wie he ascends the tribune, friends and 
enemies all erect their ears ; there is no more talking, little coughing, 
and nobody goes to sleep.” 

His moral character is beyond reproach. His integrity has never 
been called in question. ‘‘ The morals of M. Guizot,” says one of 
his most violent political opponents, “ are rigid and pure, and he is 
worthy, by the lofty virtue of his life and his sentiments, ofthe esteem 
of all good men.” By birth, as well as from conviction, he is a de- 
cided Protestant, though he does not appear to have an evangelical 
turn of mind. He is a valued friend, however, of the institutions of 
religion, and has often spoken, ably ‘and eloquently, at the anniver- 
sarics of Bible Socicties. 

The political principles of this great minister, which certainly 
place him among the Ductrinaires, seem to be more firmly fixed than 
those uf any contemporary statesman of France. No doubt he has 
been often accused of versatility. It would be strange, indeed, if 
the different positions into which he has been thrown had not given 
to his conduct at times the aspect of inconsistency. Besides, his 
intellect has been well described as being progressive and practical, a 
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most necessary feature and quality of him who has to watch and in a 
measure to pilot a nation in its transitions and developments. ‘* What, 
in short, is M. Guizot ?” asks the writer of the Sketches. ‘ He is, 
above all, a man of power and of government, and at the same time, 
the most independent of men, bending his neck to the yoke of self- 
imposed principles, and carrying his head erect in all questions about 
persens ; he is a politician of great wor th, estimating himself at his 
full value ; more confident than ent! tuslastic, more proud of thea 
probation of his conscience, than of the homage of the crowd ; sited, 
ina supreme degree, with that strength of will and perseverance 
which make the statesman, a mortal foe of all that resembles disorder ; 
and capable, things being at the worst, of throwing himself, without 
hesitation, into the arms of the despotism which he does not love, 
rather that encounter the anarchy which he abhors.” 

We now come to the essay on *f The State of Souls,” which com- 
bines the vigour of thought and terseness of expression characteristic 
of the author, with, at least, to mere English readers, considerable 
originality of view, and, cer tainly, great novelty as respects the mode 


of setting forth and illustrating important truths. It begins and pro- 
eceds in the followi ing manner :— 


It is the sublimity of the gospel thatit combines two feelings,—aversion 
to evil, and tenderness for man, the author of evil ; horror of sin, (to speak 
as it speaks) and love for the sinner. What depth of discrimination, as well 
as of morality! What wonderful knowledge of the nature of things and of 
man! Evil is truly hideous and hateful in itself, and because of its effects; 
and with it even the best of men are deeply stained and heavily burdened. 
At the same time, man is infinitely capable of good, and infinitely worthy of 
affection ; imperfect, yet deserving to be loved beyond all expression. 

What perfect acquaintance, moreover, with the conditions of real practical 
moral authority! Jt is not knowledge which the gospel requires, but action 
from man. But toact morally on men, it is necessary to inspire them with 
confidence by affection, respect by severity. Love and sincerity are the two 
powers which effectually controul the human heart. Men have an instinctive 
feeling of their moral wants, those which oppress, and those which please 
them. They are disquieted, profoundly disquieted by their imperfection, 
and they wish to be freed from it. Love felt and inspired, is their sweetest 
as well as their liveliest joy ; they desire to love and tobe loved. To exact 
much from them in virtue, to give them much in love,—it is at this double 
price, that the grand empire, the vast, the durable empire, I mean the moral 
empire, is established. The last century had this excellence, that it loved 
man,—inen. In truth, it felt much affection for them, and ardently desired 
their welfare. As it wasa critical and reasoning age, this feeling sometimes 
disappeared in the habit, and beneath the forms of controversy and analysis. 
Still the feeling was there, sincere, powerful. The spirit of justice and hu- 

manity,—of universal justice and humanity, which characterises this epoch, 
what is its source, its import, if it be not a lively sympathy with man, tender 
interest in his condition ; 


But in connexion with this virtue, the last century had one great fault ; it 
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did not feel that aversion to evil which isits due. Not only in respect to this 
or that rule of conduct, this or that duty, but in respect to the rule in general, 
the very principle ofduty, men fell a prey to scepticism, that grand corrupter 
of the human heart. In morals, fixedness and elevation go hand in hand; 
the moment we vacillate, we descend ; uncertainty is both a sign and a cause 
ofdebasement. Not knowing exactly where evil was, nor indeed if it exist 
at all, the eighteenth century, whenever it encountered it, denied or excused 
it, instead of cursing it, and fighting it to death. And with the fixed points 
disappeared also the long perspectives. By an admireble law of our nature, 
man to hope must believe, believe in good. Virtue alone has need of an eter- 
nity. Doubts arose respecting duty, then respecting the future ; moral faith 
wavered, and God was veiled. 

It would seem that, in such a state of things, a period, which loved man 
and was distressed on his account, must have felt for him the most profound 
compassion. What a destiny! A creature so powerful and so vacillating, 
always in motion, yet knowing neither where to place his foot in the present 
world, nor whither to direct his eye beyond! To aspire high, only to fall 
so low and vanish so quickly! So much ambition without a worthy object ! 
So much labour and no certain result! What father, if he thought his child 


reserved for such a destiny, would not be penetrated with compassion and 
sorrow ! 


It is gladdening to find a great statesman of France thus proclaim- 
ing to the nation the evil nature that is in man, and the consequent 
need of areligious faith. The text is mainly taken, it will be seen, 
from France itself; and certainly the style of the sermon is for 
Frenchmen. He proceeds :— 


At the same time that the last century loved man much, it admired him 
more. And I understand the reason. God and duty displaced, what re- 
mained that was grand and beautiful, save man himself? All imperfect as 
he is, all compounded of good and evil as his nature is, good is there, and 
the power of good is there; the lofty, the rich, the tender, the winning have 
not entirely vanished away, because the soul has mistaken its source and its 
law. And if it happens, as it then happened, that these great mistakes oc- 
cur in the midst of a grand intellectual development, a lofty flight of sympa- 
thetic and generous sentiments, a noble advance in the conditionof humanity, 
if it be at the very moment of his highest elevation and his greatest brilliancy, 
that man loses sight of his compass and his God, how will he admire him- 
self? With what pride will he be seized? He has neither faith nor hope 
on high, still he advances, he prospers, he expands, he triumphs. He will 
believe, he will hope in himself; he will adore himself. Religion falls, and 
idolatry rises, the idolatry of man for man. Man was the god of the 
eighteenth century, the object of its worship and ofits love. 

Hence a great and deplorable tenderness for human nature, its frailties 
and its propensities. It was loved with a blind and a weak affection, without 
courage and without rectitude, which only knew how to approve, and caress, 
and promise, having nothing to prescribe, and nothing to exact. Hence an 
immoderate thirst, in the name of man and for man, and having nothing to 
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offer him, superior to the happiness of this world,—nothing better, nothing 
eternal beyond,—it became absolutely necessary that he should be happy, 
that all should be happy, happy here, since their destiny and their treasure 
were only here. The selfishness which does not care, and the faith which 
hopes, can accept this imperfect condition of humanity; but whoever loves 
men, and yet provides for them nothing better than the present world and 
the present life, will not know how to submit to this allotment, for the most 
part so painful, —to this progress, so slow and always so incomplete. He 
must find much more to give,—to give promptly and to all. 

And as some minds, penetrated by so amiable a desire, could not believe 
the impossibility of satisfying it, they were obliged to assign, for the suffer- 
ings and the wrongs of man’s condition, an accidental factitious cause, which 
human wisdom and human power were competent to remove. Hence that 
other maxim of the last century, that men and things do very well if left to 
their own course and their natural equilibrium,—that evil proceeds not from 
our natureand our essential condition, but solely from a society badly ar- 
ranged, arranged for the advantage of a few, who have substituted their will 
and their interest for the will and the interest of the whole,—that it is society 
which needs a reformation, not man, who does not require it, or, at least, 
would not require it if society did not corrupt him: a maxim which has pro- 
duced the most irritable and the most manifest of modern sores,—that incur- 
able impatience of whatever is, that unbounded restlessness, that insatiable 
desire of change, in the pursuit of a socialcondition, which shall finally secure 
to men, to all men, all the happiness to which they can aspire. 


Such is the condition, the French statesman asserts, into which 
souls have been brought by the eighteenth century ; meaning thereby 
upright, honest, sincere souls,—such as care for others, and desire 
for themselves, as for others, only what is lawful. He next pro- 
nounces the errors and the maladies of people of property, to be the 
great errors and the great maladies of an epoch. They therefore, in 
particular, should be looked after and provided for; because in re- 
spect of them, the danger is unperceived. ‘‘ Who will contend against 
evil, if men of substance are infected with it?” He-then, witha 
sort of exclamatory force and warmth says— 


I have seen the last of the master-spirits of the eighteenth century,—those 
who remained faithful to it; I have seen them coming out of the Revolution, 
atter that terrible experiment. The state of their souls was a touching and 
instructive spectacle. They were sad, but not discouraged ; full of esteem 
and affection for humanity, and of confidence in it, and of hope for it, in 
spite of so many mistakes and reverses. ‘The same expansion of soul, the 
same generosity of heart, the same zeal for justice and progress animated 
them. They accounted for the temporary bad success of their cause, by 
referring to the exercise of passion, the dominion of old habits, the want of 
general intelligence, to good principles applied too soon and carried too 
far. At the same time that their explanation attested their steadfast sin- 
cerity, one might suspect, one might discover their persistency in the same 
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mistakes, the same absence of moral dogmas and religious faith, the same 
idolatry of man, the same gentleness towards him, the sime pretensions for 
him. They had lost nothing of their noble ambition, nothing of their tender 
sympathy with humanity; but they had learned nothing respeting the in- 
ward laws of his nature, nothing respecting the true principles of governing 
them. And yet a secret feeling of disquictude darted across the constancy 
of their ideas and their hopes; they continued sad alter their explanation, 
as if they had not satisfied themselves. 

We are far removed from our fathers. ‘I have been brought here by a 
eannon-ball, ’ said Danton to M. de Taileyrand, who saw him at the bureau 
of justice. The same ball has brought us all a hundred leagues from our 
cradle. We have learned much. We have seen, upon a new day, many 
new faces of thines. The intelligence and the power of man, his reason, 
his morality, his capability of action and resistance, of controul and modera- 
tion in the movement of the world—all have been tried, sounded, and mea- 
sured. We know how deep-seated in our nature evil is, how it is often con- 
cealed, and yet how prompt and terrible it is to break forth when occasion 
offers. We understand our own boundaries,—the boundaries of our minds 
and our wills. We have been powerful, immensely powerful; still we have 
been unable to effect our purposes, because they were not in harmony with 
the Jaws of eternal wisdom ; against these laws our power has been shivered 
like glass. At the price of all this, we have gained a knowlege of ourselves 
and of our condition, which is much more just and profound. We are no 
longer satisfied with desires, and arguments, and appearances, and hopes. 
We see that which is. We live, much more than our fathers, in the verity 
of things. We are wiser and more modest. 


But our wisdom has one serious defect: it is only an outward 
change towards the good, which spreads itself over our conduct and 
life; it has not yet penetrated to the depths of the soul; it has not 
become to us a moral treasure. The lessons of experience are not 
yet understood. ‘Thev are to us inevitable facts, rather than just 
and beautiful laws,—miscalculations, rather than progressions. We 
are directed rather than instructed, subdued rather than convinced.— 
If it were not so, why this dejection, this secret disgust, or this indifference, 
this coldness which so often accompany, at the present day, wisdom and 
good sense? You say that you are discouraged, that you neither hope, nor 
dare attempt anything difficult and great. But how has this happened to 
you? What has taught you this experience, so much vaunted, and at the 
same time so saddening ?— that duty, not interest and passion, is the principle 
of morality ; that God has not ceased to preside over the world ; 


Qu’il résiste au superbe et punit l’homicide ; 


that order has certain natural, inviolable laws, and punishes those who dis- 
regard them ; that evil, always present, always at the door, in us and around 
us, needs to be constantly battled? Of what do youcomplain? ‘hese are 
progressions, not miscalculations ; possessions recaptured, power regained, 
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not hones lost. Man was seized with an ambition above his capacity and 
above his right ; it became neecssary to humble it; it became necessary that 
his reason and his will should consent to restore what they had pretended to 
usurp; that instead ofexalting himself and adoring himself as a sovereign, 
he should aceept his original imperfection, his definitive insufficiency ; that 
in his thoughts, as in his life, he should be submissive, even in the bosom of 
liberty. But is this liberty—now more complete and more certain than 
man has ever known—nothing? Is this general advance of justice and 
comfort in the world nothing? Are not these a fit recompense for the 
labours and the sufferings ofour age? Is there not enough, after so many 
mistakes, to satisfy the most difficult, and revive the most exhausted ? 

Let us look still higher. In return for the sacrifices imposed upon our 
pride, as an indemnity for this proved infirmity of our nature, these de- 
monstrated boundaries of our power, have we reccived nothing? Have we 
not found more than we have lost? Jlave we not ascended much higher 
than we have descended? The eighteenth century did much to puff us up, 
and at the same time much to humble us. In making us lords of this world, 
it confined and shut us up in this world. No immensity, no eternity for the 
soul! No bond of filiation and union between God and man! We appeared 
and we lived upon the earth, like everything which comes from the earth and 
returns thither. Our loftiest aspirations, our purest desires, our sublimest 
raptures, everything in us, that was more lovely and truly divine, was only an 
illusion, a burden. It was not merely upon our possessions and our pleasures 
ofa day, but upon ourselves and forever, that we were forced to exclaim: 
‘Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.”” We have escaped fron this low and con- 
tracled position; we have recovered ourselves ; we have regained our dig- 
nity, our hope, our future, our souls. We can no longer strut in our pride ; 
but we are no longer immersed and forsaken in our misery ; we have found 
here belowa master, but also ‘* Our Father who is in Heaven.” 


M. Guizot confesses that there is much in the return of our epoch 
to the faith and the hopes of religion, ‘ which is superficial and 
frivolous.” But still “we have returned to the road; man does not 
hurry away further from his God; he has returned towards the 
Orient, and there he seeks light.” Still, in all things, if the wisdom 
of which he has been speaking, had really entered into the souls of 
men, how different should we be to what we are! How much more 
tranquil, confident, steadfast, worthy, and noble! How much 
farther should we see, how much higher and quicker should we ad- 
vance in those paths of new and restorative progression, in which we 
are now travelling, our step slow, and our heads depressed, as if 
straightened and humbled!” The regret, however, is, that we act 
better than we think! We are still full of scepticism in respect to 
the very truths to which we submit our actions; a scepticism, the 
form and language of which are only changed. 


Thus, of the maladies of the eighteenth century, many, which flowed 
rom its maxims, and should have passed away with it, still remain among 
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us. We do not any longer think of man with the same tenderness; but 
neither do we regard evil with greater aversion. Indifference has not made 
us more rigid. We do not pass our judgment upon human nature with the 
same blind partiality, but we are always full of effeminacy towards it; we 
exhibit the same complaisance, without tendering it the same esteem and 
love. The doctrines of materialism and impiety are on the decline, yet we 
are more than ever possessed of an ardent thirst for immediate material hap- 
piness. 


Nevertheless, he answers with an empatical zo, to the questions, 
Is morality declining amongst us? and is this epoch of ours destined 
to preserve the evilof the last, losing at the same time its virtues, adding 
also its own evil? Although deeply impressed with the present and 
abounding evil, and deeming the need of a remedy to be most urgent, 
he loves the epoch, sees much of good and promise in it; and the 
strength, with the help of God, to attack and to conquer the evil. 
As to tokens of the good prevailing and being even at present more 
than a match for the evil, he instances the Revolution of 1830. 


We have just been spectators of a scene—a noble scene—of this mighty 
contest. What event, more than the Revolution of 1830, has ever exposed 
to the light of day, and brought into conflict the interests, legitimate and 
illegitimate; the passions, good and bad; the virtuesand the vices, the wisdom 
and the folly, all the good and all the evil of a people? The contest was 
severe ; the good has triumphed. I! know that nothing comes to an end in 
this world. I know that the struggle must continue, with many hazards, 
and that there remains for the good much to suffer and much todo. The 
phase which we are now traversing is gloomy and ignoble. It is nevertheless 
true, all things considered, that, in the most trying and the most perilous 
seasons, the advantage is on the side of the good. 

Two important facts, two grand excellences of our epoch and our country 
were developed on that occasion. We proved ourselves high-minded, full of 
the feeling of our dignity, and resolved to maintain it. We showed ourselves 
animated with a profound spirit of order and justice, and also capable of de- 
fending them. 

It is the first virtue of a people to respect itself, and make itself respected, 
—not to suffer itself to be trifled with, nor to be treated with contempt. For 
fifty years, France has been demanding public rights, free institutions. She 
thought she had obtained them; she was told so, even with the solemnities 
of an oath. But they informed her one’day, that she was deceiving herself; 
that she had nothing ; that they could, without her, in spite of her, reclaim, 
and dispense differently, what she regarded as her good and her right. She 
resented, she repelled the outrage ; she has reconquered, she has preserved 
her right and her good. This is the true character, the moral character of 
the Revolution of 1820. It is a glorious token of the moral worth of the 
country. History has nothing more illustrious, nothing more brilliant. 

The day after this grand act, while all inflamed with a justifiable indigna- 
tion, the country saw a new enemy appear,—anarchy, political and moral 
anarchy, —unchaining all the pretensions, all the passions, all the follies of 
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man. Instantly the country attacked it, and, to curb it, curbed itself. To 
a movement the most impetuous, the most sudden, there has succeeded the 
long and laborious exercise of a reflective and constrained will. 


The essayist goes on to discourse to his countrymen with a kind of 
authoritative and oracular wisdom, as well as a philosophic discrimina- 
tion, worthy of his fame and his position. To the cavil that the Re- 
volution of 1830 was only the effect of prudence and selfish interest, 


instead of morality and a pure sense of the value of order, he re- 
plies :— 


There is morality, genuine morality in the spirit of order, especially when 
displayed on a large scale, and put to such proofs. The word interest is 
pronounced with disdain, as if it implied pure selfishness, and excluded virtue. 
Thanks to God, who has created them, legitimate interests—interests inhe- 
rent in legitimate positions and relations—are moral in their essence, and 
animated by a moral impulse. The father who defends his habitation, the 
labouring man who is careful to protect the fruits of his industry, act for 
their interest, it is true, and according to the maxims of prudence. But 
around this interest, and in the closest union with it, there cluster ideas and 
feelings the most honourable,—the domestic affections, reverence for the law, 
care for the future, the defence of right, the fulfilment of duty, effort, 
devotion, sacrifice. To all this, who will refuse the name of morality ? 

The public instinct decides the question. ‘ There are but two parties,” 
—a simple-minded man, who was an utter stranger to everything like erudite 
reflection, once remarked to me,—“ honest peuple, and bad subjects.”” When 
we have wished to define, and rally, under a single word, the party of order 
in France, we have said: ‘‘ The charter and people of property.” This is 
owing to the fact, that with the idea of order, at the present day, there are 
closely connected ideas of honesty, dignity, morality, virtue. It is because, 
in the common belief, the cause of order is the cause of public morality as 
well as of individual security. It is because, after so many irregularities, as 
corrupting as they were saddening, the taste and the love of order are the 
first effect, the first symptoms of attachment to all the maxims and all the 
practices of duty. 


The essayist discourses at some length concerning the virtue, the 
morality, and the attention to order which are manifested even by 
democratic societies. Then, after assuring us that it is not for the evel 
that the future is reserved, we have these two concluding paragraphs : 


We have hardly begun to march toward the future. We have hitherto con- 
tended, we are now contending for our share, our choice in the heritage of the 
last century,—a heritage so encumbered, so embarrassed, that it has thrown us 
into extreme confusion. The good and the evil, the true and the false, 
directly opposed to each other, coexist in us ; we carry about ideas and feel- 
ings the most contradictory. We waver, we vacillate under their diverse 
and conflicting empire. At one time, we endeavour to reject entirely the 
one or the other ; at another to forget them all alike, and to live on without 
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thought, without purpose. Vain effort! souls are oppressed by the problerh, 
perplexed or wearied, driven into vagaries or inaction. It can be avoided 
neither by inaction, nor by extravagance. It must be resolved, resolved in 
morals as well as in politics, for each of us as well as for the state. For itis 
not a question which is merely political ; neither can it be exhausted, wholly 
and to the bottom, by charters, laws, and cabinets. It is a matter in which 
every one is interested, and to which we all ought to attend,—ourselves and 
on our own account. We must preserve for souls and the world,so much of 
the movement, which the eighteenth century has pressed upon the world and 
upon souls, as accords with order aud law, which it has often renounced. 

The new truths and the new laws, which have come to us from this period, 
and the eternal truths and the eternal laws, which it has forgotten, must live 
and reign together in our thoughts, that we may know without uncertainty, 
and perform without perplexity, whatever they require of us. In this way 
alone shall we see the termination of this mixture of agitation and dejection, 
this scepticism of sober as well as disordered minds, this sterility of move- 
ment, as well as of wisdom, which are the specific evil of our epoch. The 
government and the people are inclined to charge this evil, each upon the 
other, and to refer, the one to the other, the business of curing it. “ Let 
power be deserving, firm, active, fruitful,” say some ; ‘ let it sustain and 
quicken, controul and elevate society, society will follow ; evil will cure itself, 
the good will come; but it belongs to power in every thing, to make the be- 
ginning, to assume the responsibility.” How shall I make a beginning ? 
How assume the responsibility ? It is in society itself, in souls that the evil 
resides. They are feeble, vacillating, inert, full of scepticism and weakness, 
let them help themselves, let them govern themselves. I will place no ob- 
stacle in their way. This is all that any one has a right to demand of me, for it 
is all that I can do.’ A wretched apology for fickleness of mind and of 
heart! In the regeneration which the times demand, there is duty and there 
is labour for all :—first, for power, because its position is elevated; it sees 
and it is seen afar; it is power which bears the torch and the banner; if it 
hold them low, society falls into darkness and disorder :—secondly, for society, 
for every one of us; as we are all infected with the evil, which we invoke 
power to cure. Power is inadequate to heal it in ourselves, in all of us. 
Our intelligent, active concurrence is indispensable. And it is precisely in 
this concurrence of public powers and individual wills, that the value and 
the dignity of free governments reside; it is in this way that they become 
mighty in the moral as well as in the material world, salutary for immortal 
souls, as well as for temporal interests. Good there cannot be, except as it 
is the work of all. Power or society, ministers or simple citizens, let us 
eagerly ascertain, each one his own part in this enterprise ; let us discharge 
our duty inthe common duty. ‘To him who shall best and soonest discharge 
his, will belong the glory and the energy which follow success. 


The essay, during the few years that it has been before the French 
public, must have had, it is to be presumed, weight not only withthe 
honest and ardent students of political science, but with many indivi- 
duals who have the public good of their country seriously at heart, 
yet who may have been deeply perplexed amid conflicting partics 
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and opinions, how to shape their sentiments or even their actions: 
But it is to be looked at in another way; for it contains distinet and 
repeated recognitions of religious truths, in language and with a 
purpose to which France has been for a Jong time too much a stranger. 
It is to be regretted, however, that while M. Guizot, in his writings, 
talks with adiiration of Christianity and of the sublime morality of 
the gospel, he always seems to stop short of acknowled zing the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the New ‘Testiment. It is the head more than the 
heart which appears to be influenced; itis the dignified philosopher, 
rather than the humble and fervent worshipper that speaks. How 
unspeakable would be the services of this distinguished statesman, 
were he to crown his efforts for the well-being of his country and the 
whole world, by pressing with the great power which he possesses the 
doctrines, the sentiments, and the inestimable value of religion as 
taught and contained in the revealed word of God! But as it is, the 
essay ought to be hailed asan omen of good. We trust it is the 
forerunner of still more distinct aud complete recognitions. 





Art. [X.—Ein Wort iiber die Moderne Literatur (A Word on 
Modern Literature.) By Ernest Lecours. Stuttgart. 


Some few years back, when at Rome, a friend proposed to visit the 
palace Colonna. We did so, and were struck with the masterpieces 
of Reubens, Tintoret, Paul Veronese, and others. Our guide, how- 
ever, soon drew our attention to a painting of ‘Titian, which was said 
to be one of his first works, ‘The colouring was damp, the sketch 
timid and flat, and the whole looked more like a copy in the style of 
this master; however, by some strange contrast, there was in the cor- 
ner of the picture, a female head of rare beauty, in the true colouring 
of Titian, and apparently painted at least ten years after the former 
part of the picture. But we were assured that the whole had been 
executed at once without any interval between. We were however 
not satisfied, on account of the great discrepaney between the two 
parts. When a few days after, we visited another gallery, we were 
agreeably surprised with a superb full-length portrait of a lady, cx- 
actly resembling the aforementioned head. On inquiry, we learned 
it was an original ‘Titian, and that the lady was his mistress. 

The last word threwa ray of light on the subject, and set us a 
thinking. “ Here is a man, we thought, who makesin one single hour, 
progress of fifteen years, as soon as he begins to sketch and paint from 
his imagination ; however poor in skill and experience when painting 
outward scenery, he becomes ona sudden a genius and master In the 
art, when the canvass is spread before him to represent a perso nal 
feeling, an intimate and deep!y-rooted sentiment :—His mistress is 
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before his eyes; her countenance guides the strokes of his brush ; 
and the pupil becumes a master, the lad a man, and the novice painter 
—a Titian! 

Never has individuality in the arts manifested itself in a more clear 
and satisfactory manner, and we could not help exclaiming—this is 
the true point of rest Archimedes was looking for in vain; and it is 
most curious and interesting to trace it in the works of great writers. 
We do not know whether others are of the same opinion; but no 
sooner do we see the advertisement of the memoirs and life of some 
celebrated poet than we manage to get them without delay, peruse 
them with the most lively attention, in order to discover in them 
some incident, some sentiment apparently insignificant in itself, but 
which has become the engine and bearer of a long drama, charming 
novel, or important character. Such a sentiment or incident we 
sometimes find in a mere note at the margin, likely to be overlooked 
by the generality of readers, but which becomes for us more valuable 
than the most specious facts contained in the rest of the pages. Great 
characters are frequently imbued with an embryo sentiment and half- 
developed bias or notion, of which they hardly take any notice at the 
time. No sooner, however, does some incident reveal it to them, and 
makes them cognizant of it, than they begin to observe and analyze 
it; it then occurs to them to have perceived it in other people in a 
far more developed and characteristic state. ‘Their attention then 
redoubles, and discovers in it ultimately a whole part of humanity ; 
in other words, that sentiment is with them altogether individual or 
subjective ; but what appeared to them at first merely a single point 
in their soul, grows, expands, and enlarges the more they contemplate 
it; they discover in this sentiment or inclination, so long hidden, a 
whole world of ideas, a thousand masses of development, which they 
embody in one grand leading notion, the scheme of a book. When 
the idea is once found, and the germ thrown into the head, then be- 
gins the curious labour of intellectual digestion. The author then 
carries that leading notion in his brain or fancy, as a woman the child 
in her womb ; he fertilizes, warms and developes it—the mind looking 
out for food on all parts for that embyro idea; nor does it seek in 
vain,—every thing comes apropos to the writer on such occasions; a 
word overheard by chance, an enemy met by hazard, a song whistled 
in the street, a cab overturned, everything, in short, is turned to 
account to swell the engrossing idea, both by fiction and reality, by 
experience drawn from the outward world, and the world within 
him. 

Goethe has, of all authors, mostly made use of his own sentiments 
and inclinations to compose strange works. aust is the expression 
of his own doubts; Margareth is but an early remembrance ; the ad- 
ventures of Wilhelm Meister are but a bird’s-eye-view of his own life; 
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while Werther bears altogether the stamp of his own mode of think- 
ing, loving, and living, as does Childe Harold that of Byron. 

The ancients hardly knew anything of the individual character in 
literature. If Xenophon (in his retreat of the 10,000); if Thucy- 
dides (in his history), or if Tacitus (in his Life of Agricola), relate 
facts which concern themselves, it is merely in so far as these facts 
stand in connection with the public affairs and national events; but 
they certainly never dreamt of giving their own private or public life 
in particular, under any title whatever, nor even of furnishing a text 
for a book from their own adventures. Cicero and Pliny the younger 
have, it is true, dropped in their correspondence some few familiar 
confidences, but these revelations of themselves and their lives, were 
but a relaxation from grave and serious studies, and were intended 
as an end in themselves. 

We may account for that general character so peculiar to the 
ancients, in several ways. Their sky, inthe first instance ; their 
charming and attractive nature, almost enchanted men, from self-con- 
templation to external enjoyments of life; neither was their ma- 
terial religion less calculated to captivate the senses more than the 
soul, and by categorically arranging all the great human faculties, 
such as courage, wisdom, &c., under the title of Deities, to prevent 
the mind from entering into itself and give itself a psychological ac- 
count of the various emotions and sentiments that pervade the mind ; 
nor were their social condition, which rendered the moral and _physi- 
cal man a mere instrument ofthe state of civism; and finally their 
manners and customs, which separated them from female society—less 
in the way of psychological analysis, and effusions of individuality, 
There were, however, in antiquity, men who form a glorious excep- 
tion of the rule. We allude to Plato, to Tibullus, Catullus, and 
Propertius, whose elegies are but the expression of their most in- 
ward sentiments. We must, however, bear in mind, that the three 
latter were born in a period of social decomposition, a period most 
favourable for the birth of such a school, while Plato’s individuality 
did by no means lie within the sphere of his pagan creed, morality 
and philosophy; but was the emanation of a mind belonging to 
another age and country, to a different society, region, and climate ; 
as we shall sce in the sequel. 

From the beginning of the Christian era to that of the 18th century, 
the school of individuality had been prepared by three different masters, 
St. Augustin, Montaigne, and Pascal ; and there is hardly anything 
that has ever since been written on se/f, not to be found in either of 
them; vague passions, an uneasy conscience, and a mind impetuously 
rushing towards an unknown happiness,—the elements of a Reneé, 
Werther, Jacob Ortis, and others, we plainly trace in St. Augustin. 
Again, in sketches of the most minute emotions, sensation, sentiment 
and action, such as we find in Rousseau, already Montaigne has pre- 
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ceded him in that coquettish labour of analysing the least fugitive 
emotions of the heart, though on afar sublimer scale; in pourtraying 
the sentiments of mankind ; instead of, as Rousseau did himselt 
alone. Also a genius tormented by doubt, a warm but vacillating 
belief, a sublime imagination that is awe-struck at the very me ntion 
of God and eternity, parts which distinguish the writings of Byron 
and Lamartine—are already the characteristics of Pc scal’s works, 

The age of Louis XLYV., an age of show and ostentation, of courte- 
zans, love, and sensuality, but little calculated to call forth the school 
of individuality ; and the few writers who have betrayed somewhat 
of that disposition in some of their writings,—we allude to Moliere, 
Fénélon, Corneille, and Lafontaine,—have been so cautious and 
mysterious in their proceedings as to affirm the opinion, that the 
general character of literature was then altogether speculations of 
the reason, but not the feelings of the heart and its impulses. 

There are many grave people who are of opinion that European 
civilization is now in its expiring agonies, that society isin a decom- 
posed state, that our world has finished its moral and intellectual 
course, as once the Roman and Greek world did; and that it will 
not be long before a great catastrophe must arrive, crumbling to picces 
our social institutions, to give way to a new era and another sort of 
civilization. Whether such be actually the case or not, it is certain, 
that for the last thirty years, the mind of the public, both in theory 
and practice, is filled with an uneasiness, vague sadness, despair, and 
gloomy prospects, which throw their withering and scorching affe ‘ctions 
on all that falls within the reach of its contemplations. ‘René and 
Werther have been, and are still, the r rage of the public taste, simply 
because their mode of thinking and acting is that of the masses in 
gencral, The public state of sickly sentimentality is plainly seen 
in the penny novels of our day, and in the theatrical representations 
of the minor stages. But this sentimental taste is, after all, nothing 
more than a longing desire tohave one’s feelingsdissected and analy zed, 
to bring to view the j joys and pains of man, to weigh and to measure 
his emotions and impulses, as we would any material ware, any physi- 
cal object. There is, in short, a relishing disposition in the public 
mind, to give a detailed account of one’s observations and sentiments 
by voice and paper, a disposition that naturally Jeads to sadness and 
self-contemplation, and finally to individual literature. 

In the admirable work of De scartes, ‘The Method,” he relates: 
that having been as an officer of the enginecrs, quartered in the winter 
season 1n Holland, he, ona dull rainy day, began to pass in review 
before his mind all the systems of philosophy which had made noise 
in the literary world: the system of Pythagoras, Epicure, Zéno, 
Ariosto, and others. In examining them more closely, he found that 
none could stand the test of strict investigation, that each and all 
contained doubts, hypotheses, and artificial combinations, that neither 
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formed a part of truth, had passed the test of truth, or arrived at any 
truth at all; and that all the systems were like so many castles of paste- 
board or cards, which tumble together at the least breath of reason. 
At last, however, after much speculation, investigation, and reasoning, 
he found one single and simple position in the whole, which alone 
bore the stamp of truth and reality: 7...ITam/.... and this was 
indeed the leading principle on which he afterwards founded his own 
system, which drew the attention of the age to his ingenious method 
and arguments. 

The school of egotism is thus the result of the overthrow of the 
established systems; and we may say, that the French Revolution has 
not acted less decomposingly on the establised literary principles, as 
on the standing social and political rules of the day. The same blow 
which has shaken the throne of Louis X VI., has also destroved that 
of Arisiosto. So many practical dramas were acted in the open 
streets, and which gave so deep an insight into the details of murder 
and crime, that all the ancient theories on them and other parts of 
pyschological life were put to flight, scorned, and despised. All the 
standing rules and laws on the drama were abrogated as false and 
inefficient; and the republic of letters had its reign of terror, in the 
same way as had that of morals and politics. The old code was throwa 
aside, but was not replaced by a new one. ‘Truly poetic minds, not 
finding a resting place in the midst of such a shripwreck of all prin- 
ciples, took flight into their own individuality as ina harbour of refuge, 
finding, amidst the vast desolation of all the existing realities, se/f, the 
only truth that had escaped the pruning knife of change and innova- 
tion. Starting thus from themselves, they related all the emotions 
they felt stirring in their breast, and became thus the historians of 
their own sensations. 

The true representative of thisclass of writers is Lamartine; he 
may be said to be the genuine individual poct of the nineteenth 
century; unites in himself all the characteristic features of our times. 
Moreover, in the primitive literatures, all that the poets aimed at was 
the exploration of general ideas. Take the Jliad, and you will 
see wisdom personified in Nestor; prudence, in Ulysses; pride of com-~ 
mand, in Agamemnon ; in short, every man is there but the personifica- 
tion of a general quality of the human mind. The same phenome- 
non do we perceive in the ancient tragedy: Phaedra is there the per- 
sonification of Love; Oxdipus, that of /atality ; Prometheus, that of 
Genius struggling against Power. Let us descend to our modern 
times,—to the seventeenth and eightcenth centuries, and we find the 
Greek system continued, and the stage filled with general characters, 
such as Burrhas, Achilles, Mérope; which represent virtue, 
courage, and maternal love, without any particular stamp of origi- 
nality or individuality. Every mother would speak and act as Mérope 
does, the latter being but a mother in the general acceptation of the 
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term. Again: Orosmane is but a jealous man, who kills his mistress 
in a fit of jealousy; but there is nothing in that jealousy and its 
effects which particularizes or distinguishes Orosmane from the rest 
of jealous and rash men. Also Othello is a jealous man; but he has 
virtues, notions, and prejudices of his own, parts which —- 
to Othello alone, and to nobody beside inion, —hie character being, 1 

short, altogether original. Neither is Voltaire’s Mahomet atin 
more than the representation of the general notions of imposture, 
ambition, and eloquence joined together ; elements which frequently 

ervade the human mind at large. 

The world gotat last tired of that constant personification of general 
ideas, and a desire was manifested for individual characters and original 
notions ; hence the rage for memoirs and biographies, which in so far 
satisfied the public curiosity, as they represented historical men 
acting and speaking in their individual, private, or domestic character, 
apart from their public and assumed one. 

Of all the writers of that class, Walter Scott knew best how to 
preserve in historical personages the general physiognomy, and at 
the same time to paint them so minutely in their individual peculiari- 
ties, that his novels always remind us of the large portraits of Van 
Dyck. Look, e.g. at the sketch he gives of Louis XJ.(in his Quentin 
ironmeeit: he is not only that skilful and calculating king who well 
knew how to undermine the power of the great vassals by some iIn- 
trigue or other, but he is likewise very devout and bigotted ; he is 
courageous in a real and great danger, but pusillanimous in an ima- 
ginary peril, and facetious and witty in inflicting torments and pains 
on his fellow creatures. 

The taste of historical individuality naturally led to the description 
of private and original characters which so greatly abound in Walter 
Scott’s, and recently in Charles Dickens’ works,— characters which, 
exactly met with in the common walks of life, bear nevertheless 
the stamp of original truth. The taste, however, does not rest there ; 
imitation of that school has gone to that extent, ‘that ev ery individual 
traveller or writer never scruples to commit to paper and to the press 
some incidents in his travels, or a few family anecdotes of sufficient 
interest to amuse the gossipping sisterhood of the metropolis. That 
school of individuality is, in short, a dangerous instrument in the 
hands of weak writers, at whose hands the art and morals receive the 
death-blow. They paint evil sensations, wicked designs, and criminal 
occurrences without possessing the oift of rendering the poison in- 
noxious, by the dress of ridicule which genius alone is capable to 
throw over it. 
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ArT. X. 


1. Speech of M. Guizot, on the Affairs of Morocco. Chamber of 
Deputies, July 1844. 


2. Speeches of the Right Hon. R. L. Shiel, Commodore Sir C. 
Napier, and the Right Hon. Sir R. Peel, Bart.; respecting 
the British Squadron on the Coast of Morocco: House of Com- 
mons, July 1844, 


3. Journal des Debats: Spain and Morocco. Paris, July 18th, 
1844. 


4, Naval Strength of France, in comparison with that of England: 
from the French of the Prince de Joinville. London: Parker, 
Furnival and Co. 1844. 


A POLITICAL crisis has unexpectedly arisen off the north-western 
coast of Africa—rather perhaps, foreshadowing results of gravity at 
a distance, than threatening any immediate difficulty. In sight of the 
pillars of Hercules the fleets of France, Spain, and Denmark are con- 
gregated, menacing the coast of Morocco; a French army under 
Marshal Bugeaud entered Ouchda on the 19th June; and the go- 
vernment of Madrid have ordered 6,000 men to be concentrated at 
Cueta, on the African shore; while a British squadron of observation 
is present to assert the rights and watch over the interests of Eng- 
land, should they be placed i in jeopardy. The posture of affairs in 
Morocco is the subject of animated discussion in both the French 
Chambers and the British Houses of Parliament; and at the present 
moment occupies the attention of the cabinets of many of the great 
powers of Europe. Were the question simply a matter of war or 
peace between France or Spain, and an African barbarian, it would 
be dismissed with unconcern, and would be regarded with no more 
interest than might be attached to events transacted in a country once 
a settlement of the merchant princes of Tyre—afterwards a colony 
of Italy, where the stately march of the Roman soldiery, under the 
Consuls, awed the hordes of Mauritania,—where the faith of Jesus 
achieved some of its earliest triumphs, yet where the crescent of 
Mohamed was erected on the ruins of the Christian churches, and the 
cross was trodden down by the Saracen Caliphs—a land in which, after 
a dreary reign of Islamism, slavery in its foulest forms was exhibited 
to the abhorrence of the civilized world. But the question is really 
a wider one. In touches English interests—it excites English pre- 
judices. It involves a controversy too, which may one day be sub- 
mitted (as Louis Phillippe indeed promised that it should be) to a 
congress of the states of Europe. The existence of our fortress of 
Gibraltar, the safety of our trade and possessions in the Mediterra- 
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nean, and the route to the East via Egypt and the Red Sea, by 
means of which we can receive letters from Bombay in a month, 
would be all hazarded, were the north of Morocco in the hands of a 
hestile power. The circumstance, therefore, that Morocco is attacked 
by France, Spain, and Denmark, in concert, is naturally regarded 
with some degree of jealousy in Engl: and, notwithstanding the assu- 
rances of the French government that they entertain no designs of 
conquest or territorial aggrandisement. 

The geographical position of Morocco, is one of peculiar import- 
ance. ‘That country extends from south to north between 27 dg. and 
86dg, N. lat.—its most northern point forming the southern shore of 
the straits of Gibraltar, through which the Atlantic ocean flows into 
the Mediterranean, dividing Africa from Spain*,—the width of 
those straits at the wester n extremity not exceeding 24 miles, at the 
eastern not being more than 15 miles. On the north, Morocco i is, 
therefore, bounded by the Mediterranean; on the north-west and 
west by the Atlantic ocean. On the south it is skirted by the Desert ; 
on the east it borders on Algeria, now occupied by the French. 


Through Calpe's straits survey the stcepy shore: 
Europe and Afric on each other gaze! 

Lands of the dark-eyed maid and dusky Moor, 

Alike beheld beneath pale {fecate’s blaze : 

How softly on the Spanish shore she plays, 

Disclosing reck and slope and forest brown, 

Distinct, tho’ darkening with her waning phase ; 

But Mauritania’s giant-shadows frown, 

From mountain-cliff to coast descending sombre down. 


From Cyrene to the ocean, the great historian of the Roman Eim- 
pire observes, the coast of Africa extends above fifteen hundred miles; 
yet so closely i is it pressed between the Mediterranean and the Saha- 
ra, or sandy desert, that its breadth seldom exceeds fourscore or an 
hundred miles. The eastern division was considered by the Romans 
as the more peculiar and proper province of Africa, Till the arrival 
of the Phoenician colonies, that fertile country was inhabited by the 
Lybians, the most savage of mankind. Under the immediate juris- 
diction of Carthage, it became the centre of commerce and empire ; 
but the republic of Carthage is now degenerated into the feeble and 
disorderly states of Tripoli and Tunis. The military government of 
Algiers oppresses the wide extent of Numidia, as it was once united 
under Massinissa and Jujurtha; but in the time of Augustus the 
limits of Numidia were contracted, and at least two- thirds of the 
country acquiesced in the name of Mauritania, with the epithet of 





* Proxime Hispantam Mauri sunt.—Sallust. 
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Cesariensis. The genuine Mauritania, or country of the Moors, 
which from the ancient city of Tingi, or Tangicr, was distinguished 
by the a ppellation of Tingitana, is represente d by the modern king~ 
dom of Fez. Salle, ou the occan, so infamous for its piratical depre- 
dations, was noticed by the Romans as the extreme object of their 
power and almost of thei geography. The western parts of Africa 
are intersected by the branches of mount Atlas, a name so idly cele- 
brated by the fancy of the pocts; but it is now diffused over the im- 
mcense ocean that rolls between the ancient and the new continent. 

In erder to appreciate correctly the present contests between the 
Christian powers and the Mussulmans in Morocco and the other 
parts of Northern Africa, it is necessary for us toglance at the rise 
aud progress of the Mohammaden rig 8 0ee in those countries. 

In the year A. D. 682, the impostor Mohamnied died; and before 
the end of the seventh century his fanatical followers had conquered 
by their swords all Arabia, Persia, Syria, Egypt, and the north of 

Africa, including Moreeco. Having arrived at the Atlantic ocean, 
the conqueror Akbah spurred his horse into the waves, and raising 
his eyes to heaven, exclaimed, ‘‘ Great Gud! if my course were not 
stopped by this sea, I would still go on, to the unknown kingdoms of 
the west, preaching the unity ofthy holy name and putting to the 
sword the rebellious nations who wor: ship any other gods than thee.” 

The light of the Gospel, after a long and perfeet es tablishment, as we 
are sneeringly reminded by infidels, was totally extinguished in this 
region. The doctrine of Cyprian was no longer studied: the ma- 
jestic Te Deum, composed for the occasion of Augustin’s baptism by 
the venerable Ambrose, ceased to be chanted on ihe African shores ; 
five hundred episcopal churches being overturned by the fury of 
the Moors. But the Saracens were not content with the narrow 
limits of Asia and Afriea. In the month of July, A.D. 710, an 
army of fifteen thousand men asscmbled in Morocco; crossed 
the straits of Gibraltar, and landed at Tarifa. ‘‘ Spain,” said the 
Caliph Wallid, for the encouragement of his followers, ‘fis Syria in 
soil and air; Yemen in climate ; India in spices and flowers ; 
Hedjazin fruits and grain; Cathay in mines; and Aden for useful 
coasts; full of cities and maguificent monuments of its ancient kings 
and of the Greeks, that wise people.” Soon afterwards another 
army from Morocco landed near Gibraltar. Estimating the mili- 
tary importance of the place, they erected a castle on the shoulders 
of the rock, and gave it the name of Gibel-tarif—from whence 
the modern appellation. The Moors having subjugated the greater 
part of Spain, retained possession of Gibraltar till the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, when it was recovered from them by 
Ferdinand IV., king of Castile and Leon. Subsequently it fell 
again into the hands of the Moors. Henry IV., king of Castile, 
however, re-took it, A.D. 1462, when he gave the fortress the 
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arms it still bears—‘ a castle with a key hanging at the gate, 
signifying that Gibraltar was the key of the Mediterranean. In 
the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, A.D. 1492, the last Moham- 
medan king in Spain, Abdalla, surrendered to the Christian 
monarch. ‘The Moors were, however, permitted to remain in the 
enjoyment of their mosques and the laws of the Koran;—and thus 
ended an empire which had lasted for eight centuries. This 
state of things was not permitted to continue. On the 22nd 
September, 1609, the memorable Ban was published, ordering, 
after three day’s notice, the expulsion from Spain of every Moor 
who adhered to Islamism. In consequence of this ban, above a 
million of men, women, and children, were sent back to Africa, from 
which their fiery ancestors had burst forth as conquerors, The 
emigrants, carrying with them undying hostility to the Christian 
name, settled chiefly in the towns and plains of Morocco along 
the Atlantic; and to this day the language of their descendants, 
which is a dialect of the Arabic, retains many Spanish words. 
From the era of the expulsion of the Moors to the present time, 
Morocco has been known to Europe only in connection with its pre- 
pared goat skins and the piratical habits of the daring corsairs of 
the Barbary states. Morocco is still one of the great slave marts of 
Africa; being supplicd with Negroes brought in caravans from 
beyond the desert. It is estimated that at present 2,000 Negroes 
are brought annually as slaves from Soudan to Morocco. The po- 
pulation of Morocco, according to Graberg, is 8,500,000 ; composed 
of the following nations:— 


Amazirghis, namely— 
Berbers. . .- - «© «© «© «© «© « 4 + 2,800,000 
Shelluhs. . «© «© «© «© «© «© «© « « «+ 1,450,000 
Arabs, namely -— 
Moors, Ludayas and other mixed tribes. . 3,550,000 
Beduins, &e. .« + «© «© © «© «© «© « «+ 440,000 





Jews. . . —— ~ »« « 839,500 
Negroes, slaves, and freemen from Soudan. . 120,000 
Europeans, Christians. se 6¢ © € & ® 300 
Renegadoes. . . - - © © © «© « + 200 

8,500,000 


Soon after the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, that audacious 
system of piracy that for three centuries rendered the names of 
Morocev, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli terrible to the merchant 
marine of Europe, is supposed to have arisen. ‘The Mussulmans, 
inflamed with enmity against their Christian enemies, began a law- 
less system of plunder on the high seas. They seized the vessels of 
all nations, and sold both the cargoes and the crews in open market. 
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So formidable did these corsairs become, that most of the states of 
Europe were compelled to pay them tribute. Christians were sub- 
jected to the greatest cruelty and the vilest forms of slavery, in all 
parts of Barbary. Under the directions of Cromwell, during the 
time of the Commonwealth, Adinira! Blake inflicted chastisement 
on the pirates, and compelled Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli to re- 
spect the British flag. In 1683 the French Admiral Duquesne was 
despatched by Louis XIV. to Algiers, to demand satisfaction for in- 
juries: The city was bombarded, and peace ensued. But the 
Moors were soon as daring as ever. After several battles, the Dutch 
found themselves obliged to pay a sum of money to secure respect 
for their flag. ‘The ships of the Italian states were pounced upon 
without mercy. Austria and Russia were protected by the special 
interference of the Porte, exerted by virtue of treaties. The 
Danes and the Swedes agreed to pay tribute~and to this day 
Denmark* and Sweden are tributaries to Morocco. The Spaniards 
and the Moors were natural enemies ; and when a Spanish prize fell 
into the hands of the pirates, little mercy was either shown or ex- 
pected. In 1775 a Spanish army effected a landing near Algiers, 
but they were compelled to re-embark in haste with loss and dis- 
grace. Sallee, the principal port of Morocco, was the rendezvous of 
the pirate ships in the Atlantic; and the nefarious system of outrage 
described, prevailed along the whole of Northern Africa, to the 
farthest limits of Tripoli. In 1815, the ships of the United States of 
America somewhat checked the career of the Barbary pirates; they 
captured an Algerine frigate and brig and compelled the government 
to renounce all claims to tribute, and pay to the United States 
60,000 dollars as compensation for the ships that had been plundered. 
In the following year, in consequence of the determination taken at 
the Congress of Vienna to put an end to Christian slavery, Lord 
Exmouth appeared before Algiers with a British squadron, The 
Dey refused to listen to his demands; and did not consent to the 
propositions made to the Algerine government, tll the city and its 
defences were rendered a heap of ruins, and the ships in the har- 
bour were burnt or sunk. 

We now apprvach those events out of which the present state of 
things has arisen; and, though it must be admitted that they call for 
the jealous vigilance of English statesmen, and might, if not skilfully 
directed, lead to results that every Englisman would regard as na- 
tional disasters, yet they must be viewed as satisfactory, we think, on 
three grounds ;—they have crushed the abominable piracy that had 
rendered the Barbary coast infamous; they have put down the cruel 





* It is understood that the commander of the Danish fleet requires from 


the Emperor of Morocco the renunciation of all claims to tribute. 
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slavery in which many Christians were held, as well as the internal 
slave trade carricd on between central Africa and the slave marts of 
Algiers; while they have once more revived on the African soil, the 
religion of Christ, from which it had been expelled for ten centuries, 

In consequence of an insult offered by Hussein Pacha, the last 
Dey, to the French consul, in April 1827, the I'rench government 
resolved to send a formidable expedition to Algicrs. In June 1830, 
a large force, under General Bourmont, took possession of the town, 
the treasury (containing upwards of two millions sterling), and the 
Algerine fleet. The Dey abdicated and retired to Europe; the 
French garrisoned the city, and established a military government, 
under the General-in-Chief. When the expedition was undertaken, 
the Duke of Wellington was Prime Minister of England. His grace 
demanded and obtained from the French court pledges that France 
did not aim at the permanent possession of Algiers or any part of the 
African coast, but that the object of France was solely to require 
reparation for gross injuries and insults which she had received ; and 
to take means for preventing, for the future, the system of slavery 
and piracy with which the state of Algiers had so long afflicted 
Europe. The French ministry engaged, that as soon as these ob- 
jects were accomplished, the final settlement and disposal of the 
territory and government of Algiers should be arranged in concert 
with the other European powers, for the general advantage. In the 
month of July 1830—just a month after the occupation of Algiers 
—the Revolution, which seated Louis Philippe on the throne, oc- 
curred. ‘The assurances of the former government were repeated by 
Louis Philippe and his ministry, and the Duke cf Wellington ap- 
peared to be satisfied as to the intentions of France. We are not 
disposed to press a charge of deliberate and perfidious violation of 
engagements against the French government; but we deem it to be 
of some importance to show how little dependence is to be placed 
upon declarations, avowals, or pledges, in matters of this sort, espe- 
cially as Englishmen are now called on to place unlimited confidence 
in the professions and good intentions of the present French cabi- 
net. Notonly did the governments of the Tuilleries,in 1830, dis- 
claim in Europe all intention of occupying Algeria, but the French 
General, requiring the surrender of Algiers, published the following 
proclamation :— 


To the Coulouglis, sons of Turks and Arabians, residing in the territory of 
Algiers.—We, your friends, the French, are setting out for Algiers. Weare 
going to drive from thence the Turks, your enemies and your tyrants, who 
torment and persecute you,—who rob you of your property and the produce 
of your soil, and constantly threaten your lives. We shall not take the town 
to remain masters of it: we swear it by our blood. If youjoin us,—if you 
prove yourselves worthy of our protection,— you shall reign there as formerly 
independent masters of your native country. The French will treat you as 
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they treated your dear brethren the Egyptians, who have not ceased to re- 
gret us, for these thirty years that have elapsed since we left their country; 
and who moreover, still send their children to France, to learn reading, wri- 
ting, and every useful occupation and art. We promise to respect your money, 
your goods, and your holy religion; for his Majesty, the benefactor of our be- 
loved country, protects every religion. Ifyou do not trust our words and the 
strength of our arms, retire out of our way; but do not join the Turks, our 
enemies and yours. Remain peaceable ; the French have no need of aid to 
beat and expel the Turks; the French are and will be your sincere friends ; 
come to us, it will give us pleasure, and will be of advantage to you. Ifyou 
bring us provisions, forage, oxen, and sheep, we will pay for them at the mar: 
ket prices. Ifyou are afraid of our arms, point out a place whither our faith- 
ful soldiers shall repair without arms, and with money, in exchange for your 
supplies. Thus may peace be with you, and peace between us, for your good 
and for our good. 


On the 3rd May, 1833, during Earl Grey’s administration, the 
present Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Earl of Aberdeen, drew at- 
tention to the aggressions of the French in Africa. He took the 
opportunity of repeating, “‘ without a tittle or shade of variation,” his 
previous assertion that the French government of 1830 had entered 
into engagements with respect to Algiers which had not been ful- 
filled ;—important engagements were contracted, which, said the 
noble Earl, speaking as an ex-minister, in reference to all the powers 
interested in the commerce of the Mediterranean and the territorial 
arrangements in that part of the world, were calculated to allay ap- 
prehensions that might reasonably exist in consequence of the 
occupation of Algiers by the French. The Earl of Aberdeen im- 
plored the attention of Parliament to the subject, in words which 
apply with double force to the present attitude of affairs in Mo- 
rocco :— 


At all events your lordships will be satisfied as to the great importance of 
the territory in question when you have the testimony of the late Lords 
Nelson, Collingwood, and Exmouth, so repeatedly and so emphatically de- 
clared on the point. Indeed it is only necessary for any man to cast an eye 
upon the map and observe the position of the territory of Algiers, to be con- 
vinced that to see it in the possession of any European power, but above all 
in the possession of France, is a matter that cannot be contemplated 
without apprehension and alarm. Can any man see between 500 
and 600 miles of the coast at the entrance of the Mediterranean, 
in sight of the Spanish territory, in possession of such a power 
as France, without feeling the anxiety which must be excited in every 
state which is interested in the commerce and in the state of territorial pos- 
session in that quarter? In truth, my lords, the present is a great step to- 
wards the completion of the ambitious projects of Buonaparte, who expressed 
his desire of making the Mediterranean entirely a French lake.—Mirror of 


Parliament : Sess. 1833, p. 1585. 
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For some years it was supposed that the French could never per- 
manently keep possession of Algeria. ‘The Arabs were sleepless 
enemies, and the country after all was scarcely fit for cultivation 3 
few emigrants, it was alleged, could be induced to scttle there ; and 
on the whole, the dominion of the French was,so unstable that on the 
first news of a war with England it would tumble to pieces. But 
what is the fac? Already Algiers is styled, ‘Paris in Africa,” 
wearing the appearance of a handsome European city, and inhabited 
by a large community, comprising several thousand Europeans. A 
thousand French and German emigrants per month, it is estimated, 
now arrive at Algiers; and several other towns in Algeria exhibit 
symptoms of stability and activity. We have the most unexception- 
able authority for these statements, namely, the letters of the cor- 
respondent of that journal that is superior to every publication in 
existence in its sources of information, the Zimes newspaper. 


They must recollect that it is a necessary attribute of a civilized power to 
expand itself in a barbarous region. Look at British India; and this prin- 
ciple of action is demonstrated by a thousand facts around me. Everywhere, 
on every side, the conquests of the French are gradually and surely extend- 
ing themselves. The Duke d’Aumale has just pushed the limits of the colony 
in the south-east as far as Bascara, some 300 or 400 miles direct into the in- 
terior. The security of the colony for life and property is daily establishing 
itself. For several leagues around Algiers the routes are safe, and there are 
diligences from here to Bilida, and Medeah, this latter being 50 miles in the 
interior.—Letter from Algiers ; June 30th, 1844. 


The same writer gives us an account of the port and town of Oran, 
which are situated close to the Morocco frontier, at no very consider- 
able distance from the straits of Gibraltar. The harbour is commo- 
dious, and affords safe anchorage to the French fleet under the Prince 
de Joinville; the town contains many fine houses in the European 
style; the population being composed of about 6,000 Europeans, 
and 12,000 natives, Jews, &c. 


Neither our government nor our countrymen can form any idea of the 
immense and incessant activity observable upon this coast from Algiers to 
Oran, by which coast I have just arrived here. I was astonished at the activity 
of every sort in the towns and settlements of Cherchell, Mostagenem, 
and Arzen—the steamer having touched atall these places. The latter pro- 


mises to be the first port of the whole Algerine coast.—Letter from Oran, 
July 5th, 1844. 


The French have also established a line of camps along the frontiers 
of Morocco, on the plea of defining the boundary of Algeria, and of 
securing their territory from the attacks of Abd-el-Kader. Their 
object, however, is no doubt two-fold—the consolidation of their 
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present power in Algeria and the establishment in Morocco of a 
French influence, whichin times of peace might form a counterpoise to 
the moral influence of British power in Gibraltar, and in case of war 
would enable the French army of occupation to draw supplies from 
Morocco for their subsistence, and at the same time to cut off the 
resources of the garrison of Gibraltar. <A collision between the 
French and Maroquin troops on the frontiers, has afforded the French 
general an excuse for invading the Morocco territory and occupying 
the town of Ouchdah, a place surrounded with gardens anda country 
producing very fine cattle, on the route to the fruitful and well- 
irrigated province of Hiania. After retaining Ouchdah for three 
days, during which time its stores were destroyed, and its defences 
dismantled, Marshal Bugeaud retired within the frontier line—but 
the Emperor of Morocco is still menaced by sea and by land by 
French forces. Ona recent occasion in the Chamber of Deputies, 
M. Guizot gave the following account of the origin of the dispute 
between France and Morocco :— 


We have against Morocco no natural or national cause of quarrel or war. 
A stranger, Abd-el-Kader, came to place himself between Morocco and 
France ; such is the sole ground of misunderstanding and dispute between the 
two States. Abd-el-Kader, driven from Algeria, established himself on the 
frontier of Morocco. There he has found refuge, and commenced preaching 
and recruiting partisans. He has contrived to rouse the fanaticism of the 
Mussulman population, and collected together his own adherents, and num- 
bers of the ‘* Maroquins,” and having seduced them by his influence, has 
armed them against us. We have long remonstrated against that outrage, 
and demanded that Abd-el-Kader be removed from the frontier of our ter- 
ritory. The Emperor of Morocco, embarrassed and impeded by the fanaticism 
of his people, made some efforts to give to us that which was due to us, but 
no result was obtained. Then Abd-el-Kader raised between us and Morocco 
a question of territory, of which we had never heard. It was contended in 
the name of the Emperor of Morocco, that the territory which we occupy 
between theTafna and his dominions did not belong to us ; that it constituted 
a part of Morocco, and that our frontier did not extend beyond the Tafna. 
This pretension is contrary to all established facts, to all known maps, and 
to the history of Algeria. From time immemorial, the territory in question 
formed part of Algeria and of the province of Oran. The Deys of Algiers 
levied contributions at all times in that territory; all the maps indicate the 
site of the camp of the Turks who came at certain periods to collect the tri- 
bute. We occupy that territory as included within the province of Oran. 
Nevertheless, the provocations of Abd-el-Kader have suffieed to encourage 
the pretensions of Morocco, We resisted them, the quarrel became enve- 
nomed, and the Moors at last invaded our territory. I cannot, gentlemen, 
do sufficient justice to the moderation and wisdom, and at the same time to 
the firmness, with which our Generals repelledthatinvasion. The lesson given 
to the assailants was severe, but well merited. Generals Lamoriciére and 
Bedeau, not wishing, without the assent of their Government, to embroi] 
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their country in a war with Morocco, stopped on the frontier after repelling 
the attack, and did not follow up their victory beyond its limits. The in- 
vasion was repeated in a most shameful manner, in violation of the law of 
nations, whilst a conference was absolutely being held for the conclusion of 
peace. It was again vigorously repelled. On this occasion, Marshal Bugeaud 
deemed it his duty to enter the territory of Morocco, and advanced to 
Ouchdah. He encountered no resistance ; the Moors and the partisans of 
Abd-el-Kader dispersed on his approach. He occupied Ouchdah without 
striking a blow. There he acted with the moderation and wisdom which 
Generals Bedeau and Lamoriciére had shown. He retraced his steps two 
days afterwards, and re-entered our territory ; leaving the King’s Govern- 
ment to decide the question of peace or war. 


Itis not probable that Morocco will resist the demands of France, 
nor is it likely that the French will, in the presence of a British 
squadron, venture upon any further inroads into the territory of 
Morocco. But it is plain that the French have already gone a con- 
siderable way towards the accomplishment of their projects. They 
have shown themselves in Morocco; have inspired the natives with 
the terror of their arms; and rest satisfied for the present in the 
belief that by the co-operation of the Spaniards at Cueta, on the 
coast of Morocco, they will eventually extend their influence to the 
Atlantic Ocean. In the mean season, they disclaim all intention of 
enlarging their conquests :— 


In my opinion, the advantages which will accrue to France from the 
possession of Algeria are infinitely superior to the sacrifices which it now 
imposes upon her. But I am, at the same time, convinced that it would be 
insane to nurture views of aggrandisement and conquest. We disclaim all 
designs of the kind. That which we demand from the Emperor, and which 
we have aright to expect from him, is peace and security on our frontier. 


Speech of M. Guizot ; July 5th. 


The Spaniards declare that their object in concentrating an army on 
the African shores is first to demand satisfaction for the execution of 
M. Victor Darmdu, a Jew employed as Consular Agent for Spain, at 
Magazan; who, it appeared, in a scuffle with some Moors, had killed 
a man, and subsequently, in attempting to escape, had wounded one 
of the guards; second, to recover possession of some territory in the 
neighbourhood of Cueta, which the Spainards allege the Moors have 
no right to occupy. Who can believe that the imbecile and semi- 
bankrupt government of Spain would have ventured to assume such an 
attitude but for the influence of Louis Philippe with his protegé Maria 
Christina; and who, taking a view of the whole circumstances con- 
nected with northern Africa, can fail to see the necessity of prudence, 
vigilance, and energy on the part of England ? 

Gibraltar, since it has been in the hands of the British, has sustained 


See 
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several sieges and braved themall. In 1727 it was assaulted by 20.000 
men ; and the siege continued for nine months ; in 1779 it wasattacked 
by 40,000 men with 200 pieces of ordinance, and a French and Spanish 
fleet of 47 sail of the line, and ten battering ships. The sie,e lasted 
four years; yet the British were not dislodged. It may be well to 
consider what would be the result of a siege if the opposite shores 
were occupied by a French army. Gibraltar is notoriously depend- 
ent upon Morocco for provisions, with which the Emperor is bound by 
treaty to permit the garrison to be supplied. Malte-Brun, in speak- 
ing of the fertility of Fez and Morocco, remarks: ‘ Though the 
inhabitants almost entirely neglect cultivation, fruit and grain are 
produced, not only in quantities sufficient for the wants of the people, 
but also for exportation. Morocco supplies a part of Spain with 
these necessaries of life. The principal grain is wheat. Barley is 
also abundant. It comes into ear in the month of March. Oats grow 
spontaneously. The olive, in its best state, the citron, the orange, 
and the cotton tree, cover the hills. In the shady plains, the Moors, 
by dint ot irrigation, rear a variety of pulse, melons, and cucumbers. 
Many varieties of vine succeed in the northern provinces. The 
forests are full of oaks, with sweet acorns, cork trees, cedars, arbu- 
tuses and gum trees. 

Out of the discussions respecting Morocco has arisen a question of 
still deeper interest to the British people, namely, whether the Navy 
of this country be in such a state of efficiency as would enable us to 
act on the offensive, and maintain the supremacy of England on the 
seas in case of a rupture with France? The recent publication of the 
Prince de Joinville, on the naval strength of France in comparison 
with that of England, has roused public attention to the subject. 
That aspiring hero, who, since the appearance of the pamphlet to 
which we allude, has been appointed Admiral-in-Chief of the fleet 
destined for Morocco, coolly talks of fitting out fast steamers as 
privateers to pursue the unarmed merchant ships of the British Isles, 
or to make plundering excursions by night to our coast. ‘‘ Nothing,” 
he says, “‘ could hinder this force from reuniting at a given point on 
the British coast before daylight, and there it might act with im- 
punity. Sir Sydney Smith only required a few hours to occasion 
an irreparable injury to us at Toulon. And secondly, we should 
affirm our conquest of Algiers—that vast field open to our commerce 
and civilization. Inthe Mediterranean we should reign as masters.” 

Commodere Napier and the Earl of Minto have contended that 
the Navy of this country is not in that state of efficiencyand strength 
that it ought to be in. Her Majesty’s ministers have replied that 
never was England capable of making a more formidable naval de- 
monstration than at the present moment. Our dockyards are full of 
stores, and in a month we might have fifty sail of the line afloat. As 
a proof of their assertions, they have despatched strong re-enforce- 
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ments to the Mediterranean fleet; assuring us that they are at once 
capable of adding to those forces if necessary. Tabular details are not 
adapted to our pages; otherwise we might afford convincing proof that 
the naval power of England is such as to Jeave no doubt in the mind 
of any Englishman as to the result of a conflict between any power, or 
combination of powers, and Great Britain. In ships of the line, in 
frigates, in steamers, and in smaller vessels, we maintain an enormous 
superiority ; while every port, creek, and bay of England, Scotland, 
and Ireland are ready to supply us with hardy seamen whenever 
their Queen requires their services. As to the idle menaces of dis- 
turbing the confidence of the British people in their insular position, 
we reply in the words of one, who being dead yet speaketh ;— 


Britannia needs no bulwark, 

No towers along the steep ; 

Her march is o’er the mountain-waves, 
Her home is on the deep. 

With thunders from her native oak, 
She quells the floods below,— 

As they roar on the shore, 

When the stormy tempests blow ; 
When the battle rages loud and long, 
And the stormy tempests blow. 
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Art. XI.—L£nglish Songs and other Small Poems. By Barry Cornwatt. 
A new edition. 


An improved and most desirable edition in every sense,—sifted, revised, en- 
riched by new pieces, and altogether complete in respect of variety, of com- 
pass, and of sentiment. The form and the purposes are greatly diversified ; 
the style and the occasions multifarious; the earnestness and the exquisite- 
ness equally admirable ; the nature of the things and the art of the master 
beautifully wedded. There are verses for song, for recitation, for eliciting 
high thought, for impressing deep and weighty emotions. It is difficult to 
choose among so many gems and valuable treasures of music, of feeling, and 
of mind. It is in vain to look along the extended column of titles for a ready 
guide to selection; for you can never tell what or how much the true poet 
and the original thinker will make of a theme. But take some things at 
random; they cannot come amiss. Thisis “ Zo a Friend in Autumn :"— 
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Friend ! the year is overgrown : 
Summer like a bird hath flown, 
Leaving nothing (fruits nor flowers ) 
Save remembrance of sweet hours ; 
And a fierce and froward season, 
Blowing loud for some rough reason, 
Rusheth from a land unknown. 


Where is laughing May, who leapt 

From the ground when Apri! wept? 

Where is rose-encumbered June ? 

July, with her lazy noon? 

August, with her crown of corn ? 

And the fresh September morn ? 

Will they come back to us,—soon ?—soon ? 


Never! Time is overgrown ! 

All that e’er was good is flown! 

All things that were good and gay 
(Dance, songs, smiles,) have flown away ; 
And we now must sing together 
Strains more sad than autumn weather ; 
And dance upon the stormy ground 
Whilst the wild winds pipe around, 

A dark and unforgotten measure, 
Graver than the ghost of pleasure ; 

Till at last, at winter’s call, 

We die, and are forgot by all ! 


The following rhymes are called ‘* Stanzas.” 


That was not a barren time, 

When the new World calmly lay, 
Bare unto the frosty rime, 

Open to the burning day. 


Though her young limbs were not clad 
With the colours of the spring, 

Yet she was all inward glad, 
Knowing all she bore within, 
Undeveloped, blossoming. 


There was Beauty, such as feeds 
Poets in their secret hours ; 

Music mute ; and all the seeds 
And the signs of all the flowers. 





There was wealth, beyond the gold 
Hid in oriental caves ; 

There was—all we now behold 
’T ween our cradles and our graves. 
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Judge not, then, the Poet’s dreams 
Barren all, and void of good: 

There are in them azure gleams, 
Wisdom not all understood. 


Fables, with a heart of iruth ; 
Mysteries, that unfold in light ; 

Morals, beautiful for youth ; 
Starry lessons for the night. 


Unto Man, in peace and strife, 
True and false, and weak and strong, 
Unto all, in death and life, 


Speaks the poet in his song. 


We conclude with a trumpet-shout, telling stern things in a wild strain. 


Hark,—to the sound ! 

Without a trump, without a drum, 
The wild-eyed, hungry Millions come, 
Along the echoing ground. 


From cellar and cave, from street and lane, 
Each from his separate place of pain, 

In a blackening stream, 

Come sick, and lame, and old, and poor, 
And all who can no more endure ; 

Like a demon’s dream! 


Starved children with their pauper sire, 
And labourers with their fronts of fire, 
In angry hum, 

And felons, hunted to their den, 

And all who shame the name of men, 
By millions come. 


The good, the bad come hand in hand, 
Linked by that law which none withstand ; 
And at their head, 

Flaps no proud banner, flaunting high, 
But a shout—sent upwards to the sky, 

Of ‘* Bread !—Bread !” 


That word their ensign,—that the cause 
Which bids them burst the social laws, 
In wrath, in pain ; 

That the sole boon for lives of toil, 
Demand they from their natural soil :— 
Oh, not in vain! 


One single year, and some who now 
Come forth, with oaths and haggard brow, 
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In quiet homes: their sole desire, 


Rude comforts near their cottage fire, 
And Sabbath calm. 


But Hunger is an evil foe : 

It striketh Truth and Virtue low, 

And Pride elate : 

Wild Hunger, stripped of hope and fear ! 
It doth not weigh ; it will not hear ; 

It cannot wait. 


For mark, what comes:—To night, the poor 
(All mad) will burst the rich man’s door, 
And wine will run 

In floods, and rafters blazing bright 

Will paint the sky with crimson light, 
Fierce as the sun ; 


And plate carved round with quaint device, 
And cups all gold will melt, like ice 

In Indian heat! 

And queenly silks, from foreign lands, 
Will bear the stamps of bloody hands, 
And trampling feet : 


And urder—from his hideous den 

Will come abroad and talk to men; 

Till creatures born 

For good, (whose hearts kind Pity nursed,) 
Will act the direst crimes they cursed 

But yester-morn. 


So, Wealth by Want will be o’erthrown, 
And Want be strong and guilty grown, 
Swollen out by blood. 

Sweet Peace! who sitt’st aloft, sedate, 
Who bind’st the little to the great, 

Canst Zhou not charm the serpent Hate? 
And quell this feud ? 


Between the pomp of Creesus’ state, 

And Irus, starved by sullen Fate,— 

’"T ween ‘ thee’ and ‘me,’— 

*Tween deadly Frost and scorching Sun,— 
The Thirty tyrants and the One,— 

Some space must be. 
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Must the world quail to absolute kings, 
Or tyrant mobs, those meaner things, 

All nursed in gore,— 

Turk’s bowstring— Tartar’s vile Ukase,— 
Grim Marat’s bloody band, who pace 
From shore to shore ? 


Oh, God !—Since our bad world began, 

Thus it hath been,—from man to man, 

War, to the knife ! 

For bread—for gold—for words—for air! 

Save us, O God! and hear my prayer! 

Save, save from shame,—from crime,—despair, 
Man’s puny life ! 





Arr. XII.—Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. Between 
the year 1744 and the period of his decease in 1797. 


Tue letters in this collection, commencing a century ago, at a period when 
Burke was only sixteen years of age, fill no less than four volumes, which 
when added to the completest existing edition of his works, extending to 
sixteen octavos, will be held to form no very inadequate monument to the 
memory of one public character and literary labourer. The editors of the 
present publication are the Ear] Fitzwilliam and Lieut.-General Sir Richard 
Bourke, K.C.B.; the original literary executors of the celebrated statesman 
being Dr. Laurence and Dr. King,-—the latter afterwards raised to the sce of 
Rochester. The unpublished papers of Burke were however bequeathed by 
his widow to Earl Fitzwilliam and others ; she dying in 1812. His Lordship 
became at length the sole possessor of the documents, and in the course of 
time they descended to his heir, the present earl. With regard to the 
other editor, we are informed that he “‘is distantly related to the family of 
Edmund Burke, and having been at school and college in England during 
the last eight years of the latter’s life, passed his vacations and what spare 
time he could command, inhis kinsman’s house. He has thus been enabled, 
from his own observation, and the traditions of Beaconsfield, to supply such 
portion of Burke’s personal history as is to be found in the notes to these 
letters.” 

With regard to the collection—whence derived and how selected,—we 
have also the following particulars :—‘ Of the letters written by Burke and 
now published, the most part were obtained many years ago, through the 
kindness of the persons to whom they were addressed, or of their representa- 
tives, in compliance with the applications of Dr. Laurence and the Bishop of 
Rochester. They were sent mostly in original, but a few in copy. Of the 
last, the greater part has been compared with the originals. A few addi- 
tional letters in original have been obtained at a later period, and a very 
small number are printed from corrected drafts found amongst Mr. Burke’s 
papers. Several letters, both to and from Mr. Burke, have, at various times 
since his death, and in various publications, been given by others to the 
world, without the authority of his executors or trustees. The rule adopted 
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in the present publication has been, not to re-print any such letters, except 
in cases where their republication was essential to the illustration of his life 
or character at the period to which they belong. To the letters are added a 
few short pieces which, though incomplete, are of some interest. Some 
papers written by his son, Richard Burke, are also given in this collection.” 

It is perfectly obvious, from the above particulars, that the collection must 
be valuable on account of its variety as well as abundance of matter; and not 
merely for the light which its parts will shed upon the private and personal 
career of the statesman, but upon points of great general interest and men 
most prominently at one time before the public. Ina literary view, the pub- 
lication is also welcome, and forms an acceptable addition to books of the 
kind, rich as are already our libraries in such records and reliques. We shall 
only cite two or three paragraphs; for the volumes must themselves be 
consulted in order to obtain an idea of the multiplicity of subjects introduced, 
or an informing notion of the progress and development of the character and 
genius of the illustrious man who is the grand subject throughout. The fol- 
lowing is a notice by Burke himself, in 1768, to the son of his quaker 
schoolmaster, relative to the purchase of Beaconsfield.— 


** Again elected on the same interest, I have made a push, with all I could 
collect of my own, and the aid of my friends, to cast a little root in this 
country. Ihave purchased a house, with an estate of about six hundred 
acres of land, in Buckinghamshire, twenty-four miles from London, where I 
nowam. Itis a place exceedingly pleasant; and I propose (God willing) 
to become a farmer in good earnest. You, who are classical, will not be 
displeased to hear that it was formerly the seat of Waller the poet, whose 
house, or part of it, makes at present the farm-house within an hundred yards 
of me. When you take ajourney to England, you are obliged, by tenure, 


to come and pay due homage to the capital seat of your once favoured 
poet.” 


A note by the editors furnishes some interesting particulars relative to this 
seat -— 


‘* This place, called Gregories in the more ancient deeds, and Gregories or 
Butler’s Court in some of latter date, continued from this time in the family 
of Burke, until the death of his widow, in 1812. It is situated about a mile 
from Beaconsfield, a market and post town in Buckinghamshire, twenty-three 
miles from London. Upon his first residing there, Burke dated his letters 
from Gregories, but soon after, probably to avoid the necessity of giving the 
name of the post town, in addition to that of the house, he dated from Bea- 
consfield ; and continued to do so to the end of his life, but latterly spelling 
it Beconsfield. A considerable portion of the estate was wood-land, and 
there was a detached farm; but, surrounding the house, which was large 
and handsome, there was a considerable extent of arable and pasture land, 
which Burke delighted to cultivate, seeking in that occupation the most 
agreeable relaxation from the toi!s and vexations of politics. Some of his 
letters to the celebrated agriculturist, Arthur Young, given in this collec- 
tion, show with what earnestness Burke entered into the details of his farm. 
The proximity of this place to London rendered it the easy resort of the most , 
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distinguished characters of the time, who sought Burke’s society or advice. 
Here, also, he received with the greatest hospitality and attention, the 
numerous foreigners who desired his acquaintance. It was his greatest 
pleasure to accompany these strangers to the most beautiful places of this 
beautiful country, and especially to Windsor, which he had great pride in 
showing, as a residence worthy of British kings. When the French revolu- 
tion drove a large portion of the nobility and clergy of France to England, 
Burke’s house received many of the most distinguished, during any length 
of time they chose to remain; and for some time, he procured lodgings inthe 
town of Beaconsfield, requesting them to use his table as their own. Some 
years after her husband’s death, Mrs. Burke sold the estate to Mr. Dupré, of 
Wilton Park, near Beaconsfield ; reserving the occupation of the house, 
gardens, and someofthe grass land of Gregories, for her life. On her 
death, in 1812, this portion of the property came into Mr. Dupré’s hands. 
He let the house soon after to Mr Jones, a clergyman, who kept a school 
there. On the 23rd of April, 1813, it was burned tothe ground. The 
land is now laid out in farms, and hardly a trace remains, by which the resi- 
dence of Burke can be distinguished.” 


We add repudiations on the subject of the authorship of Junius, which 
party spirit as well as honest belief for a time endeavoured to fix on Burke. 
He writes as follows to Charles Townsend :— 


**T am much obliged to you for the kind part you have taken, on the report 
of our friend Fitzherbert’s conversation about the author of Junius. You 
have done it in a manner that is just to me, and delicate to both of us. I 
am indeed extremely ready to believe, that he has had no share in circula- 
ting an opinion so very injurious to me, as that I am capable of treating the 
character of my friends, and even my own character, with levity, in order to 
be able to attack that of others with less suspicion. When I have any thing 
to object to persons in power, they know very well, that I use no sort of 
managements towards them, except those which every honest man owes to 
his own dignity. If I thought it necessary to bring the same charges against 
them into a more public discussion than that of the House of Commons, I 
should use exactly the same freedom, making myself, in the same manner, 
liable to all the consequences. You observe very rightly, that no fair man 
can believe me to be the author of Junius. Such a supposition might tend, 
indeed, to raise the estimation of my powers of writing above their just 
value. Not one of my friends does, upon that flattering principle, give me 
for the writer; and when my enemies endeavour to fix Junius upon me, it 
is not for the sake of giving me the credit of an able performance. * * For 
some years, and almost daily, they have been abusing me in the public 
papers; and (among other pretences for their scurrility) as being the author 
of the letters in question. I have never once condescended to take the least 
notice of their invectives, or publicly to deny the fact upon which some of 
them were grounded. At the same time, to you, or to any of my friends, I 
have been as ready as I ought, in disclaiming in the most precise terms, 
writings, that are as superior perhaps to my talents, as they are most 
certainly different in many essential points from my regards and my prin- 


ciples.” 
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Again, in a later letter, we meet with this more positive and brief de- 
nial :-— 


‘I have, I dare say, to nine-tenths of my acquaintance, denied my being 
the author of Junius, or having any knowledge of the author, as often as the 
thing was mentioned, whether in jest or earnest, in style of disapprobation 
or of compliment. Perhaps | may have omitted to do so to you, in any 
formal manner, as not supposing you to have any suspicion of me. I now 
give you my word and honour that I am not the author of Junius, and that 
I know not the author of that paper, and I do authorize you to say so.” 








_- 


Art. XII.—Poetry of Common Life; with a Preface by the late Tuomas 
ArnoLp, DD, 


For a good permanent purpose, and with sound judgment, has this volume 
been undertaken and compiled. The design has been to present “such se- 
lections from some of our best poets as are calculated to call forth those feel- 
ings which all have in common ; and by this means to gratify and improve 
the taste of a large class, who seldom enjoy the pleasures which poetry is 
capable of affording.” The Preface by the profound, earnest, and accurate 
Dr. Arnold, is in every way worthy of his character as a thinker, and his vo- 
cation as a teacher of the highest truths. Just observe how he demolishes 
the fallacy that poetry is something ‘‘ quite remote from common life and 
common people,”—a luxury, a thing for the idle, the rich, and the fancifully 


polished. Says Dr. Arnold :— 


‘‘ The most natural thing in the world has been regarded as the most arti- 
ficial ; and one of the most ennobling pleasures of the human mind, and at 
the same time, one most within the reach of every one, has been thought to 
belong almost exclusively to the rich, like the luxuries of the table, or the 
splendour of a great establishment. Nor is this merely owing to aristocratical 
pride in the richer classes, or to their wish to keep a monopoly of enjoyment 
to themselves. It arises out of real honest ignorance of the nature of poetry, 
and of the almost universal capacity of taking delight in it; for there is no 
doubt that Mr. Cubbett would go along with the highest aristocrat in laughing 
at the notion of the poor reading poetry ; not because he would think them 
not fit to enjoy it, but because he would consider it as not fit to be studied 
by them: he would regard it as a mere rich man’s tcy, which none but the 
idle, or the silly, would hold it worth their while to study. No error has 
ever arisen without something to make it less absurd than we might at first 
sight suppose it. In the present case it has accidentally happened that the 
language of poetry for many years in this country was quite unnatural, and 
the subjects to which it was confined were not capable of exciting general 
interest. And not in this country only, but in many others, as the rich had 
most means of rewarding the writers of poetry, so it was naturally made suit- 
able to their tastes; and the subjects chosen, and the style in which they 
were treated, were both adapted to the turn of mind of the richer classes ; 
and for that very reason—such has been the unhappy separation between 
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the different parts of society—they have been less agreeable and less intelli- 
gible to the mass of the community. But this does not make it less true that 
poetry, in itself, may be one of the most universal pleasures of mankind. By 
poetry we mean certain feelings expressed in certain language. Poetical feel- 
éngs are merely, in other words, all the highest and purest feelings of our 
nature,—feelings, therefore, which, considering what we generally are, 
cannot but be of rare occurrence. It has been truly said, that 


‘ Our better mind 
Is like a Sunday’s garment, then put on 
When we have nought to do,—but at our work 
We wear a worse for thrift.’ 


Our common temper, therefore, which is but too generally cold, and selfish, 
and worldly, is altogether unpoetical; but let anything occur to put 
us above ourselves, anything to awaken our devotion, our admira- - 
tion, or our love—any danger to call forth our courage, any dis- 
tress to awaken our pity, any great emergency to demand the sacrifice of 
our own comfort, or interest, or credit, for the sake of others, then we expe- 
rience for the time a poetical temper and poetical feelings ; for the very 
essence of poetry is, that it exalts and ennobles us, and puts us into a higher 
state of mind than that which we are commonly living in.” 


Mr. Wakley and gentlemen of his way of estimating poetry and the labours 
of poets, may, to their mental and morai advantage, take aleaf out of Dr. 
Arnold’s Preface. 





Arr, XIII.—TZravels in Kordofan. By Icnativs Patter. 


Tuts traveller is a Bohemian, and belongs to a mercantile house established 
by Austrian manufacturers in Cairo. In 1887 he was appointed to visit some 
of the most distant provinces of the territories over which Mohammed Ali 
bears rule, with the view of discovering and forming new channels of com- 
merce with Central Africa. In pursuance of this undertaking, our author 
penetrated southward to a farther extent than almost any previous European 
adventurer. And assuredly there is enough to deter the boldest and most 
enterprising from bending his course in that direction ; while, should he be 
so fearless and curious, the presumption is that he will never return to tell of 
the wonders and of the desolations which he has witnessed. The following 
conveys an idea of the unhealthiness of the climate of Kordofan: 


“The climateis very unhealthy, especially during the rainy season: no hut 
is then, indeed, to be met with in which there are not, at least, several sick. 
In the dry season, again, all disease disappears: at this time, however, not 
only man, but all living creatures, suffer from the extreme heat. The eye 
then rests with melancholy on the desolate and parched plains, trophies of 
the victory of the heat over animated nature, where nothing is to beseen but 
bones of men and animals bleached by the burning sun. During the whole 
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of this season, which endures about eight months, the sky is clear and cloud- 
less, and the heat is insupportable, especially in the months of April and 
May. From eleven o'clock a.m. to three p.m.; when the thermometer 
stands, in the shade, at 88 deg.oreven at 40 dey. Reaumur (117 deg. to 
122 des. kahrenheit), it is inypossible for any breathing creature to remain in 
the open air. Every living being, both men and cattle, with equal eager- 
ness, seck the shade to protect themselves from the scorching rays ofa fierce 
sun. Man sits, during these hours, as if ina vapour bath ; his cheerfulness 
of disposition declines, and he is almost incapable of thought: listless, and 
with absence of mind he stares vacantly before him, searching in va'n for a 
cool spot. The air breathed is hot as if it proceeded from a heated furnace, 
and acts in so enervating a manner on the animal economy that it becomes a 
trouble even to move a limb. 


All business ceases, everything is wrapped in 
asieep of dea 


th, until the sun gradually sinks, aid the cool air recalls men 
and animals again into life and activity. The nights, on the other hand, 
are so sharp that it is necessary to be more careful in guarding against the 
effects of cold in this country than in the northern parts cf Europe; for the 
consequences frequently prove fatal. During the dry season everything in 
nature appears desolate and dismal; the plauts are burnt up; the trees lose 
their leaves and appear like brooms; no bird is heard to sing; no animal 
delights to disport in the gladness of its existence; every living being creeps 
to the forest to secrete itself, seeking shelter fromthe fearful heat ; save 
that, now and then, an ostrich will be seen traversing the desert fields, in 
flying pace, ora giraffe hastening from one oasis to another. * * When I 
arrived at Lobeid,” says the writer, “I only found one single European 
living, Dr. Iken, whom [ have before mentioned, a native of Hanover, who, 
like most of the Europeans, after a short residence there paid his tribute to 
the climate. He is buried in the court of his own house, which is situated 
in the quarter or village of Zakarir, near the residence of the sultan Abu- 
medina of Darfdr. The government has appropriated his house to them- 
selves, and converted it into a magazine for leather. Seven other Europeans, 
besides De. Iken, breathed their last at Lobeid, and are buried on the north 
side of the hospital square. I planted a tree on each grave, and had already 
fixed upon a place of rest near them. A-ter 1 had recovered from my 
dangerous iliness in a slight measure, and was just able to ereep along with 
the assistance of a stick, my favourite promenade was to those graves; they 
were the only relics of Kuropeans [f could find in that distant country, and 
I was under the influence ofa peculiar fecling when arriving at these hil- 
locks ; I knew myself in the company of Huropeans, although departed from 
this world; I fancied myself in reality in their presence, and I could” have 
believed that they were listening with synipathy to my soft complaints, 
heard my longing voice for my distant iatherlind, and 


and were congratulating 

meon my recovery and speedy departure fiom this country, so fatal to 

furopeans. When f paid my last visit to this spot | was overpowered by 
that same fecling we experience whe parting with our friends.” 

Consistently with tiis account of unhealth ness and ravage is the fact that 

disease exists in an uncommon nember of forms. Every one, natives as well 

as strangers, it is said, more or less succumb to the scourge of such disease; 
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the Europeans, however, being the first to fall victims. ‘‘ Two-thirds of the 
white men who visit these regions may be with certainty regarded as_ sacri- 
ficed.”’ 

We pass over the part of the volume which contains a sketch of the con- 
quest of Kordofan, in 1821, by the Viceroy of Egypt’s son-in-law; the temp- 
tation in such a forbidding region being, it would appear, the facilities 
afforded for the prosecution of those slave hunts, which he makes a profitable 
concern, were itbut forpaying the soldiers on the southern frontiers of theun- 
scrupulous ruler’s territories. To be sure, great professions were some time 
ago made, that the infamous system had been repressed and abolished at the 
instance of British remonstrance. Butthere is good reason for believing 
that in spite of all these representations and promises, it is carried on with 
greater atrocities thanever; nay, that even European traffickers outstrip 
the Turks in the abominable commerce and violations alluded to. 

The country described by Pallme consists of a cluster of small and large 
oases, the soil being on the whole fertile, and vegetative growth during the 
rainy season of the most rapid and luxuriant description. Lobeid is the 
capital, being composed of several villages. ‘The houses are merely huts of 
straw, or at best of clay, but not one of stone. The population may be 
12,000 souls. These further particulars regard the form of the town, and 
its appearance not only in the dry but in the rainy reason. 


‘Nothing can be more monotonous than the appearance of the town during 
the dry season, when the detached houses present themselves with all defects 
and meanness, and the scanty trees and gardens offer no diversifici.tion of 
scenery ; for the former then stand as bald as brooms, and the latter are not 
even thought of. The burning sand, moreover, serves to remind the 
traveller that he is in a desert, and there is not the slightest object to be seen 
that might delight his eye. How marked is the contrast in the rainy season. 
It is difficult to persuade yourself that it is in the same plaee you have 
shortly before seen standing in barren nakedness. All those spots where 
nothing but sand was to be observed before, are now clad with a most lux- 
uriant verdure, interspersed with the most beautiful flowers. The hedges 
round the houses are interlaced with a variety of creepers and twining plants, 
whose variegated flowers afford a most pleasing spectacle. The environs 
of the houses are cultivated with dokn, which stands so high that the 
tops of the roofs are only to be seen projecting beyond; not a single 
house can be descried at a distance, and the whole country appears like one 
large forest. The entire town then resembles a park intersected by mazes, 
rendering it difficult for a stranger to extricate himself, or to find out a par- 
ticular house. His embarrassment is greatly augmented by the circumstance 
of there being several thousancs of small straw huts, and by the close re- 
semblance of the houses to each other—for all are built alike—so that the 
stranger experiences much trouble in even recognizing the house he may be 
lodgirg in. But all this isin its way unique, and diverts the eye. The 
traveller wanders with pleasure through these thousands and thousands of 


intricate paths, and is delighted at every step with the beautiful variations in 
the scene.” 


Some of the tribes in the region penetrated by our author do not yet 
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know the use of fire-arms. Still, they are expert in destroying beasts of 
prey, ay, even the monarch of the wilderness. We cite particulars that are 
not without interest to the naturalist any more than to the huntsman and 
slayer. 


“They trace out the the lair where one of these animals generally takcs its 
noon-day repose ; but the nature of the ground must be such that the tree 
under which it sleeps is isolated, or at least somewhat distant from the other 
trees. If the ground be advantageous, the negro betakes himself to the 
scene of action four hours before mid-day, and climbs the tree opposite to 
that under which the animal takes its nap. During this time he knows the lion 
to be out in search of prey, and is sure that he will return to indulge in his 
siesta when the heat increases, between ten and eleven o'clock. Thi lion 
does not trouble bimself about the business of the man on the tree, even if he 
should happen to see him; and his adversary remains perfectly quiet till 
between twelve and one. The huntsman is furnished with a sackfull of small 
stones, and a few sharp spears. When the sand on the ground is burning 
hot, so that animals even cannot walk about, the hunter begins to pelt the 
lion with stones, always aiming at his head, and the negroes are very expert 
marksmen. The proud king of the beasts utterly disregards the first three 
or four stones, and does not consider it even worth his while to rise; but the 
blows upon his head thickening, and being perhaps, hit in the eye, the au- 
dacity appears too great to be borne with patience, and he sets up a fright- 
ful roar as a signal of revenge. With one leap he is at the foot of the tree 
on which the disturber of his rest is perched, but receives a lance in his body ; 
his roar now becomes more terrific, not that the wound is so irritating to 
him at this moment as the burning sand painful to his feet, and he retires 
once more to his lair. Another stone hits him, he becomes furious, makes 
a second charge at the tree, and is welcomed by one, two, or more spears. 
He now takes to flight, yelling and howling with pain; but the loss of blood 
soon exhausts his strength, and the huntsman, who keeps him in sight from 
the tree, has ina very short time, the pleasure of seeing the royal beast 
stretch its carcase on the plains. * * The number of lions in this province 
is not very considerable, but they frequently enter villages for prey, and 
carry away ahead of cattle before their visit is even suspected. In the day- 
time they are neither heard nor seen, for they generally lie crouching in a 
dense covert, or sleeping beneath a shady tree. But early in the morning, 
as soon as the sun Legins to cast its rays on the sandy billows of the desert, 
the royal animal rises from his lair to sally forth in quest of prey. His voice 
may then be heard in the distance; it commences with a low murmuring, 
which gradually increases, until it at Jast becomes a fearful and terrific roar, 
like the rolling of thunder, and is audible at a distance of two miles. The 
whole animal kingdom trembles, and evinces the greatest fear when the 
king of the beasts is heard; the sheep tremble as if attacked with ague, 
place their heads together, and endeavour to hide themselves; the horses 
break out into a sweat with fear ; and dogs hurry away as fast as they can 
to find a place of refuge. In fine, all beasts are seized with the most une- 
quivocal terror when the lion makes his approach known. Should a caravan 
happen to be near the spot, it is impossible to keep the camels together, they 
leap about in all directions, and are scattered abroad under the influence of 
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fear. I myself once had the opportunity of witnessing a scene of this kind. 
On arriving in my travels at the wells of Semmeria, we suddenly heard a 
murmuring noise afar, resembling the rolling of balls in an empty barrel ; 
but we were soon acquainted with its true cause when it gradually increased 
to that terrible thunder-lixe roar. With the first perception of this noise, 
the camels belonging to our caravan suddenly took fright, and instantly 
separated in all directions. The men and the cases were thrown off, and if one 
of the riders happened to keep his seat at the first alarm, he was subsequently 
necessitated to leap down, to avoid being felled by the branches of the trees; 
for we were unfortunately near a forest of mimosas, and every one was in 
danger of being torn by their large spines. This confusion, however, did 
not last long, for the lion took quite an opposite direction to the rout of our 
caravan; but a whole day was lost in collecting the goods that had been 
thrown off, or torn down by the trees, and one of the camels strayed to a 
great distance.” 


Take in conclusion the account of the mode in which that delicate and 
tender animal, the Giraffe, is captured. 


** Generally speaking two horsemen provided with one or two camels laden 
with a supply of provender and water sutficient for a few days, proceed into 
the desert frequented by the giraffes. The camels are leit at an appropriate 
place, whilst the riders reconnoitre the country until they come upon the 
track ofan animal. Great experience is now requisite to distinguish whether 
the trace be of to day or yesterday, or of a yet older date. If it be recent, 
and that of a young animal, it is immediately followed up, and the huntsmen 
may make sure of gaining a sight oftheir prey ina few hours. As soon as 
the giraffe is in view, the run instantly takes place, for the animal, very timid 
by nature, seeks refuge in flight, and indeed with extraordinary fleetness. 
Everything now depends on the dexterity ofthe rider, and activity of his 
horse. ‘They must do all in their power to gain upon the game they have 
started, an endeavour which is the more readily to be effected, as the giraffe 
never takes a straight course, but by nature timid, doubles in the fear of its 
life, sometimes to the right, sometimes to the left, and is thus quickly over- 
taken by the horsemen. Having come up with the animal pursued, the'rider 
casts a lasso over its head; his throw but seldom fails, and in the worst case 
must be repeated. He then attaches the end of the rope to his saddle, drags 
the animal as closely as he can to his horse, and thus the capture is effected. 
But now a steady and patient horse, well broken to its work, is again ne- 
cessary for the further transport; for the horse must resist the animal's 
efforts or give way to them (for it pulls and jumps in all directions), in con- 
veyingittothenearest village, which the huntsmen endeavour to reach as quick 
ly as they possibly can. A she camel should stand in readiness there to give the 
young giraffe milk, with which it is fed before being weaned to grass or hay, 
This treatment must be subsequently followed, and even full-grown giraffes 
should rece.ve milk daily as drink, if it be in any way possible.” 
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